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BY JOHN BROWN, SHOPKEEPER. 


Wuen the Great Exhibtion was coming on in 
Hyde-park, in 1851, I considered that it might 
be to my interest to have somebody that could 
speak French in my shop, for the accommoda- 
tion of such foreigners as might happen to come 
in, and of whom I yeckoned on meeting with 
an average share. I therefore made known 
my intention through the Zimes newspaper, and 
had the usual number of applications; but as I | 
always make it a point to deal only in the| 
genuine article, I chose a young Frenchman | 
who wrote to me from Paris, and whose letter 
I got neighbour Jones, who goes across the | 
water every season for fashions, to read over | 
to me. Jean Bonhomme, he called him-| 
sclf, and a good sort of fellow enough I found | 





quite queer at his going away. As he gripped 
my hand there was a tear in his eye— 

‘“ Addew,” said he; “je noobleearay shammy 
vote bontay poor mwaw.” 

“ Nong parly pa,” said 1; “ye seray toosure 
byangays der voo vwawr.” 

“Ah! mong jew,” he rejoined; ‘ voo parly 
Frongsay com un anje, eh mwaw je parl Anglay 
com oon ane.’ : 

He was right, though not very complimentary 
to himself. I had acquired the language per- 
fectly, as far as the speaking it goes, and he 
had made but wretched progress in learning 
English—persisting in calling cheese sheese to 
the last. 

That’s the way I learned to talk French; and 








him; fond of a little fun now and then, but | though I say it that shouldn’t say it, my opinion 
with no harm in him, and especially given to|is that I can speak it about as well as any 
smoking Bristol bird’s-eye, of which he had heard | Englishman in London that never went abroad 
great things at home, and took a mighty fancy | to learn it. 

to. I made a bargain with him that he should; Having acquired a knowledge of the French 
teach me French for two hours every evening | tongue, it was but natural that I should desire 
instead of standing behind the counter. He) to know something of the French people; and 
had no objection to that, and brought out a lot as all the world has either been or is going to 
of books the first night to begin with; but Paris this summer, I resolved not to be the last 
when I found that bread, which he called pa, lin the race. Therefore to Paris I went, at the 
was spelled pain, and that the word spoke was begining of last June, to see what was to be 
spelled variously parle, parloit, parlotent, thinks | seen, and to form my own opinion of the customs 
I to myself, I'll have nothing to do with the and character of our gallant Allies from personal 
spelling at all. So I made him bundle his observation of them in their own capital. I 
books into the box again, and begin giving me have been back some days; and my particular 
the language by word of mouth. It was awk-’ friend the Editor of Tarr’s Macazine having 
ward at first, but in a week or two, as I stuck | expressed a wish that I would give some ac- 
to it well, we got on famously. He smoked his count of my trip, I shall proceed to set down a 
pipe very comfortably through all the lessons, few things of the many which engaged my 
and took no end of trouble to give me the right | attention, and shall state my own opinions of 
pronunciation. He stayed with me a year, and matters with equal candour whether they be 
before the end of that time I could manage | complimentary or the reverse. | 

« customer from the Continent almost as well as I started about eight o’clock on the Saturday 
himself. When the hour came for parting, he | morning from London-bridge station, on the 
kissed us all round on the cheek, my old! twelve hours’ route. Before eleven, in company 
‘with above two hundred others, the shipping of 
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mother, servant girl and all, and made me feel 
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whose mountain of luggage had occasioned some 
delay, I was sailing from Folkestone harbour on a 
sea broken only by a few ripples. The sea voyage, 
which lasted something less than two hours, was 
enlivened by the presence of a band of Thespians of 
both sexes, who were going over to try the 
effect of the English drama and the divine 
Shakspere upon a French stage. 
age, the absence of hair from the male face, which 
characterised the whole troop, was a sufficient 
indication to the rest of the passengers of their 
profession. They numbered sixty in all, and 
were evidently not overburdened with cash. On 
arriving at Boulogne, we were all landed in an 
extemporised enclosure from which there was no 
escape but through the Custom House. 
the crush-room, the only exit was through a 
narrow door into the examining-room, whence, 
after a brief inspection of luggage, we were dis- 
missed into the town to find our own way to the 
station, half a mile distant. The players, whose 
‘‘ properties,” it seems, were too voluminous for 
extempore examination, could not proceed by 
the train then in waiting, and were of necessity 
left behind. I was one of the first to get quit of 
the Custom House, but was the last to reach the 
railway station. Knowing nothing of Boulogne, I 
had followed the direction of a loafing scamp to 
whom I had refused my carpet-bag, and was 
some way on the old road to Montreuil before I 
(liscovered the hoax, and it was only by hasten- 
ing back in double-quick time that I saved the 
train. At this point of the journey, the South- 
Kastern Railway Company break faith with the 
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there is, is chiefly in long narrow patches of rye. 
The cattle are small and bony, and the sheep re- 
-markably long in the legs, with a peculiar 
knowing look in the face. ‘This nonde- 
‘script district being left in the rear, is fol- 
‘lowed by another as remarkable; ponds, 
swamps, fens, and ditches, or long narrow 
canals, in which lie flat-bottomed boats with 
nebody in them, alternate with imtermi- 
nable acres of peat cut in small oblong squares 
and piled loosely together to dry in the sun— 
with fens of tall waving flags and meadows of 
rank, uneatable grass, upon which the flags 
having been reaped with the sickle, are also 
spread to dry. Where there are no ponds and 
ditches, there are pastures for cattle-feeding 
under the care of women or children; or there 
are patches of grain, or cabbages, or land laid 
_down with turnip-seed, with here and there a 
grass meadow; or there are orchards of apple 
and cherry-trees—and everywhere, though there 
are no enclosures to the land, there are endless 
rows, and ranks, and clusters, and straggling 
| groups of poplar-trees, the wood of which serves 
the purpose of fuel as well as every other pur- 
| pose to which wood can be applied. The abode 
of the peasant is uniformly a mud-walled cottage 
of one story—the walls nedtly whitewashed. and 
the roof covered with the dried flags afore- 
mentioned. Of the peasant himself we see 
nothing—only his wife or his child, who secm 
to do all the work of the fields between them. 
The face of the country improves as we get 
farther into it. Corn-fields and vineyards suc- 
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traveller—drop him altogether, in fact, for half- 
a-mile, and leave him to pick himself up if he | 
can. In all honesty they are bound to provide | 
conveyances from 
railway station. 
The Boulogne station—and the same may be 
said of all the stations on the Paris lines—is a 
very superior sort of affair, as far as respects 


the convenience of passengers, to anything | 


we have to show on our own. The second- 


class carriages, too, are just as superior, being | 
_farm- 


well cushioned and stuffed, window curtained, 
&e.—it never having occurred to the French | 
directors that second-class passengers deserve 
the punishment of sore bones and- stiff, 
backs! The travelling is not, however, of the 
brilliant kind we maintain on our lines. The 
pace for the first hundred miles or so is but 
little over twenty miles an hour; but it is acce- 
lerated to twenty-five or thirty on approach- 
ing the capital. The railroad through the 
whole route lies as nearly as possible upon a 
level, crossing upon the level innumerable coun- 
try roads, at each of which a white-capped, red- 
kerchiefed, wooden-shoed woman stands waving | 
the signal flag as we pass. The road for the | 
first hour runs through a barren, sandy, half- 
marine looking district, having the sea at no 
great distance to the right. The land is mostly | 
a worthless sort of pasture, and what cultivation 


the Custom House to the! 


ceed to the fens and rye-patches ; but the peat- 
bogs and the dry peat still claim a good share of 
the soil; and it is a question whether the drain- 
age which would restore them to cultivation 
would not be dearly bought by the sacrifice of 
the fuel they supply. 

At Amiens I got out for refreshment, and con- 
trary to expectation, obtained it at a reasonable 
rate and unobjectionable in quality. The land- 
scape grows picturesque and interesting as we 
proceed. The peasant is better lodged; the 
houses have a warm and substantial look ; 
chateaus and country seats peep out from nests 


of foliage; instead of the ponds and ditches, we 


have running, winding streams, and now and 
then a noble river. Along the whole route, 
however, there is a sad want of fine timber: not 
aun oak worthy of the name could I catch a 
glimpse of; not an elm that would have fur- 
nished a coffin; no beeches, no ash, no chesnut 
to speak of—and no timber of any kind that rose 
fifty feet from the ground: sole substitute for all 
are the millions of poplars, which being ex- 
tremely rapid in their growth, reach a marketable 
value in four or five years. 

I have a notion that I fell into a doze soon 


| after passing Creil, in consequence of the bottle 


of stout with which I had washed down my 
hasty dinner at Amiens, and which is more than 
my usual allowance. Be this as it may, I was 
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certainly startled at the sudden stoppage of the 
train, and the shouts of “ Paris!” “ Paris!” 
which roused me from a ruminating mood about 
sunset. Jumping up, 1 grasped my carpet-bag 
and made the best of my way to the street, 
where I was incontinently assailed by a group of 
hospitable hosts, each of whom thrust his card 
into my hand, and would fain have had the 
honour of my company. However, friend Jones 
had taken all trouble of this kind off my hands, 
having given me the address of his own hotel, 
and written beforehand to apprise his landlord 
of my arrival. 

I hailed a cab, and directing the driver to the 
Rue Richelieu, plunged at once down a long 
lofty street, which soon led to the Boulevards, 
along which we drove for a considerable distance, 
and again turned southwards. The hotel was 


one of the old-fashioned sort, entered through a! 


small door in a great gate in charge of a porter; 
and though I found no landlord to weleome me, 
yet the porter was prepared for my coming, and 
at once showed me to my chamber. Four pair 
of stairs 1 mounted after him into a neat room 
carpeted over a pavement of hexagoual tiles, 
having a bed half-concealed in a recess. Point- 
ing to the bell, which I might ring in case I 
wanted anything, the man left me to myself. 
In a few minutes I had freed myself from the 
dust of travel and refreshed with a wash, and 
was retracing my steps towards the Boulevards, 
which at this twilight hour would, I was aware, 
repay my curiosity. 

Everybody has heard or read of the Boule- 
vards of Paris, and everybody has formed some 
idea of the spectacle they present—yet there is 
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probably no one, however intimate he may have 
been by report with the peculiarities of this | 
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same trees, and ample width of area—the differ- 
ence being in the nature of the pleasures en- 
joyed and the price of them, more than in any- 
thing else. To-night, as I enter the Boulevard 
des Italiens, after a day of fervid heat, I 
find it, about nine in the evening, thronged 
with a countless multitude, met together 
for no other purpose than that of individual 
recreation and enjoyment. There cannot be 
less than ten thousand of them seated on 
chairs in front of the luxurious cafés, and 
partaking of light refreshments, of which sugar 
and iced water forms no small proportion: 
within, where all is gold and crystal, are stilt 
greatcr numbers, while the broad promenades 
swarm with hundreds of thousands, whose dense 
multitudes stretch in an unbroken chain beyond 
the line of vision. The sight is imposing from 
its vastness, and suggestive from the order and 
quietness that prevail, as well as from the ad- 
mixture of all ranks and classes which make up 
the multitude. ‘The gentlemen who “ eat their 
fortunes”’ in the Boulevards—and among them 
one may notice the choicest type of the French 
face and figure—do it in full view of their 
fellows, as well of those who have nota fortane to 
eat as of those who have. The blouse and the 
short petticoat have the promenade as much their 
own as have the people of fashion, and to all ap- 
pearance enjoy it as much. More than that, the 
poor peripatetic dealer in small wares and nominal 
goods drives his trade into the very eentre of 
luxury and refinement. The crippled fiddler 
hobbles in among the little round tables, and 
tunes up for a short stave —the flower-girl 
sticks a rose in your button-hole whether you 
will or no—the dumb professor of finger-talking 
tries to claw you into a conversation, and cor- 


remarkable spot, who had not to get rid of his | rects your ignorance of his language by selling 
own preconceptions entirely when he came to| you a card of his alphabet for a penny—the 
compare them with fact. It is not so much that’ tinder merchant is at your side the moment you 
the brilliancy and splendour is greater than our| produce your pipe—and so on. At home we 
own brilliancy and splendour when we choose | should clear these waifs and strays of commeree 
to indulge in it—as that these gorgeous clements | and mendicity from a region of such undeniable 
ure never out of place. The magnificence of | gentility; but that isa despotism not thought 


the Parisian is real magnificence—that of the 
Londoner is a sham. The buildings in the 
Boulevards have sufficient altitude and majesty 
to justify and to harmonise with the splendour 
of their lower floors, so that, make them as 
magnificent as you may, they are never out of | 





of here by the authorities or desired by those 
most concerned in the matter. As I noticed 
this, L thought of the liberty, equality, and 
fraternity system, and supposed that here might 
be the remnant of it. 

The further westward you go the more grand. 


keeping with the rest of the grand structures| and exclusive is the locality; and here I en- 
of which they form a part. Each house, taking | countered some specimens in the shopkeeping 
the average, is seven stories high—some are | line that certainly eclipsed all my London expe- 
eight or nine—all have visible home-suggest-| rience. ‘‘ What building is that?” I asked of 
ing roofs above them, and all are exquisitely | a policeman in cocked hat and long sword, while 
clean ; they glimmer like summer clouds in the ‘I pointed to an immense front which was one 
suulight, and in the cool night air their pale | blaze of fire spouting from fifty thousand jets of 
fronts loom far aloft, beautiful as fairy palaces. | “A ready-made clothes shop,” he replied. 
Then these northern Boulevards are three miles! I had thought that extravagance im that species 
long; and though fashion and luxury especially | of traffic had been pushed as far as it would go 
affect the west end of the route, the difference | with us; but I was deceived for oncé, 

as to architecture is net very material through-| I did not get up very early on Sunday 


out. There are the same lofty buildings, the/ morning—my hotel being shut up in a square 
2¢2 
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court, was quiet as a churchyard, and it was nificent scale, big enough to accommodate all 
late when I woke. I had a delicious breakfast Paris. It is nothing less than a forest of trees 
of coffee, an omelette, and a salad, for less than | opened out in all directions, with grand avenues 
a couple of francs, and then inquired of the and roads intersecting each other, and abounding 
garcon for a Protestant church. He referred in places of refreshment and amusement of every 
me to a handsome young lady who sat ensconced | kind, suited for every grade—from gratuitous 
behind a lot of little basins of sugar, and she hops and dances in the common ground to the 
directed me to the Rue St. Honoré, where I pavilions and arbours of the notorious Mabille, 
was to ask for the Oratoire. I found the way | entrance five francs. 
without much trouble, people being remarkably | Towards five o’clock I began to feel hungry, 
civil. There were no signs of Sunday that [ | and resolving to have -a good dinner, I stepped 
could see along the whole route—no church- into a cab and drove to a café of some repute 
going people—and all the shops wide open for | that way in the Boulevard des Capucines, 
business—and, worse still, as I passed the | Seating myself near the window up stairs, tor the 
Louvre, at the back where the new buildings | sake of the view, I called the gargon and com- 
are going on, the masons were at work. Iam | menced operations. It was my first experiment 
not a rigid Sabbatarian, but I felt the practical |in French cookery, and I am bound in candour 
disclaimer of the Sabbath by a whole people to | to say it was an exceedingly satisfactory one. I 
be a nuisance, as I am sure it is a blunder. At had excellent soup, followed by fish, flesh, fowl, 
the Oratoire an agreeable surprise awaited me. | pastry, and a dessert of strawberries and cream, 
I had never heard a French sermon; but Jean/and all, including a small fee to the garcon, 
Bonhomme used to talk of M. Coquerel, and here | for seven francs—not quite six shillings. I 
I had the luck to see him enter the pulpit. I|may be told that in London I might have got a 
must not set myself up for a judge of cloquence ; | good dinner for half the money, and so I might; 
all I shall say is, that I was never more aston- | but such a dinner as I then ate [ could not have 
ished and delighted at anything that came from | got in London at all, any more than one could 
the lips of a man in my life. Though a_ get gas at Labrador. I do not include wine in 
foreigner, I hardly lost the sense ‘of a single| the charge. When I called for wine the garcon 
period; and if I had, the action, the wonderful | brought a bottle of stuff that looked very like 
expression of every feature, and the inflections | red ink—it tasted cold, and thin, and sour, and I 
of an unrivalled voice, would have supplied it. | could’nt drink it. At my request he changed it 
If this is French preaching, I said to myself, ‘for champagne, and did not put it down in the 
then there is no more comparison between that | bill. It is generally supposed that we English 
and the performances of the parson of our | eat much more animal food than the French do, 
parish, than there is between a gushing fountain | and I have seen statistics which, by giving the 
and a milestone. ‘several numbers of the sheep and cattle con- 
After the service, I took a walk along the | sumed by the several populations, prove as much; 
quays and over some of the bridges. The Seine | but statistics may be made to prove what you 
is not much wider than some of the tributaries | like. From what I observed in Paris, the French 
of the Thames, but the Parisians have had the | at any rate eat more flesh at a meal than we do; 
sense to make it an ornament and not a nuisance | but J found out also that their economy is much 
to the city. They have embanked it nobly on| more perfect than ours—that by making the 
both sides, and thrown over it a sufficient num- | most of the whole carcass, they feed a greater 
ber of bridges to render the traffic as rapid and | number with it than we ever do—and this I 
continuous as though no river existed. We, fancy is an item in the reckoning not taken into 
Londoners should follow their example; the ‘account by the makers of statistics or the public 
paucity of bridges over the Thames isa nuisance |either. ‘Then, again, poultry is an article of 
felt daily by millions, and, more than any other! much larger consumption throughout France 
desideratum, tends to the blockading of the | than it is in England, and that is not taken into 
streets. I peeped into the Louvre and had a/the account at all. 
look at the pottery of Palissy and the Madonnas! While finishing my champagne I enjoyed the 
of Raphael, and a mile’s length of pictures beau- | view from the window, which was but a repeti- 
tiful to see, but of which I shall not be expected | tion by daylight of what I had witnessed the 
to hazard an opinion. In the Louvre I counted | night before—with the exception of a better 
ten different military uniforms all gaping at the | position for seeing it, and the presence of a pro- 
pictures, as appeared to me for the first time— | digious number of vehicles passing and repassing 
and cverywhere in my walks I came upon|along the broad road. I rose from table in the 
soldiers, everlastingly soldiers, with which the | cool of the evening, thinking it would be as 
whole city swarms. I passed through the| well to turn my back upon this magnificence 
gardens of the Tuileries, crossed the Place de la | for a time, and look, if it were practicable, upon 
Concorde, and into the Champs Elysées, where | the other side of the shield. With this view 
the people were crowding into the Exposition, | I wandered leisurely up the Boulevards towards 
it being a twopenny day. The Champs Elysées|the Faubourg St. Antoine. I left the main 
is a kind of tea-gardens on a gigantic and mag-/road and got into bye streets and districts the 
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abodes of the poor. Some places into which I | twelve o’clock, and above two hundred thousand 
venetrated were beyond description filthy and of the population, of whom the bulk were the 
offensive, and all the worse that they were lower classes, were assembled on the mounds 
more densely populated than old St. Giles’s which surround the field to witness their evolu- 
Rookery. I lost my way, and inquiring at tions. I never had any great fancy for that sort 
a door in a narrow court, caught sight of the | of thing myself, having no faith in military 
home of a whole family, which was such science, which I have always looked upon as a 
a picture of squalor as I never hope to see | species of humbug for which we pay too dear ; 
again. It wasasingle room not a dozen feet | and I am free to confess that I found far more 
square, with no light but what entered at the | gratification in the contemplation of the mul- 
door—the floor was hard, black earth—two beds | titude who came to look on, than in anything 
stood against the wall; in one were three children, | I saw performed by the troops, although they 
and three more, dirty and half-clad, rolled about at | are said to be, and may be for aught I know, 
its foot, each eating a lump of bread which the | the first soldiers in Europe. They made an 
mother had just divided between them. The| astounding uproar with their trumpets and 
poor woman herself was begrimed with dirt, and | kettle-drums—they put to flight whole waggon- 
prematurely old; she listened, however, politely | loads of dust by their galloping charges of horse 
to my questions, and ran and called her husband | —and they shook the solid earth by the thunder- 
from the wine-shop to show me my way—a ser- | ing flight of their artillery trains; and they did 
vice for which he refused with a shrug the gra-|all this over and over again till lots of them 
tuity I offered him. In this quarter I had been | were dead beat, and sick, and fainted, and had 
looking for drunkenness, but I found none, not} to be dragged out of the dust and melée and 
a single instance; drinking there was, in the} brought-to on their backs on the cool grass. 
wine-shops, but not to excess. The tavourite| The spectators, on the other hand, seated or 
liquors seemed to be brandy-punch and red wine, | lounging in groups under the shady trees on the 
the latter, perhaps both, much diluted with! banks, took it easy enough. John Bull may 
water. The sobriety of the French is a marked | make a toil of pleasure if he will, but Jean and 
feature in their character; but though I am not | Jacques on the other side of the water will do 
disposed to withhold the commendation that it, nothing of the kind. They know better. The 
deserves, I am inclined to think it may be partly | philosophic indifference with which the whole 
referred to causes not generally recognised, and | spectacle, from beginning to end, was regarded by 
which are hardly so creditable as the self-restraint | the blouses, was one of the most curious and 
to which it is sometimes attributed. In the first | significant things imaginable. One might have 
place the means of getting drunk are not so | wondered why the majority of them had come to 
readily attainable by the poor Parisian as by the | the field at all, were it not evident that each and 
English labourer. Brandy, though much cheaper | all were amusing themselves in an independent 
than with us, is out of the question as a popular | fashion of their own, in which, if there 
drink, and beer he has not, except in bottles,| was little gaiety—and I saw very little of 
which, if the liquor is good, are high in price. Of| that among the lower orders during my 
ale and beer on draught he knows nothing, and if| visit—there was an intense appreciation of 
hedrink intoxicating beverages at all he must have} what the Italians call the dolce far mente. 
recourse to the ordinary wine. Now, I make| Multitudes had brought their wives and chil- 
no scruple in asserting that of this wine, which | dren, and as the huge host was well victualled, 
is sold in the Paris wine-shops at two-pence the | and tobaccoed, and liquorice-watered by an im- 
gill, he must swallow at least as much as will} promptu commissariat which had squatted on 
cost him two shillings to produce the same con- | every part of the ground, their simple wants were 
fusion in his ideas as would ensue to him from | easily supplied. Of the military spectacle the 
imbibing a quart of such doctored ale as is sold | blouses evidently did not care to see much—and 
in London for fourpence.. But he gets inferior | I remarked that though there was a vast amount 
wages, and has not two shillings to spend—and | of talking, I eould hear no mention made of the 
it is his poverty, I take it, quite as much as his | Emperor. 
principle, which has taught him to quench his, In the evening, I happened to pass the door of 
thirst in innocent drinks. I must say that I a theatre not far from the café where I had dined, 
should be sorry to see him exposed to the|and seeing the word, ‘Gymnase,”’ written up, 
temptation of the beer-shops which with us are ‘I expected, of course, that something gymnastic 
the nurseries of drunkenness. would be going on within; and feeling rather 
The next day I had an opportunity of wit- | weary, I resolved on sitting out the remainder of 
nessing the poor man’s enjoyment of a holiday | the day without going further. I followed the 
spectacle, of which he never tires. On the last of the crowd as it disappeared slowly within 
Monday, there came off a grand review in the | the building, and soon found myself in the pit 
Champ de Mars in presence of the Emperor and | of a small theatre, pretty tightly crammed, and 
Empress, and their guest, the King of Portugal. | awaiting the rising of the curtain. When the 
Forty thousand troops, of whom above six | curtain rose, I discovered that instead of feats of 
thousand were cavalry, were upon the ground by | strength and agility, it was a modern comedy that 
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was going to be performed. I cannot say that it 
met with my approval. The persons of the drama 
consisted of several women, all of whom were no 
better than they should be, except one, a young) 
girl, the ward of a cast-off mistress. The only two | 
male characters worth notice were a Mr. Olivier, | 
a model man of honour and a wit, and a silly, | 
sentimental soldier, who was mad to marry one 
of the frail women. The man of honour, who’ 
is his friend, won’t let him do it, and does not | 
scruple to tell him all manner of lies to prevent 
it, when a word of plain truth would have done 
the business at once. In the end they quarrel 
and fight, and after the duel an explanation is 
brought about by the usual stage method—the 
man of honour exposing the true character of 
his friend’s ‘namorata, and himself marrying the 
virtuous young girl, for whom, by the way, he 
has never shown the regard of a lover. Mr. 
Olivier, who is the crack actor of the company, 
talked so fast that I could not understand half 
he said, which was the more mortifying as the 
people laughed incessantly at his wit. But I 
have a notion, from what I did understand, and 
yet could not laugh at, that French wit is dif- 
ferent from English wit, and that if I had un- 
derstood the whole, I should not have laughed 
much. Thus, when the young ward says to 
Mr. Olivier, ‘‘ Don’t crush my bonnet—’tis the 
only one I’ve got, and I don’t think it’s paid 
for,” the whole house tittered and giggled as 
though the most exquisite jest were uttered. 
IT can’t see any wit in that speech, and 
question if the reader can. Again, when 
one of the gay ladies remarked to Mr. 
Olivier that ‘‘ wives are just what their hus- 
bands make them,” and he replied with a sig- 
nificant gesture, ‘“‘ Yes, and husbands are just 
what their wives make them,” the whole house 
was in a roar of laughter that endured for 
several minutes, though they had laughed at it 
sixty-six times before, that being the sixty- 
seventh representation. Now I grant the joke 
there, though it is no great things, and would 
have fallen dead on our English stage, because 
our dramatists have worn it threadbare, and it 
has long been as venerable as a mouldy buskin. 
The play was very long, and occupicd the whole 
evening in its performance, and it was near 
midnight when I came seething out of the pit, 





glad to escape to my lodging. 

Next morning I made one of seventeen in an | 
omnibus, where each had his elbow chair, and | 
rolled off to the Exposition. The price of ad-| 
mission had risen to a franc since Sunday, and | 
the visitors were very few, not more than four) 
hundred up to twelve o'clock. The building | 
stands on a capital site, and is every way worthy 
of its purpose ; and, in looking at it architec- 
turally, as much superior to anything that can 
be made of panes of glass and ribs of iron, as a 
finished picture is to a mathematical diagram. 
It is a work of genius, in fact, and not a huge 





conservatory. I found the interior less striking, } 
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from the limited area it covers, compared with the 
Hyde-park Palace. In other respects the Paris 
Exhibition is very much a repetition of our own 
—the arrangement of galleries and stalls being 
the same, and the goods exhibited differing in no 
important particular. In all matters of art and 
ornament the French maintain their pre-emi- 
nence over other nations, and the English do as 
much in the production of useful and substantial 
manufactures. The German books and print- 
ing, and the Prussian and Belgian cabinet-work, 
are both of the highest order; and some of the 
Staffordshire pottery was not surpassed, save in 
the application of art to its surface, by the best 
productions of Sévres. I saw the Exposition 
at a disadvantage, however, because one-third of 
the works were not finished; carpenters, and 
masons, and painters, and modellers were at 
work, and the way was blocked by their 
scaffoldings ; the fountain was not finished, and 
numberless bales of goods were not unpacked. 
I am sadly afraid the affair will prove a failure 
in the end, partly owing to the supineness of 
the management, who cannot be got to move 
—partly owing to their avarice, which drives 
them to mischievous exactions; but chiefly to 
the want of interest which the French them- 
selves take in the affair—charge them more 
than twopence, for entrance, and nobody 
enters. It is my opinion that whole 
weeks pass away during which the reccipts 
do not cover the interest of the money 
spent on the building alone. I met Lord 
Mayor Moon marching solemnly round the nave 
with a lady on his arm and a golden-liveried 
tail of Mansion House flunkeys at his heels. 
The Frenchmen mobbed him as though he had 
been monarch of all England, and I verily 
believe that half of them took him for a royal 
personage. 

On leaving the Exposition, I turned to the 
exhibition of pictures which stands not far off, 
and spent an hour or two in looking at such as 
pleased me most. The French artists, I think, 
paint historical pictures better than our own 
painters do—at any rate, they paint the history 
of their own times, which, it appears to me, is a 
more sensible plan than to go rummaging among 
Greck or Roman history, fabulous or real, and 
painting what, after all, may prove a representa- 
tion of nothing that ever took place. They 
paint, too, scenes from their own domestic life 
and manners in a more vivid and striking 
manner, and put more naturalness and action 
into their figures: let this opinion of mine, how- 
ever, be taken only for what it is worth. While 
on the subject of pictures, I may mention that 
on a subsequent day I ran over to Versailles 
by rail, and spent a morning in slipping and 
sliding over the polished floors of some 
miles of picture galleries. These galleries 
are nearly all illustrative of the history of 
France from the sixth or seventh century 
down to the present time. Each picture is 4 





monument of the national glory, and so vast are | 
the generality of them, that the whole must 

literally cover many acres of canvas and plaster. | 
Some of them are three times as big as the front | 
of an average London house, and these are de- | 
lineations of the African battles and sieges, in | 
which the very men who did bravely may see | 
iheir identical portraits thus immortalised in 

face of all the world. This is real fame, and | 
one may imagine the effect of it upon the mili- | 
tury spirit of the people. I found these pictures | 
generally surrounded by soldiers, most of whom | 
were young conscripts lately drafted to Paris| 
from the provinces. 

When I had had enough of the pictures, I got | 
out of the crowd and the gaiety, and striking | 
southwest-ward in the direction of the river, | 
wandered into a quiet, unfashionable suburb, 
that seemed nearly deserted. Bare-headed and 
bare-elbowed women were almost the only 
figures visible, and the only shops were of the 
huckstering ;kind, stocked with dried fish, and 
yards and fathoms of crusty bread and tallow 
candles, and gooseberry jelly, and such like. 
Here and there a wine-shop, dark as a prison cell, 
and, like a prison, fenced with iron bars, showed 
a few working men lounging in shirt-sleeves— 
and at the door of his shop, also caged in with 
iron bars, stood the baker, lean and haggard, 
and naked to the navel, airing his flowery 
anatomy in the fresh breeze that was blowing, 
but was not laden with ‘‘the odours of Araby.” 
Turning from the aroma, through an arch that 
led to an open space where some trees were 
rustling in the wind, I chanced to look over a 
low wall at my left, and there saw a score of 
babies sprawling and crowing on a grass plot 
under the shade of a spreading tree. I knew 
at once that I had stumbled upon a Créche. I 
knocked at the door, and asked permission to 
inspect the institution, which was readily 
granted. ‘The mistress showed me round, and 
pointed out the cradles for the weaned and un- 
weaned infants, all of which were scrupulously 
clean and neat, and not a few were occupied. 
A young mother was suckling her baby at the 
window of one of the rooms; and in the garden 
to which I descended was another performing 
the same duty. About thirty infants was the 
average brought daily to the Créche, where for 
a trifling sum they are taken care of during 
the absence of the mother, who is thus left at 
liberty to pursue her vocation, whatever it may 
be. I understood from the manager that there 
are twenty of these Créches in Paris, and that 
they are highly prized by the poor, and have 
produced the best effects. 

This discovery gave a new direction to my 
thoughts—one result of which was, that next 
morning I made my way to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, in the Rue d’Enfer. I had a notion that 
there was some connexion between the mode of 
living of the poorer classes of Paris and their 





paternal and filial relations, which might be | 
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worth observing; and the Foundling Hospital I 


judged might throw some light on the subject. 


This hospital is a huge establishment; and it is 
like nothing of the kind that we have at home. 
It has been in being more than two hundred 
years, and is regarded by the French as a do- 
mestic necessity, there being above a hundred 
and fifty others upon a similar model in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. The ugly feature 
of them all is, that they recognise the right of 
parents to desert their children by practically 
countenancing their abandonment. ‘The Paris 
hospital contains six hundred beds, and seven 
times as many would be requisite were it not 
that all the children except those who are sick, 
crippled, or diseased when they come, are 
sent out into the country to be nursed as fast as 
they arrive. Any woman not living in the 
neighbourhood of Paris may apply for a child 
to nurse, and, if recommended by the curé of 
her parish, is pretty sure to have one confided 
to her care. I saw women in the hos- 
pital, who had come, some a considerable 
distance, for that purpose. ha remain on trial 
for a day or two, and generally depart with their 
young charges, for the care of whom they receive 
a small monthly allowance. The cost of the 
Foundling Hospital of Paris to the Government 
is about two millions of francs a year—an enor- 
mous sum to disburse in support of a charity of so 
equivocal a nature, and which probably operates 
as much to perpetuate the crime of desertion as 
to mitigate its dire results. I was informed 
that the number of children deserted in Paris 
alone, is above four thousand every year; and 
as many as fourteen thousand have been sent out 
to nurse in a single twelvemonth. A nurse may 
keep her child, if she choose, till it is old enough 
for school, but she is expected to keep it at least 
two years; when she resigns it—and the pay is 
not enough to tempt her to keep it much beyond 
her term—it is transferred to the Orphan Hos- 
pital, which is an establishment supplementary 
to the Foundling. To this hospital are admitted 
not only foundlings, but the children of parents 
who are dead, or who, being alive, can produce a 
certificate from the Prefect of Police that they 
are not able to support them ; besides these, the 
children of culprits are also received during their 
parents’ imprisonment. All are classed as 
orphans, and all receive a useful education, qua- 
lifying them for business pa If they fall 
sick, they are transferred to the Hospital for 
Sick Children until they recover. At a proper 
age they are apprenticed to useful trades, and 
they remain wards @f the institution until they 
have attained their majority. The females, 
when they marry, are moreover entitled, if their 
conduct has been praiseworthy, to a dowry of 
about six pounds. 

Now, not objecting to the benevolent ingre- 
dient in all this, it strikes me that there is a 
great deal of impolicy and injustice mixed up 
ulong with it. First of all there is the tolera- 
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tion, not to say encouragement, of a crime which | and in localities in which, for the most part, there 
ought to be punished—the abandonment of is no drainage. For some approach to outward 
children by their parents ; secondly, the virtuous | cleanliness they are indebted to the scavengers 
part of the community, who have to pay the!—but their dwellings are unendurably offensive 
expense, are punished for the crimes of the | and filthy within—and it is only foul weather 
vicious; and lastly, and worst of all, the vicious | or frost that will drive them in-doors. To rear 
arent is deprived of that reforming influence |a young family in such dens as these must be 
which it is the nature of innocent childhood to | attended with no end of annoyance and difficulty 
exercise upon all. Is it not a fact that many |—and it is no wonder that, knowing as she does 


men, and women too, for the matter of that, are 
not worthy of the name until they have had the 
obligations of parentage laid upon them? I am 
sure it is. I have noticed fifty times in my life 
the reform of evil habits by paternal tics, and 
the first growth of true manly character under 
the teaching of unconscious infancy. I shall 
be told that if the Foundling Hospital were 
closed to parents wishing to get rid of their off- 
spring, the crime of infanticide, which already 
prevails to a fearful extent, would increase— 
that when the pivot-boxes which enabled a 
mother to get rid of her babe even without the 
form of an application were abolished, it did in- 
crease rapidly. I know that, and I don’t wonder 
at it—a woman who had made up her mind to 
put her child into a box, turn a pivot, and sce 
it no more for ever, might easily take the other 


that her child will have a better chance of life 
in the Foundling Hospital than at home—for 
there the state of mortality is less than half what 
‘it isin the dwellings of the poor—a mother 
should prefer parting with her child to witness- 
‘ing its miserable death. I have no doubt that 
it is considerations of this kind which have led 
to the establishment of the Créches, and I was 
informed that they are supposed already to have 
‘diminished in some degree the cases both of de- 
| sertion and infanticide. 
| Thesamecause that operatesin the abandonment 
of children naturally enough drives the sick 
away from theirabominable domiciles the moment 
they become seriously ill, and fills the hospitals. 
The number of hospitals—and they do not ade- 
_ quately meet the demand—is in consequence enor- 
mous, and among their inmates are found a class 


step, and fling it into the river when the box|of people who with us would never think of 
was no longer open. But it is a question| throwing themselves in sickness upon a chari- 
with me whether the law which recognises de-| table institution. The number of hospital beds 
sertion as an indifferent thing, docs not also|in Paris ‘is nearly twenty thousand, or more 
virtually recognise infanticide, which is a crime | than one for every fifty of the inhabitants; and 
but a shade deeper in guilt, as a light offence— | the number of hospital patients in a year actually 
and whether, in standing in the same position as| exceeds that of the whole population of the 
the receiver does to the thief, with regard to| metropolis by more than a hundred and fifty 
desertion, it is altogether free from the guilt of| thousand! The small tradesman of Paris goes to 
an accomplice in the matter of child murder. If| the hospital as a matter of course when he is ill 
infanticide is found to increase under any whole-|—and by the poorest classes applications are 
some restriction, I would say, let the police look | daily made which cannot be received for want 
to that—let the executive pay more regard to|of room. I was not surprised at this on wit- 
human life, and not wink at murder and violent |nessing the admirable system of hospital 
deaths in the way they do. Why, it was but | management, and the comfort of the patients, 
the other evening I stepped into the Morgue,| who have their promenades and exercising 
and saw ten dead bodies which had been fished! grounds when they are convalescent, and the 
out of the Seine that morning, stripped and benefit of the first advice and appropriate dict. 
exposed, with their garments hung above them, | I went to the Hotel Dieu, and walked through 
that their friends might identify them if they some of the wards, which were as clean, airy, 
could or would. I wonder what we should say and pure as the saloons of Versailles; there are 
in London if thirty or forty corpses, which between eight and nine hundred beds in that 
would be about the proportion, taking the! building alone, and it receives not less than 





relative populations into account, were hauled 
out of the Thames of a morning, and all in- 
quiries as to their fate were left to the chance of 
their friends identifying their bodies and making 
it themselves! No coroner’s jury, no inquest— | 
nothing but perfect apathy dh the subject ! 
Now, as I hinted before, this abandonment or 
slaying of their offspring is closely connected 
with the wretched domestic position of the Paris 
poor and labouring classes. They live huddled 
together, scores of families in one huge house, | 
in which there is no provision for the preserva- | 
tion of decency, no privies, no water but what 
they buy or fetch from the nearest Prone 


twelve thousand patients in a year—the deaths 
being only seven or eight per cent.—a rate, L 
should imagine, far below that of any London 
hospital. While I was taking a look at the 
convalescents, some of whom were sitting in the 


sun on a long bench that overlooks the river, I 


was startled by hearing a feeble voice pronounce 
my name. I looked round, and, as I am a 
living man, there sat Jean Bonhomme, my old 
shopman and teacher, reduced to a mere 
skeleton. I was taken quite aback. 

‘‘ Mong Dew,” said I,‘‘Jean, can that be you?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said he, laughing, “ what would 
vou have? I took a fever, and came here to be 





I am getting well fast, and shall be all | 


cured. 
right in a week or two.” | 
“How long have you been in distress?” said I. | 
‘« Distress,” said he, ‘‘I have had no distress | 
but the fever, and that is gone, thank God.” 
The fellow, confound him, had no notion of | 
any meanness in being cured at the public ex- | 


pense I felt inclined to give him a jobation, | 
but he was too weak to stand much of that. He 
declined my offers of service, and assured me | 
that he stood in need of nothing; so I left him | 
with a shake of the hand, which was not so) 
hearty as it would have been had I met him | 
elsewhere—for I felt ashamed that a shopman 
of mine, to whom I had paid sixty pounds a-year 
besides his board, should demean himself by 
going voluntarily to the hospital. 

I spent a day in walking and driving about 
to the different churches and markets of Paris, | 
both of which are well worth the observation of | 
the stranger, and will repay his time and 
trouble. Of ecclesiastical architecture I need 
say nothing, since it is all down in the guide- 
books; which is fortunate so far, as I am no 
judge of it myself. The churches are always 
open for the benefit of those who choose to go 
and worship. I must say that I saw nobody in 
any of them, save a few old women, new 
widows, and love-sick young girls—except in 
one instance, and that was in St. Eustache, 
where a grey-headed old man lighted up a 
couple of candles before an image of the Vir- 
gin, and plumped himself down on his knees 
to watch them burn out. When I say I saw 
nobody, I mean no worshippers—of visitors 
there were abundance, and I felt a little scan- 
dalised at the noise and talk they kept up, 
while the old women were fingering their beads— 
much good may it do them—in silence. With 
the markets I was much pleased—though the 
Marché des Innocents stinks confoundedly, 
perhaps because the fountain happened to be 
dry when I was there, and the building opera- 
tions going on close at hand prevent a due 
regard to cleanliness. The fish-market is, how- 
ever, well managed, and a model of its kind. 
Of the flower-markets, that which is held round 
the Madeline is the finest, and I would recom- 
mend no visitor to Paris to pass it over. 

I went to Pére la Chaise, the chief cemetery 
of Paris, of which, however, enough has been 
written and said to spare me the trouble of any 
remarks. I shall only say that it is the grave 
of a vast amount of money, as well as human 
remains—enough having been sunk in mau- 
soleums and monuments to build a magnificent 
city. This ultra reverence for the dead struck 
me as curiously discrepant with the disregard 
for human life which is a part of the French 
character. The view of the capital from this 
burying-ground is alone worth the trouble of 
the visit, and can hardly be equalled from any 
other point. I made the attempt to climb the 
column in the Place Vendome, to get a bird’s- 
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eve view, but was driven back by the heat and 


‘stifling atmosphere of that narrow funnel, 


which in all probability would have choked me 
had I persevered in the attempt. _ : 
During my stay in Paris, I made it a point to 
speak to every man, whatever his grade in Ihife, 
who was willing to converse; and I hoped by 
this means to get some idea of the popular 
fecling on the subject of the Emperor and of 
public affairs in general. My attempts in this 
direction were far from successful. When I 
plumped down on the same bench with an old 
gentleman in the Champs Elysées, and, giving 
the good-day, began to talk about the Exposi- 
tion, he was chatty enough; but when [I led off 
to the Emperor, his probable intentions and the 
prospect of a succession, he grew as mute as a 
tish—gave me a side-long look, and, under cover 
of a pinch of snuff, rose and walked off. When, 


in the Café de Mille Colonnes, I took up the 


Moniteur, and asked a man of the world, who 
had shown me some polite attentions, what had 
become of all the political articles, and why its 
first page was filled by a theatrical critique in 
large type, its last page nothing but a huge 
placard, a puff of a new perfume, and its two 
centre pages little else but penny-a-lining— 
instead of answering my question, he asked 
me whether I played billiards, and when I 
said ‘‘ No,” took up a long stick, and began 
poking about the balls by himself. When I 
sat down to rest myself in the Park of 
St. Cloud, by the side of that big cascading 
fountain, and a young fellow came up and, 
depositing a heavy bundle, sat down by my side, 
and I asked him which he liked best, the rule of 
the Republic or of Louis Napoleon—he got 
upon his legs on the instant, and, beginning to 
sing a song about a nightcap, walked off with- 
out answering a word. I tried to get some in- 
formation of the sort I wanted out of the porter 
at my hotel, when I settled the first week’s 
account ; and I even made an attempt upon the 
garcon who made my bed; but it was of no use 
—the porter was dumb, and fhe garcon was an 
ass, and I made nothing by my motion in either 
ease. The Paris people seem all to have taken 
a solemn oath against politics, and so I was de- 
barred from my favourite topic of conversation. 
However, I fell in luck’s way at last. Having 
a mind one day to take an excursion on the 
railway that runs round Paris, just to see what 
was to be seen, I took it into my head to 
mount up into the waggon, as it is called, on 
the top of the second-class carriages. Here I 
was soon joined by’an elderly man, and when 
the train set off, we two were alone on the 
roof. Now, thought I, here is another chance; 
this fellow can’t run away at any rate, 
and if he is to be pumped I'll pump him. I 
began to reckon him up as he sat before me. 
He might be about sixty years of age, wore a 
suit not the fashion, and a good deal the worse 
for wear; had a broad, rather battered hat, an 





customed to hard manual labour. 

‘A pleasant day, my friend,” I began; “bean- | 
tiful weather.” 

‘‘ We shall have rain directly,” he said. 

There was not a cloud to be seen. ‘* How do! 
you make that out?’ I asked, 
could reply we had entered a tunnel, and the 
cold air condensing the steam, it fell upon us| 
in a shower, from which, bcing quite exposed, 
we had no protection. 

The man laughed. “ ‘I told you so,” he said. 
*‘ Refreshing, isn’t it?’ 

The ice being thus pleasantly broken, I 
began to turn the conversation into the channel 
I wished. He was very cautious at first, and 
would not understand the drift of my questions. 

** You don’t take me for a spy?” I said. 


“No,” said he, ‘I don’t; yet we have spies | 


of all nations, though you are none. What 
do you want to know ?” 

‘IT want to know what is the popular feeling 
towards the present Government, and whether 
the people—you yourself, for instance—desire its 
continuance, or believe that it will continue.” 

“Tt is adifficult question,” he said. ‘I think 
more people wish the stability of the Govern- 
ment than believe in it. For my part, I am not 
a public creditor, and you need not put me down 
in either list.” 

‘* You are a malcontent, then, I presume.” 

“‘T am a Parisian born and bred, and my 
prejudices are not in favour of a despotism.” 

‘* But if a despotism saves you from anarchy, 
and gives you the liberties you want ?—” 

‘‘Tt can do neither in perpetuity,” he broke 
in. ‘It can only cobble and contrive, with one 
expedient after another—each new law a re- 
striction for the subject and a licence for the 
sovercign.” 

‘‘ But this is necessarily 
for France.” 

‘‘Granted—but France can always govern | 
herself; she is not to be bound hand and foot.” 


a time of expedicnts | 


honest-looking faec; and, from his large hands | excitement, rubbed his hands, and grinned with 
and flat, rugged finger- nails, was, I saw, ac- | delight. 
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“Look you how it is with us,” said 
| he, ‘‘the press is not only gagged, but individual 
| voices are struck dumb. <A word against the 
| Government, though spoken in private con- 
versation, is punished with imprisonment and 
‘exile. The stupid peasantry have invested the 


Before he | sovereign power in a man who is morally a 


| monster, and they have bound the bargain by 
trusting him with their money. Heisacuuning 
| dog, anal plays his cards well; but he will be 
picquetted in the end. Meanwhile, we are 
managed every way—nothing takes its natural 
course—the imperial finger is in every mun’s 
dish—trade and commerce are regulated by the 
bureau, and industry is so fettered by taxes, that 
a man like me may almost as well go to sleep as 
| 80 to work. The old grudge of the provinces 
‘against the towns is satisfied, I should hope, at 
last. The stupidity of the nation has cut the 
throat of its common sense, and roguery rules 
the roast.” 

‘Then you think the Government will not 
last >” 

‘‘T am sure it won’t. Men are looking for a 
succession ; but mark what I say—there will bo 
no succession.”’ 

‘What! is the report a hoax, think you?” 

‘‘T neither know nor care; but there will be 
no succession.” 

Here the train drew up at a station, and the 
speaker, tripping from the iron steps, was on 
the platform before the carriage stopped. IL 
thought to overtake him, and have a little further 
conversation, but cre I could manage the difficult 
descent he had disappeared in the crowd. 

But my fingers ache with holding the pen, 
and I must bring this long scrawl toa close. IL 
thought to say something of a pleasant pic-nic 
at which I was invited to join in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and a game of twos and threes in 








which I took part with a merry family there. 
| And something I intended to say of the grand 
‘public places, and fountains, and shady gardens of 
| Paris, w hich make the city such a Paradise in 


‘ But for yourself, now, how are you bound?| fine weather, and which impress the stranger 
What liberties do you want that you have not | with their classic and almost awful grandeur 


rot?’ 

ee: Everything—liberty to speak, to work, to 
buy, to sell—to live, in short. I speak to you | 
now, because I am not afraid of you—and if I | 
thought 3 you atraitor, I would pitch you beneath | 
the w heels; but you know the press is gagged, | 


and magnificence. 


Some curious details, also, L 
might have given of the various odd ways in 
which the industrious poor of the city rake and 
\Scrape together the means of a hivelihood— 
routing for rags in the street—fishing up to 


‘their middles in the river for gudgeons—shaving 


and when the press is gagged we are all gagged. dogs—combing Angora cats—plucking poultry 


What would you do, now, in England, to any 
sovereign who ‘should gag the press ?” 
“The sovereign could not do it.” 

‘* Any minister, then ?”’ 
‘‘ No minister could do it either. 
is greater than throne or cabinet.” 
“My God! you are a nation! But vit a | 
minister were to try, what would you do?’ 
‘* Twist his neck,” I hazarded. 
The poor man, who was now in a stute of) 


Our press 


end of my tether, and must conclude. 


—hawking books—euiding strangers about— 


warning passengers off the pavement where it 
,is faulty of a dark night—and a score of other 
odd ways, unthought of with us, of earning a 


But I have come to the 
Before I 
lay down my pen, however, let me make one 
declaraiion on the subject of Paris in general. I 


halfpenny or a penny. 


|have set down many things in this paper in 


praise of that magnificent city; but 1 would 
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have it distinctly understood that my commenda- | 
tions are solely applicable to Paris out of 
doors, and that Paris within doors, so far as 
my experience goes, I don’t like at all. There 
is an old saying, that he who always smells 
well smells ill. Now, Paris is a complete 
magazine of perfumes—you see perfumes ad- 
yertised and for sale everywhere; yet it is my 
opinion that if they had ten thousand tons 
more, they would need every grain of it. My 
own hotel within doors was a perfect stink-pot 
till I got the window open ; and I called upon a 
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friend in the Boulevard Poissoniére, who lodged 
in a house the rent of which was 1,000/. a-year, 
and that was no better. I could not go into 
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particulars on this subject withont using terms 
which the Editor of Za:# would not print. I 
may say this much, however—that I have seen 
persons of fashion living, in Paris, in juxta- 
position with nuisances which would drive the 
poorest mechanic in London out of the cheapest 
lodging that could be offered him, and which 
no earthly consideration would tempt an 
English cottager to submit to. Take that, my 
worthy Parisian friend and ally, and make the 
best of it; and, if you think a shopkeeper’s 
advice worth anything, apply a little of the in- 
genuity and expense you have devoted for the 


purpose of gratifying the stranger’s eye, to the 


relief of his nose. 


TELSE WOLLERSIEN, 


A PAGE FROM THE 


TRAGEDY OF WAR, 


FROM THE DANISH.—IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IY. 


to be a traitor to his country, or a spy 1n its ser- | 
vice, is uncertain; but however this may have 
been, the Princes determined upon adopting the 
route recommended by the Ditmarsher—either | 
honestly or in the hope that his advice would not 
be followed—and consequently they proceeded 
through Alvensdorp and Windbergen to Meldorp. 

The army advanced joyfully, as to a merry- 
making ; and with dance, and music, and revelry, 
the war did in truth begin. In Windbergen, 
the vanguard presented themselves as unbidden 
guests at a family festival. In the more southern 
villages they had found the houses empty and 
deserted, their possessors having fled with all 
their moveable property ; but, in this latter 
town, some of the thoughtless inhabitants were 
celebrating a wedding with the usual signs of 
mirth. It is said that the parents of bride and 
bridegroom had scorned the notion of postponing 
the appointed ceremony on account of the war 
(although they had sent their younger children 
and part of their property to a place of safety) : 
an unlucky piece of obstinacy that entailed wo- 

consequences on themselves and the few 
guests who were bold enough to accept their 
invitation. 

As the vanguard approached the town in the 
quiet night the sound of the music reached them 
from afar. They halted, listened, advanced 
again, and then sent forward scouts. When the 
latter, having ascertained that all the houses in 
the town, with the exception of one, had been 
deserted, returned and made their report, it was 
determined that this house should at once be 
surrounded. The foolhardy and careless wed- 
ding party suspected no danger until the doors 
Were forced open and the Lansquenets rushed 


hin. 
Wueruer Duke Frederick believed Carsten Holm! or resistance. 





It was then too late to think either of flight 
Unarmed and defenceless, the 
men, old and young, were at once put to death ; 


, the musicians only and the women were spared for 


awhile. The latter, who, in the course of a few 
brief moments had seen husbands, lovers, kins- 
men, friends cut down like grass by the hand of a 
ruthless mower, and now beheld their dead 
bodies weltering in blood at their feet, stood as 
if transfixed with terror. The infernal regions 
seemed to have opened before them, and to have 
belched forth a legion of devils. The scene that 
was passing before them was as incomprehensi- 
ble to them as it was terrible. Soon, however, 
they were awakened to dreadful consciousness, 
for when the butchering was at an end, some of 
the ruthless warriors, while their comrades 
were removing the corpses of the murdered 
men, seized the unhappy women, and having 
ordered the terrified musicians to strike up a lively 
tune, forced them to foot a dance with them. 
Round and round, in wild, whirling circles, they 
forced their struggling, screaming, imploring, 
wailing victims, ©The screeching, discordant 
tones of the instruments, the shrieks of the 
women, and the savage hooting of the soldiery, 
formed together a combination of sounds as 
hideous as the sights that met the eye. Round 
the tables some of the soldiers were seated, 
emptying, with song and noisy mirth, the 
beakers filled by the victims they had slain. 
The worthy leader of these bloodhounds had 
taken possession of the bride, and was whirling 
her round in bacchantian, voluptuous dance. 
The wretched maiden, who a few moments pre- 
viously had been tripping it lightly at the side 
of her beloved, with a heart as light as her foot, 
and who now, widowed and bereaved, found 
herself in the power of a demon, felt the courage 





of despair and the thirst for vengeance rising in | 
her soul. At this moment her fiend- like | 
partner slipped in a pool of blood that was_ 
stiffening on the floor; with the force of despair 
she gave him a push that sent him reeling to the | 
ground, and as he fell she seized a halberd | 
resting against the wall, and buried it in his| 
heart—with a fearful oath he breathed out his 
crime-laden soul. So quick had been her move- 
ments that she had time to fell another and 
another of the ribald troop, while she called to 
her sisters in misfortune to follow her example, 
to revenge the fallen, to sell their lives dearly, 
and to save their honour. But the latter alone 
was achieved, for the soldiers, furious at seeing 
their leader and two of their comrades fall by the 
hand of a woman, without further delay im- 
molated those whom the ‘y would otherwise have 
preserved for a worse fate, and perhaps for a more 
painful death. 

Such was the end of the merrymaking and 
the beginning of the war. It was the advanced 
division of the guards that had perpetrated this 
fearful deed; a fitting prologue to the great 
dance of death in the low meadow lands of | 
Hemmingstedt. Those monsters—the off-scour- 
ings of all the nations of Europe—in whose 
breasts the last sparks of human sentiment had 
long been extinguished, spent the rest of the 
night in drinking and gambling. Licentious 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish songs, ac- 
companied by the dashing of beakers, the rattling 
of dice, with oaths and thumps upon the table, 
resounded within the house, while without sat, 
in silent, ghastly array, the corpses of the mur- 
dered women, placed by their murderers along 
the gable-end of the house, the bride in the 
middle, with her blood-stained wreath resting on | 
her pallid forehead. Thus they were found by 
the advancing army, whose van, consisting of | 
the famous and terrible euards, the ruffi: ns | 
joined, ready for new acts of violence and 
cruelty. 

It was acalm winter morning. The heavens 
were clad in the hues of joy and love, the earth | 
in the spotless white of innocence. A few | 
stars were still twinkling in the clear blue 
rault; in the west hung the silvery moon. In| 
the cast the horizon was belted with crimson, | 
and a golden glory indicated the spot where the 
sun was about to rise in his splendour. The! 
earth was wrapped in a covering of unsullied | 
snow, and trees and bushes wore robes of 
equal whiteness. Beaming resplendent, uprose | 
the sun; glittering in its rays, rows of steel- | 
clad warriors moved through the unhappy town. | 
Their way lay past the bridal house, round | 
which, in the blood-stained snow, lay the bodies | 
of the murdered wedding guests; while behind 
them, against the gable-wall, sat the female 
corpses, in their torn and sullied festive gar- | 
ments. With jibes and jeers the guard p: assed | 
by—with mirthful songs the Danes and Hol- 
steiners followed, giving scarce a passing glance | 














| our judges on the last day. 
lamentably, brother.”’ 


replied the Duke, 
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But when the royal bro- 
thers came along side by side on their prancing 
steeds, one of the Ditmarshers—who, though 
fatally wounded, was not dead—awoke from a 
trance, and, raising himself partially up, with one 
hand resting on the breast of one of his mur- 


at the ghastly sight. 


dered companions, stared at them with stiff and 
frenzied gaze. His silvery hair was matted 
with clotted blood, and gory streaks furrowed 
his pallid cheeks. The King’s and the Duke’s 
horses reared, plunged, snorted, and refused to 
move, and thus against their will, the royal 
brothers were forced to listen to the dying man’s 
address :—‘‘ May Heaven reject you and the 
earth swallow you up, ye crowned robbers! 
Wherefore have you come into this peaceful 
land? Of what offence have our defenceless 
women and our innocent children been guilty 
towards you? Their blood is on your hands; 
it will burn into your souls in hell like un- 
quenchable flames! Forward, forward ! murder! 
lay waste! But the day of vengeance is 
yet to come; the hour when the curse shall 
fall upon you is at hand, and ye shall howl with 
terror and quiver with fear! Ye shall look 
around you in vain for rescue or for flight! But 
there will be no escape from the hand of the 
blood avenger!’’ An arrow here put an end to 
his bitter curses: hit in the breast, he threw 
out his arms wildly, and sank back dead on the 
snow. 

“A dreadful spectacle !” sighed the King. 

‘‘ Alas!’ answered the Duke; ‘‘ such sights are 


inseparable from war.” 


“The image of this bleeding old man, of 
these cruelly murdered women, will long dwell 
in my memory,” continued the King. “It 
seemed to me as if they were seated there to be 
This war begins 


“There cannot be war without bloodshed,” 
gloomily. 

“ But innocent blooc ,”’ interrupted the King. 
“T begin already to repent that we have taken 
these euards into our service; they are not men, 
but fiends.” 

‘For that very reason they are not too good 
to serve as the enfans perdus of the army,” 
‘replied the Duke. ‘Let them bear the first 
brunt; let the Ditmarsh peasants cool their 
blazing courage in combat with them!” 

“That is well enough; but may not their 
cruclties call down vengeance upon our heads? 
The maledictions of yon dying man sound in my 
ear like a warning of evil.” 

“Nay, my brother!” cried the Duke; “if 
the ravings of a dying madman suffice to upset 
your equanimity, it were better we had never 
undertaken the invasion of this den of robbers.” 

“ Brother Frederick,” said the King, in a Tre- 
| proachful tone, ‘‘ have we come hither to conquer 
the country or to destroy it? For the former 
| purpose we need not the assistance of foreign 
bloodhounds ; they may, indeed, render the con- 
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quest more difficult, for their ruthless deeds will | 
drive the inhabitants to despair.” | 

“Nay, my lord and brother,” replied the | 
Duke, ‘‘to such extremities they will not pro- 
ceed. As soon as Meldorp is taken, the whole | 
country will be at our feet. With the division | 
of the booty we will have greater difficulties, for | 
these beasts of prey are insatiable. But in this | 
case We are strong enough to keep them in| 
check. We are five-and-twenty thousand | 
against five thousand, even supposing that their 
numbers have not decreased before that.’’ 

The roar of cannon interrupted the conversa- 
tion; it was the guard beginning the attack on 
Meldorp. ‘The town was taken somewhat aback, 
for it was not expected that it would be at- 
tacked by so strong a force. The defence was 
in consequence without plan—wild, desperate. 
The hired troops—about one hundred in number 
—on seeing the immense host that was advanc- 
ing against them,,advised the inhabitants to sur- 
render at once; and though the latter, upbraid- 
ing them with treachery and cowardice, forced 
them to remain at their posts, no sooner were 
the first cannon fired than they escaped over to 
the enemy. The native Meldorpers, far from 
following the example of the hirelings, only 
became more obstinate in their determination to 
defend themselves to the utmost, and not to 
allow the assaulters to enter the town except | 
across their bodies. And not for a moment did 
they swerve in their heroic resolve; they first 
fired their cannon, which made many an opening 
in the ranks of the guards ; afterwards they used | 
their bows and slings, and lastly, defended the 
passage of the gates man against man, with their 
long spears, the favourite weapon of the Dit- 
marshers. The Lansquenets found their task no 
easy one, and though the town was ultimately 
taken, it was at a heavy cost; while the heroic 
self-sacrifice of its defenders had at least gained 
time for the greater number of the women, the 
children, and the aged, to escape out of the 
town on the other side. Those that remained 
met with a dreadful fate. 

According to the resolution passed in the 
assembly of the syndics, Carsten Holm had 
been despatched to Meldorp with a couple of 
hundred men. As soon as the first war-cry was 
heard, he gathered his men, and hastened with 
the citizens towards the southern extremity of. 
the town. When, on arriving at this spot, he | 
beheld the long array of infantry and cavalry, | 
that reached as far as the village of Windbergen, | 
which had by this time been set on fire, he ex- 
claimed : | 

‘‘ We have been deceived by the enemy. In- | 
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wards. To effect this it is not necessary that we 
should all sacrifice ourselves; some of us ought 
to escort the fugitives. Now choose, ye men 
of Meldorp, whatever task pleases you best! 
I and my men are equally willing to remain of 
to go.” 

‘We thank you,” answered a venerable old 
man, ‘for your brotherly friendship; but it 
shall never be said with truth that we Mel- 
dorpers abandoned our town and left the task of 
defending it to others; hasten ye away, and 
save what it is possible to save!” 

Carsten Holm then hurried back into the town 
with his men from the north marshes, urged on 
the dilatory, and helped to carry the little chil- 
dren. Some of the women were unable to move 
because of illness, others because of their age, 
and many of the aged of both sexes refused to 
abandon the place of their birth, while not a 
few among the married women armed themselves 
and hastened to join their husbands, determined 
to die or to conquer with them. 

The fugitives divided into two parties; the 
one moved towards Biisum, the other towards 
Hemmingstedt; the escort was in consequence 
likewise divided, and Holm, with his division, 
selected the latter route. All escaped except 
he, the leader. He was, indeed, the last to 
depart, yet no one could account for how it was 
that he suddenly disappeared; and the surprise 
of all was greater still when they learnt that he 
was a prisoner, and had been conveyed to 
Meldorp. 

The town was taken by assault, and this pre- 
sented a sufficient pretext for the usual cruel 
proceedings of the guards. Everything living 


was put to death, and all lifeless objects were 


destroyed; the houses alone were spared, be- 
cause they afforded a desirable shelter during 
the severe season. Although this was effected 
so speedily by the vanguard that nothing was 
left to be done by the main body of the army 


‘when it arrived, the two royal brothers never- 


theless became witnesses to a still more bar- 
barous and revolting scene than that which 
they had beheld in Windbergen. As they were 
entering the town, they saw, through the broken 
window of one of the houses, a young girl, who 
had probably until then succeeded in concealing 


herself, flying, with a child in her arms, from a 


Lansquenet who was pursuing her. When she 
found that she could not escape, she turned 
round and faced her pursuer, holding up the 
child as a shield before her. The innocent babe, 
smiling, stretched out its little arms towards the 
glittering helmet and the waving plume, and 
the barbarian clove its little head in twain with 


stead of following the old route through Hamme, | his sabre. The Duke shot down the monster on 
he is preparing to attack us here with his whole | the spot, and thus rescued the girl ;, but neither 
force; to keep him out of the town with our) he nor his brother ever forgot this heart-rending 
small force is quite impossible. The only thing | scene. 

We can do, is to keep him at bay, until the aged} In deep silence they rode through the gloomy 
men among you, together with the women portal of the Franciscan monastery. The 
and the children, make their escape north-' heavens also were gloomy, and a thick fog was 
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spread like a veil over the misery of the earth. 
The air was exceedingly calm, and the distant 
hooming of the western ocean, announcing a 
change “of wind and weather, was distinctly 
audible. 

While preparations were being made for the 
quartering and provisioning of the troops in 





Meldorp and the surrounding villages, the King | 
and the Duke, being left alone, were pacing up| 


and down the refectory in the monastery. 
King repeatedly stopped short and listened. 
length he said : 
‘What is that booming I hear ata distance?’ 
‘‘The western ocean.” 


At 


“It sounds to my ears like the thunder of 


vengeance. Would that this war were soon 
over.” 

‘It 7s over, said the Duke, quickly ;” I con- 
fidently expect that the Ditmarshers, warned by 
this beginning, will hasten to give in their 
submission, and therefore, if it so please you, 
we will tarry here a few days.” 

Betore the King could answer, they were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the Dukes of Olden- 
burg, Hans Ahlefeldt, and several other generals, 


followed by Junker Slenitz, the commander of 


the guards. Addressing the iatter, the King said, 
coldly, ‘‘ Your men, Sir, are brave but crucl ; 
they spare neither women nor helpless babes.” 

“Please your Majesty,” answered Slenitz, 
with equal coldness, ‘‘ When the falcon is let 
fly at the deer, it does not distinguish between 
the buck and the doe. If we want the one, we 
must take the other also. Such is ever the way 
in war—I thought your Majesty had learnt this 
in Sweden.” 

‘‘1 know something of war,” replied King 
Hans; “but only of war against armed men; 
against the defenceless my soldiers have nev or 
shown their courage—a general must know how 
to maintain discipline.” 

‘“T was under the oy, sear ” replied 
Slenitz proudly, ‘that the great guard, that 
has served with so much distinction undcr so 
many potentates, was taken into your Majesty’s 


9? 


service to poe war, and not to weep over the | 


miseries of war. When it has gained a victory 
over your Witsis enemies, methinks there is 
no need of inquiring whether a few old women 
may have perished or not. If it be so, itis not 
my fault; I cannot be present everywhere.” 
The King turned away, and, biting his lips, 
said to the “Duke, 
the hounds—let us hasten to put an end to the 
war, that we may dismiss them all together.” 
The conversation was here again interrupted 
by Henrick Ranzan, who entered with the cap- 
tive Carsten Holm. The 
nised the prisoner, beckoned to him, and with- 
drew with him into a window recess, where 
they were soon joined by the King. Holm 
inclined himself profoundly before the two 
exalted personages, and said, “I congratulate 
your Majesty and your Highness upon the 


The | 


| 
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triumphant commencement of the war, and T 
am proud to think that my humble advice was 
adopted and followed.” 

‘You shall have no reason to complain of our 
want of gratitude,” said Duke Frederick: 
‘‘ when'the country is conquered, and order and 
tranquillity established, we will bestow the 
estate of Tileburg on you and your descendants 
for ever.” 

Holm inclined himself still deeper, and con- 
tinued: ‘ Tallowed myself to be taken prisoner 
on purpose to be able to be of further use to your 
’| Highnesses by my knowledge of the country and 
the people. And, if it so please you, I may re- 
turn to my countrymen, to hasten their submis- 
sion by my instigations, or if I cannot succeed 
herein, to communicate their plans to my 
gracious lords.” 

“ Very well,” answered the Duke. ‘TI con- 
sider you to be a man of judgment, and belicve 
you to be sincerely devoted to us; but after the 
many pacific proposals we have made to your 
countrymen, it would be unbecoming our dig- 
nity to send you as envoy and mediator of 
peace.” 

‘Nay, my lord,” interrupted Holm, ‘such 
was nowise my meaning. I must go among 
them as if secretly escaped from captivity. ut 
as it is possible that the warlike ardour of my 
countrymen may prove too strong for my persua- 
sions, or that I may be suspected on account of my 
pacific disposition, and that it may thus be ren- 
dered difficult for me to return hither, I would 
venture to suggest that in such case your High- 
nesses should make a speedy attack on the north 
marshes, by way of Sénderhamme and Hem- 
mingstedt, and march straight on to Heide. 
Along this route I answer for it that no one 
exp ects the enemy, ana I will do my best to 
strengthen the conclusion already come to on 
this point.” And Carsten Holm then again 
inclined himself, saying, ‘‘I request the creat 
honour of being allowed to entertain your 

lighnesses in my house in Heide.” 

The royal brothers answered him with a 
friendly nod of the head, and dismissed him, 
giving, at the same time, the orders necessary for 
facilitating his flight. 

King Hans, whose spirit had been heightened 
by the near prospect of bringing the war to a 


speedy sonetnebel, called Henrik Ranzan to him 


“The hunteman 3 is as bad as | 


| 


and said, ‘“ My ‘dear lord, my brother and I 
have determined to tarry here a few days, 
ascertain what effect the first events of the war 


have produced on these strongheaded marsh 


Duke at once re COg= | 


peasants. In the meanwhile, we desire to 
make our stay here as agreeable as possible, 
and for this purpose it would please us much 
to some of your Holstein ladies here. 
The necessary provisions for entertaining our 
guests we also hope will not be found wanting.” 
Ranzan smiled, bowed, and withdrew. A few 
squadrons of cavalry were sent to Melbek and 


the surrounding castles, with orders to bring 


sce 
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back with them ladies, musicians, and singers, 
court-jesters, and jugglers, and provisions of all 
kinds, and in great profusion. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was Sunday, and early in the morning. The 
church bells were ringing; their sound seemed 
muffled by the grey, damp, foggy atmosphere— 
muffled as if they were ringing for a funeral— 
as if the liberties of Ditmarshen were being 
carried to the grave. 

A rapid thaw which had set in had quite 
changed the look of the country; the snow had 
disappeared from trees and house-roofs, from the 
hill-sides, from the crests of the dikes, and from 
the high-lying corn-fields; but in the ditches, 
in the furrows, and in the low sandy valleys, it 
still lay thick: the flat marsh-lands were indi- 
cated by long, straight lines of black and white. 

The Forty-eight were assembled in council in 
Woheden; there also were gathered together 
crowds of people from various parts of the 
country, but more particularly from the neigh- 
bouring parishes. Opinions differed ; some were 
for peace, but by far the greater number for war. 
Among those who held the former views, Carsten 
Holm was the one who spoke longest and most 
warmly. 

“‘ T wish,’’—thus he concluded his speech—*‘ I 


wish that those among you who are so full of 


warlike ardour had been with me in Meldorp, 
and had seen the change that two short hours 
had wrought in the town! When I was taken 
back as a captive, I found those, whom shortly 
before I had left sound and healthy in body, 
and full of high courage and heedless of danger, 
lying dead or dying, or mutilated in the streets 


—not the armed men, for they all lay around | 
the gates of the city—no, women and children, | 


and grey-headed old men. The crucl Lans- 
quenets were running to and fro with their 
blood-stained spears in one hand, and some booty 
they had clutched in the other; or they were 
singing and carousing in the houses they had 
sacked, or still rummaging for further booty. 


I{ere and there, I heard the shrieks of some | 


miserable woman, who was being dragged from 
her place of concealment to satisfy the lusts of 
the soldiers, and then to be murdered in cold 
blood, her dying groans being drowned in the 
fiendish laughter of her executioners. Here, the 
lacerated corpse of a woman was thrown out of 
i door; there, the dead body of a child was 
flung out of a window—nothing more dreadful 
could have been seen at the destruction of 


Jerusalem. Reflect, O ye elders and wise men, | 


that the same fate awaits all your towns!” 
Terror, anger, dire resentment, expressed 
themselves in the pale countenances of his 
auditors ; but none spoke but the chief ruler of 
the country, Johan Arens. 
“All that you have told us, he said, can only 


incite us to seek for just revenge, not persuade 
us to shameful submission—the blood of the 
victims cries to Heaven. What would we 
‘gain by cowardly submission?—only a slower 
‘death, or thraldom worse than death. What 
,has happened to us, that we should now 
‘abandon the determination come to atter 
calm and mature reflection? What have we 
lost? One or two towns that could not be 
‘defended; but is not the whole of the open 
| country still ours, whence the enemy have before 
this been driven out with bloody heads? What 
‘have we lost? <A few hundreds of our com- 


| panions-in-arms—but the thousands that remain 


‘are only inspired with so much the greater 
hatred of the inhuman ruffians who have in- 
vaded our country with the sword im one hand 
and fetters in the other. What have we lost? 
A few hundred women and children; but we 
have gained tenfold courage to revenge their 
innocent blood. We have lost nothing, except 
that perhaps a few among us, who never had 
much, have lost their courage.”’ 

Here Carsten Holm interrupted him. “It is 
not always cowardice,” he said, “that inspires 
those who advise peace. Prudence is not cow- 
ardice.” 

‘Not always /”’ answered Arens. ‘I accuse 
no one—not even you. You must know best 
yourself if it were prudence alone that induced 
you to accompany the women in their flight, in- 
stead of remaining to help the men defend the 
town !”’ 

‘There are a sufficient number of those pre- 
sent who accompanied me,” answered Holm, 
proudly, looking round in the assembly; ‘let 
them say whether I did not offer the townsmen 
to take their places with my men, although L 
saw certain and useless death before me !”’ 
‘“Yes! yes!” cried several voices. 
| “T owe my life to my country,” continued 
he triumphantly, ‘and I will honestly pay my 
debt; but I do not, therefore, mean wantonly 
to sacrifice it. If all the rest of you are de- 
termined to fight, I will do so likewise; but 





consider well beforehand who is to take care of 


‘the helpless when we are gone.” 
_ “Carsten {Holm is a wise man, and talks after 
mature reflection,” said Hans Peters, one of the 
Forty-eight; “ would it not, in truth, be better 
to yield in time? The money demanded we 
can easily raise; and as for the three forts, 
why,—when the enemy has departed, and his 
army is disbanded, we may do with them as we 
think best.’ 

‘“‘ There is sense in that!” cried some voices; 


‘Hans Peters talks to the point!’ 


But Johan Arens made a few resolute steps 
forward, raised his arm, and pointing towards 
Meldorp, exclaimed in a loud voice: “ Know ye 
that town yonder? Is it not Meldorp? Is it 


not there, but three days ago, our sisters and 
brothers, young and old, were butchered as so 
‘Iuany sheep? Was it not there that human 
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blood, the blood of Ditmarshers, flowed in 
streams through the streets? And you speak 
of peace! Peace? Yes, the peace which 
the lamb enjoys, when it stands quietly 
by while the ewe is being butchered, chewing 
the cud until its turn comes to lie down and have 
its throat cut! By God and by the Holy 
Virgin! one would suppose that he who had 
beheld what Holm has beheld would have turned 
into a roaring lion, however craven a_ heart 
nature might have endowed him with. Do you 
see yon dark object floating above the church 
tower in Meldorp? Do you know what it 
signifies '—It is the royal banner, the blood-red 
banner,* which is floating like a trophy of 
victory over the free Ditmarshen, a warning and a 
threat! Go, then, all ye who are tired of lite and 
of liberty; hasten thither to bend your knees 
before that banner that no Ditmarsher has ever 
beheld since the battle of Bornhoved! Kneel 
down before it! Present your heads submis- 
sively to the executioner’s axe! and console 
yourselves with the thought that you have 
been spared the pain of witnessing how the 
lansquenets violate your wives and daughters 
and murder your little children.—Hark ! how 
their cannon are thundering! They are drink- 
ing to their success in Ditmarshen; your ruin 
and destruction is their toast! Will ye not 
hasten over to return thanks for the toast ?” 
Here the speaker paused, while all eyes were 
turned towards Meldorp, where shot after shot 
followed each other in quick succession, until 
the whole town was veiled in a dense cloud of 
smoke. For a while no one replied to Johan 
Arens’ taunting speech: some were silent from 
shame, others from rage, and the rest rejoiced at 
a speech that so fully expressed their own feel- 
ings. At length Wolf Isebrand began, with a 
scornful smile, and assuming the same tone— 
“If we mean to set off to make our sub- 
mission to our gracious masters, we had better 
take along with us, as a proof of our sincerity, 
the standards which our forefathers in their vanity 
have suspended in the church yonder! Let us lay 
at the feet of the enemy the banners which they, 
in their overweening assumption, dared to take 
from the high-born dukes and counts at Nord- 
hamme and at Aubroen, and here—here in this 
very Wohrden, where they payed back melted 
lead with cold steel, and treated the noble guests 
with so little ceremony.t This would be the 
best way of showing our repentance and shame 
at the crying sin committed by our fathers 
when they determined to fight for life and 
property, for liberty and for their country.” 





* The Danish flag, is a white cross on a blood-red 
field.— Trans. 


t Count Geert the Bold, of Holstein, made an attempt 
to conquer Ditmarshen. He penetrated as far as Wohrden, 
and routed the little army of the Ditmarshers. The 
remnant of this sought refuge in the church, and as they 
refused to surrender, the Count of Holstein ordered fire 





| towards the north. 
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Like a pent-up stream that suddenly breaks 
through all barriers and carries along with it 
everything it meets on its way, the long- 
restrained feelings now burst forth from thou- 
sands of hearts full of courage and glowing with 
warlike ardour. The noble struggle for liberty 
or death was determined upon almost unani 
mously, but with wild imprecations and furious 
exclamations. Holm, and the few other friends 
and advocates of peace were very near falling 
victims to the first outburst of patriotic fury ; but 
Arens and several others of the council, who were 
highly respected, took them under their protec- 
tion, and endeavoured to make the people un- 
derstand how necessary union was at such a 
moment, how valuable every arm, and how un- 
worthy it would be should the first blood shed 
be that of countrymen. Isebrand was silent; 
he seemed to feel indifferent as to whether or 
not Holm and his party would assist them. 
But when the discussions about the means of 
defence began, he said in a tone that revealed 
a hidden meaning: ‘“ Let us hear Carsten’s 
opinion, whether he cannot tell us this time 
from what side we may expect the enemy !” 

With perfect self-possession, and seeming not 
to have observed the inuendo, Holm answered, 
“The first time the enemy deceived us; but 
this time I believe that the information I have 
been able to collect warrants the assurance that 
they will proceed by the shortest road from Mel- 
dorp to Hemmingstedt.” 

Johan Arens smiled, and said, ‘* Methinks 
Carsten Holm is not a good hand at guessing; 
things generally happen just the very reverse of 
what he predicts; and I therefore guess that 
our foreign guests are likely to come by Biisum 
or Nordhamme.”’ 

“‘T, on the contrary,” said Isebrand, drily, 
‘‘T am now of Holm’s opinion; it is not likely 
that he should give a wrong guess every time. 
Last time we believed him, and were deceived; 
it might happen that in not believing him this 
time, we might be equally deceived.” 

‘‘In order to make sure of not being quite 
mistaken now,’’ exclaimed one of the syndies, 
‘“‘we had better be prepared on all three points. 
The distance between the places is not greater 
than that reinforcements may be sent from the 
one to the other, and if the enemy divide his 
forces we must also divide ours.” 

Some objected to this plan because the re- 
inforcements—in case the attack was made by 
the whole force of the enemy on one point— 
might arrive too late; and because the men 
from Biisum, in particular, might be entirely 





to be set to the roof of the church. When the melting 
lead from the roof began to drop down upon the soldiers 
within, they rushed out in despair and pain. Others soon 
joined them; the Holsteiners were defeated—two 
thousand of them remained on the field; and the Count 
was obliged to seek safety in flight. He never saw 
Ditmarshen again, but subsequently turned his arms 
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prevented from joining the others, if recourse | wardinsupport of Holm’sdemand, adding thafthe 
was had to opening the sluices, and _ the! spot indicated being situated in the centre of the 
marshes were thus put under water. At | line of defence, the cross, and the force attached 
length, after much deliberation, the opinion! to it, might thence easily be removed to any 
prevailed that all the roads leading into the! point attacked. At this proposal a malicious 
north marshes should be defended, but that the | smile flitted across Holm’s gloomy countenance, 
one leading to Hemmingstedt, being naturally while he cast a furtive glance at [sebrand and 
the strongest position, required a less numerous | let his eye rest a little longer on Reimer, who, 
force than the others. The majority of the silent and seemingly absorbed in his own re- 
council considered that one battalion and two flections, had hitherto remained outside the 


ieces of artillery would suffice. 

Just as these measures had been determined 
upon, a reconnoitring party returned with three | 
of the enemy’s spies, whom they had captured. | 
The two were literally torn to pieces by the infu- | 
riated multitude; but the third Isebrand suc- 
ceeded in saving, and, when questioned, he con- | 
firmed what Holm had said as to the probablepoint | 
of attack. Although the greater number were of 
opinion that this might be a stratagem, of which 
the spy might or might not be cognisant, his 
revelations, nevertheless, induced them to make 
some alteration in their plans, so as to place 
four battalions, or about five hundred men, and 
twelve cannon, on the road to Hemmingstedt. 
The men that were to form this force were 
selected from the three parishes of Neunkirchen, 
Hemmingstedt, and Wohrden, and by his own 
desire Wolf Isebrand was entrusted with the com- 
mand. To the great surprise of all, Isebrand next 
requested that Holm might be associated with 
him in the command ; but to all observations on 
the subject he replied coldly, that Holm had 
been his associate in the embassy, and that he 
now likewise wished to have him near him in 
the battle; moreover, he expected much assist- 
ance from Holm’s deep understanding and great 
cunning. To these expressions Holm answered 
with a forced smile only; and any one witha 
knowledge of physiognomies would have de- 
tected, in his countenance, not only distrust of 
Isebrand’s flattering expressions, but great un- 
willingness to accept of the proposed post of 
honour. 

So far everything was settled ; but now arose 
the question as to which division of the army of 
defence should have the holy standard—the 
consecrated cross. The members of cach laid 
claim to the palladium, declaring the post 
to be occupied by them to be the most important, 
and supporting their claim with innumerable 
reasons. The council of the Forty-eight could 
think of no better means of settling the dispute 
than casting of lots. But at this juncture Car- 
sten Holm stood boldly forward and declared 
that, wherever the cross was there would he be 
also. Certain persons had doubted his courage 
and his honesty, and he now demanded as a 
nght an opportunity of proving both; and for 
this purpose no point could be so favourable as 
Dusind Dynds Werff.* Several persons stood for- 
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* The Werff of the thousand devils. Werffs are arti- 
1 eminences on which the marsh peasants’ houses are 


‘circle and had paid but little attention to the 


| course of the deliberations. Suddenly he stepped 


forward among the elders and said : 

‘‘Now I also am of opinion that the enemy 
will make the first attack upon Hemmingstedt, 
and 1 would fain implore you to allow us men 
of Wimmerstedt to be of the party there !”’ 

Reimer’s demand was granted, and the whole 
assembly now crowded into the church, which 
had been considerably extended and beautified 
since the invasion of Count Geert. In front of 
the altars stood the priests, conferring their 
blessing upon the kneeling people. Nearest to 
them knelt, in two semi-circles, the forty-eight 
rulers of the people, most of them venerable, 
hoary-headed old men; behind these the rest of 
the people, as many as the church would hold. 
The choral song swelled through the lofty 
temple; the walls vibrated, and the banners, 
the proud trophies of their fathers’ heroic deeds, 
fluttered over the heads of the praying multitude. 
At this moment two priests led forward a veiled 
female, clad in the humble vestments of a nun. 
It was Telse Wollersien. A third priest, fol- 
lowing her, carried the consecrated cross. They 
placed the maiden in front of the altar, and 
while a psalm was being chanted, doffed her 
veil and hood, and covered her swelling bosom 
with a corslet of gold, cased her round white 
arms in armlets of the same kind, placed a glit- 
tering helmet with floating plumes on her head, 
and the golden cross in her hands. As she 
stood there in the bloom of her beauty, with 
sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks, and her 
raven locks flowing down over the glittering 
cuirass, she looked like the goddess of war 
receiving the homage of mortals. 

When the service was over and the people 
had left the church, the beautiful standard- 
bearer was delivered over to the care of Wolf 
Isebrand, but the latter immediately after ceded 
his right to Reimer, whom he appointed com- 
mander of the guard of the standard. The 
enamoured, but not weak-hearted youth, re- 
ceived with pride the post of honour thus as- 
signed to him by an unfortunate rival, and 
having received good counsel from the elders, 
and congratulations from the younger members 
of the community, the little troop of heroes, in 
whose hands rested the unknown fate of Dit- 
marshen, took their departure. 








———— 


built, so as to be above water when the lower marshes are 
inundated.—Tvans. 
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It was past mid-day when they reached the 
outermost point of the Geest (sandy lands) right 
south of Hemmingstedt, where it stretches out 
into the marsh lands between this town and 
Meldorp. The road from this latter place up to 
the north marshes runs towards the point of the 
Geest, but at a distance of about one hundred 
yards from this it turns westward round this 
point, and runs further up into the higher 
grounds. Right opposite to this bend in the 
road, Wolf Isebrand halted with his troop, and 


gave orders for the immediate construction of a 


sconce. Troops of young lads and old men, 
some of whom had followed the warriors, while 
others flocked round them from the nearest vil- 
lages, zealously assisted in the work. Whoever 
could handle a spade or a pickaxe, or wheel a 
barrow, lent his aid, and those who could do 
nothing else, gathered stones. Isebrand seemed 
to be present everywhere, guiding the works; 
encouragement was not needed. Before night- 
fail the sconce was completed and the guns 
mounted, six being placed so as to enfilade the 
straight part of the read, and the other six so 


as likewise to command the bend in the road. | 


A deep trench ran along the outside of the 
earthwall, and at proper distances were two 
other trenches with lower parapets. A thick 
fog, which had brooded overt he country the 
whole day, had concealed the works from the 
enemy. 


It was midnight, the pale light of the stars | 


was only just discernible through the thin veil 
of mist. The weather was mild and calm; the 
winds were at rest. It was as if the heavens 
were hesitating which side they should take, 
against whom they should launch forth their 
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roar, a note of warning which never reaches the 
marsh peasant’s ear in vain. 


Isebrand heard it, as he paced to and fro on 
the recently erected parapet, and he said to 
Reimer, who was leaning his drooping head 
against a gun, ‘‘We may expect stormy 
weather and a north wind to-morrow; if the 
enemy mean to visit us, he may find it neces- 
sary to wade or to swim. Be of good cheer, 
Reimer; I see thou art as little inclined to sleep 
as I—let us have a song !” 

Reimer rose, and looked back in the direction 
where stood the tent in which Telse dwelt with 
her father and a few female relatives. 


Hens Art thou afraid of awakening our standard- 
bearer ?” asked Isebrand; ‘‘ she sleeps not more 
than thou. I have heard voices within the tent 
the whole night. Sing, my brave fellow, and 
| be of good cheer !”’ 

The youth now sprang up, seated himself on 
'the gun, and, grasping the spear that stood by 
his side, he commenced a popular war-song. As 
he sang, a larger and larger circle gathered 
around him, and joined in the burden each time 
it recurred ; and along the trenches the awaken- 
‘ing warriors, though unwilling to quit their 
| posts, hummed the time-honoured tune. ‘‘It is 
| Reimer’s voice,” sighed Telse, and pressed her 
‘burning cheek against the cross that separated 
her from her beloved ; but her companions went 
outside the tent to catch more distinctly the 
tones of the well-known and beautiful voice. 
Often before, at convivial meetings, when the 
pipes and the tabors were silent during a pause 
in the dance, the blushing maidens had formed 
a circle around the young man, and listened to 


his songs. 





| 
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(To be continued.) 





storms. All was silent except the ever-vexed 
western ocean, which sent forth its distant | 
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‘‘oHTR LOVES OF AN APOTILECARY.” 


|the sleeves and apron of his profession—obse- 


quiously handed the fruit, and straightway 
looked as if he were not counting the number of 


Tue sun was shedding his noontide rays upon | plums consumed by the traveller, nor estimating 


the enamoured earth, when a traveller might | 
have been seen wending his anxious way from | 
the vicinity of Charing-cross. He deliberately 
proceeded over Westminster-bridge, and passed 
down the road of that name. 

The enamoured earth still lay panting before 
the ardent regard of her lover, when the tra- 
veller paused before the establishment of a 
fruiterer and greengrocer—jobs done with horse 
and cart. He entered this establishment, seated 


them at a half-penny each. 

There could be no mistake about it. 
Kiddle. 

For some minutes the traveller leisurely oceu- 
pied himself with the duty of slaking his parched 
lips, seldom, however, removing his eyes from 
those of the fruiterer; a proceeding which some- 
what embarrassed the latter, and finally threw 
him out of his reckoning. 

‘Well, what’s to pay?” inquired the traveller, 


It was 





himself, and demanded green-gages, The grocer 
—for such was the person in attendance, clad in| 





taking out his purse. 
‘Fi pence!” the fruiterer returned, making 
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allowance for a plum-stone which he strongly | 
suspected had escaped into some corner. 

Charles Maberly—for he it was—counted out 
as Many sovereigns upon the counter, looking | 
hard at Kiddle all the while. The latter, | 
astonished at such conduct in one whose eyes | 
revealed no wildness, whose hair betrayed no. 
straws, returned the scrutiny. 

“What?” he exclaimed at length, clapping 
his hands upon his hips to sustain his frame 
under the discovery that came dawning over 
him—‘“ Is it—? No! Js it—” 

“The young party that used to be called 
Charley Harper? Yes, I am that party,” said 
the traveller, quictly. 

“You don’t really mean to say so?” 

“T assure you [ do. And now won’t you 
ask me into that snug little room there ?”’ 

“To be sure! But what's all this money? 
I shan’t take for the gages! Oh, I shan’t take 
for the gages! Why it wouldn’t a been a snug 
little room in there—there wouldn’t a been no 


_father—he’s wisionary in the past 





gages, if it hadn’t been for—there’s Penelope ! 
That’s my missis coming down. Penelope, my 


it's Mr. Charles. 
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still; an ascentic woman; but I never saw my 
yp 


‘Come and see my nag, Mr. Charles?” said 
Kiddle, after that. 

‘‘No, thank you; not now,” replied he, too 
much delighted that Mrs. Kiddle should have 
wandered so soon upon the path from which he 
hoped to track down a family secret or two. 

‘You had better come and see the nag, Sir,” 
persisted Kiddle, with warning glances in his 
eye. 
‘Well, I am rather tired just now, and would 
like to sit with your wife awhile.” 

“7 must go and see him, then,” said the 
other, ramming his hat tight down on the back 
of his head, and betaking himself at once to the 
source of all his consolation—to his haven of 
rest when the stormy winds did blow—his 
refuge from the boarding-school effulgencies, 
whether glowing keen and clear from his 
daughter, or reflected at second hand in that 
unhappy medium, his wife. 

‘He is always talking about the mag; and 
always going to see the nag,’’ complained Mrs. 


dear, here’s a visitor; a harternoon visitor; and | Kiddle, sarcastically. ‘We're doing pretty well, 


we're been doing pretty well for years; but he’s 


Mrs. Kiddle was changed. She was hardly | still the same—nothing improves him. Isn’t it 
recognisable in the ever-so-much bigger and | strange, Mr. Charles, that some carraters never 


more splendid figure that now entered. Her | 


manner was fnajestic; her cap gorgeous to be- | 
hold; and her gown, it was rich, brocaded, and of | 
Tyrian dye; it was such a gown as the dear | 


helevate, never get versified in nothink, what- 
ever their states in life may be? I’ve remarked 


horgans that never pogress.” 
“No doubt. But it is not your case, ma’am; 


little ever-becottoned wife of my friend, Elliot | your organisation is not of that sort, decidedly. 
Elliot, M.R.C.S., would have danced for joy at! You are aware, however, that sorrow is a great 
possessing, degraded though it now was from | teacher and elevator; and you never knew a 
Sunday and the gig to Saturday and the/ father, while your husband probably spent a 


shop. | 
‘“‘ Garacious ’evins!”’ cried the Tyrian woman, | 
in remarkably well-bred astonishment, consider- | 
ing everything, ‘“‘can I believe the results of 
my own heyes?—can I collect the hevidence of 
my senses ?” 

“T trust you may, ma’am,” replied Charles, | 
in a polite and reassuring manner, “if you, 
speak as to my identity. I should be sorry, in- | 
deed, to be any one else at this moment, for then | 
I should not have the pleasure of feeling grate- | 
ful for your kindness to me when I was—an | 
orphan!” “He bowed his head and sighed. | 

“Orphans can feel for orphans, sir,’ Mrs. | 
Kiddle said, sinking into a handsome chair as 
tenderly as if it also had never known a father’s 
eare, a mother’s love. ‘‘ You are proverbly not 
aware that I was an orphan too.” 

“When was that?” interpellated the fruiterer, 
in an irritated tone. ‘Ain’t the old woman | 
alive then ?” 

“Why didn’t you say alive and kicking, | 
Kiddle? I wonder you didn’t say and kicking. | 
It would be so like your reg’lar fatricide irre- 
verence. I had a mother,” continued the lady, 
her eyes wandering mildly back from the indig- 
nant aside in which they had apostrophised her 
husband—‘‘I had a mother, and I have her'| 


| 








large portion of his existence basking in paternal 


smiles !”’ 


“Ah!” replied Mrs. Kiddle, meekly stroking 
the plaits of her gown, “I never barksed no- 
where in my childwood.” 

“ And that accounts for the difference of which 
you speak. Having no basking, you naturally 
retired into yourself; your orphan condition 
preyed upon you; and the results are evident. 
I know it, ma’am! I know it from experienc 
as clearly as I see it exemplified in the lady be- 
fore me.* Did I ever know a mother ?” 

Mrs. Kiddle rather started at finding the con- 
versation turn that corner so abruptly, and a 
blush, also of Tyrian hue, suffused her expansive 
countenance. 

“‘ Did you not?” she inquired blandly. 

‘* No, never! And there’s little Mary; she 
is as ignorant as you and I put together; for 


both her parents are visions of the past.” 
‘How is the dear creature?’ Mrs. Kiddle 


asked, still purpling, and anxious to evade the 


orphan question. ‘“‘ Is she changed?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Kiddle. She changes every day, 
from prettier to prettier; from better to better ; 
from high places to the highest; from ——” 
Charles paused in this little unthinking burst of 
sincerity, to annihilate the Tyrian one with a 
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look of lofty seorn—for in what presence was | 


he saying the praises of Mary? And then he| 


partially restored the — one with a look | 
full of grace and gentleness. 


“‘She’s pretty 
well, thank you,” added he. 

But Mrs. Kiddle was only partially restored. 
She fidgeted and fidgeted, and purpled and pur- 
pled, stroked the plaits for calmness, and won- 
dered what had brought Mr. Charles there. She 
thought of the pocket-book ; of her old unsatis- 
fied suspicions concerning Mary; and proposed | 
an adjournment to the drawing-room. This, 
pleased Charles very well; for observing the | 
pass to which Mrs. Kiddle was brought, he re- | 
solved to accept this invitation to the drawing- | 
room as an invitation to a special and private 
conference, and to open his business before the 
fruiterer came back from the nag. 

Mrs. Kiddle nervously produced a decanter 
of gin, a decanter of rum, and a decanter of | 
brandy. 

“* Now we are alone,” suggested Charles. 

“That we are!’ replied the lady, with a des- 
perate little giggle. 

“‘You were speaking of Mary. It is an| 
extraordinary coincidence, but the chief object | 








of my visit, after paying my respects to you, is | 
to speak of Mary. I want your advice. I 
want. advice that you alone can give.” He 
planted his chair by Mrs. Kiddle’s side, rested 
his elbow on one knee, and looked Coney | 
upon her face. ‘‘ Now, suppose, ma’am, we 
were going to be united!” 

“La, Mr. Charles, do have mercy! 
almost old enough to be your ma!” 

‘“* Well, then, suppose Mary and I were going 
to be united; perhaps that is what I mean. 
How do I know that she would not marry her 
own. brother ?” 

“What! Brigamy >” 

“Ah, Mrs. Kiddle! no wonder you look so 
horror-stricken. Bigamy of the blackest dye! 
Bigamy that would transport us all!” 

Mrs. Kiddle began fumbling the table-cloth, 
and snapping it between her fingers as if to test | 
its quality. ‘‘ But you ain’t going to be mar- 


I am 





ried, are you?” said she. 

A profoundly serious look—somewhat despe- | 
rate, too—passed over the young man’s face as 
he answered, ‘‘ How can we!” 
interpreted it in her own way, and as he wished 
her; she knew nothing of the meaning the 
answer had for him. 

“Now you know more of Mary than any one 
else I could apply to. Perhaps you know some- 
thing of me, too, that it would be worth one’s 
while to be made acquainted with.”’ 


“What ever can make you think such a. 


thing, Sir?” 
a Several circumstances, several considera- 
tions—several facts, I may say. This letter, 


Mrs. Kiddle | 
danger, and dreadful to think of. 
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gave in. The ghosts of avenging parents; the 
Children in the Wood; bigamy ; obtaining money 
under false pretences ; accessories before the fact ; 


the Old Bailey ; wigs; shaven heads, and other 


direful consequences, had been crowding before 
her female mind; and now here was the fatal 
‘‘own handwriting” which is full of such un- 
known terrors for the vulgar. And this was 
not an ordinary piece of own handwriting to 
look at. It was yellow, and parchmenty, and 
grave, and had been in somebody’s possession 
seven years. Still, Mrs. Kiddle had some 
majesty left; and— 

‘‘ We didn’t mean no harm by that docky- 
ment—you can’t prove it! Our views was 
perfikly fill and trophic, Sir,’’ said she. 

‘‘Why, of course they were! Havn’t I 
already expressed my gratitude for your views 
on that occasion? And if Mr. Maberly was 
good enough to set you up in this green busi- 
ness, it is no more than you had earned. I 
don’t say that either Mary or myself had a word 
in it, but it was no more than you deserved. 
But this is how it is. Theletter falls into my 
hands; and I find some things in it I do not 
remember, and some others which you would 


confer an everlasting obligation on me (and on 


Mary) to explain. See !—‘ The last words he 
ever breathed to my wife was—.’ Now you 
can have no objection to tell mé@ as a favour 
which I shall always be ready to requite, on 
what occasion those words were breathed.” 

Mrs. Kiddle answered not. 

‘“‘It is a matter concerning my father, and I 
am naturally curious, if not anxious, to know.” 

Mrs. Kiddle answered not. 

The ghost of a doubt which haunted this 
point—it was a mere ghost—was effectually laid 
by Mrs. Kiddle’s silence. 

‘Well! ‘The other’s a gal. She’s our gal. 
She cum out of the worcus, and is mysterous 
likewise!’ That must refer to Mary. And is 
it really true, then, that she was ever in a work- 
house? And what may the mystery be?” 

The Tyrian woman had been taking counsel 
within herself. She reflected that it was proper 
to do right. She reflected upon the circum- 
stances which seemed to connect Mary with 
Mr. Maberly, and perceived that that dear girl’s 
marriage with Charlie might be fraught with 
She reflected 
that she did not care for nobody ; that she and 


her family were now highly respectable, and 
independent of favour and assistance ; and she 


resolved to wash her hands of a troublesome 
affair—to make a clean breast of it, and a merit 


of that. 


So she began by acknowledging the invention 
of the “last words’; admitted the pocket- 
book as the source whence she inferred the con- 


-nexion between Mr. Maberly and Old Umbrellas; 


now, for instance,” said Charles, producing, as | and explained that she preferred to retain the 
he spoke, the famous note of old. | papers in her own possession till Charles came 
At sight of this missive, this fact, she almost! of age, and she had an opportunity of delivering 
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them to him personally. “‘ Here it is,’’ she said, | 
producing the pocket-book from the depths of 
an Indian jar. ‘‘I confide them into your hown 
hands, like the faithful servant and his talon: 
and now my object is done. eckerscat in pace. 
Perhaps you may find something in it about 
your lost ma!”’ 

‘‘ Indeed!’ exclaimed Charles, with a hope- 
confused face. 

** JT can’t,” added the wretched woman. 
least, I’m not sure. Though I’ve seen her—or 
somebody’s mother. I don’t know which.” 

Charles looked keen and dark as she said this. 
It brought to his remembrance, whence it had 
escaped only for a moment, the meanings he had 
vaguely gathered out of the postscript of the 
Kiddle document. Earnestly he exclaimed, 

“Again you refer to Mary! Pray do not let 
me quit this place without informing me of all 
you know, and all I know you suspect, concern- 
ing her.” 

‘‘Well, then,” answered Mrs. Kiddle, with a 
gulp, ‘‘all J know is, she is down on my 
mother’s books by the name of Maberly.”’ 

“Down on your mother’s books! Who is 
your mother, then? What are the books?” 

‘It was when Kiddle used to come courting 
of me. I remember we were round by old 
Miller’s cart one night which stood near our 
house. We was round by the cart because the 
helements was raining, and William did not like 
tocome in. Leastways, we had a lady staying 
with us, and William thought himself it mightn’t 
be agreeable. Presently, while we were talking 
and that, there comes a hackney-coach a driving 
up to our door, and mother opens it, and out 
comes a friend of ours which was a monthly, 
and a little stranger that were well wrapped up. 
Of course it drawed my attraction; so L leaves 
William—he got under the cart out of the hele- 
ments—and goesin. ‘There,’ says our friend, | 
uncovering it, ‘is a hinfant blessed lamb, which 
I confides to your charge, Mrs, Oakle. Nobody’s | 
never seen it, for the poor thing’s too ill—I’ve | 
left her in werry good hands—and the father 
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Winsor.’ 
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‘‘ But what of the name ?’’ Charles inquired. 
“Oh, I forgot about that, ‘What's its 

name >’ says my mother. ‘ Give it a name, Mrs. 

‘Well, it’s a gal,’ says our friend; ‘a 

little gal; and its father’s name seems to be 

Maberly. Suppose we gives it two M’s, just for 

the non plush.’ ‘Mary Maberly? suggests 

my mother. ‘Mary let it be, ma’am,’ says Mrs. 

Winsor. And she never came back no more. 

We did hear that she hurt her leg, and went 

into the hospital and died; and we suppose it 

was about that time.” 

‘‘ And that’s all, is it? But you know the 
date—you surely know the date ?” 

‘‘ Not exactually ; but it must be about twenty 
years ago, or a little more. Let me see. My 
Johnny was born But there, mother knows, 
for she noticed at the time, and found it was the 
very day that her first died. So she naturally 
took to the little thing, though she had no 
renumeration for it; but after a few years she 
got touched in the head, and I brought Mary 
home to live with me.” 

This completed the evidence of Mrs. Kiddle. 
She took a second glass of rum, mbbling a slice 
of lemon between the sips for gentility’s sake, 
and resigned herself to the embraces of her easy 
chair. But before he departed, Charles learned 
where Mrs. Oakle dwelt; and though repeatedly 
warned that the old lady was too cracked, and 
at the same time too cunning, to give any in- 
formation, Charles determined to allow neither 
her shrewdness nor any fracture to deter him 
from making the attempt. If the books con- 
tained the name of the little stranger—hurried 
away, all pink and unconscious, from her 
wretched mother—might they not also record 
the date at which she was born? And if 
that should tally with the day so gravely, 
so solemnly kept at 57, Cheyne-walk, ever 
since his advent there—the day evidently set 
apart on his account, though the anniversary of 
one Sabbath in May was kept as his birthday— 
that would be evidence enough. It would be 
evidence enough that Richard Maberly had a 





don’t want to. ‘Can you rear it away for a/ niece, if not a nephew, or even a daughter; 
little while,” says he; ‘I knowa lady as can,’| for he could not help associating that wild 
says I. ‘Then for God’s sake take it,’’ says he, changed mother of whom Old Umbrellas spoke, 
‘“‘and make what pervision you like!’ ‘ But with the wretched mother whose baby was torn 
that,’ says our friend, ‘was a week ago; his con-| away the rainy night—and both with the 
science was in a sort of fluster, I spose,’ says | solemn-kept days at Cheyne-walk, which only 
she ; ‘but I thought it would be a nice little job | deep sorrow or remorse could keep. And then 
for you, Mrs. Oakle—he’s lot’s of money! and | in the vague clouds through which he looked 
it might do the wretch good by taking him of as he thought of these things, rose a face which, 
his word. So here I am by the first coach, Mrs. | by no ingenuity, could be sup to have to 
Oakle,’ says she. ‘ You do your best by the little; do with them: the dark, imperial face of 
precious, and I dessay I shall be down here! Aurelie Maberly. 

ugain before a week’s out to fetch it away, and; A hundred little circumstances had led up to 


bring something handsome for your trouble, 
which, of course, we shall not quarrel about.’ 
There, that’s what she said, and then she went 
off as she came.—William wasn’t gone when I 
come back—not he. He was under the cart, 
God bless you!” 





a suspicion something like this, and the proof, 
perhaps, lay now in his hands. He bade Mrs. 
Kiddle an affectionate but hasty farewell, pro- 
mising to call again soon, for the express and 
undivided purpose of taking tea with her: And 
‘‘ mind, Mr. Charles,” said she, as she attended 
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him to the door, “no brigamy! Be sure there’s 
no brigamy, whatever you do! I’ve children of 
my own,” she plaintively added. 

Shall I conceal that again, when Charles sat 
in the quiet of his chambers after his quiet 
tavern chop; after the vulgar echoes of Mrs. | 
Kiddle’s speech had done dying in his ears; 





i scarce awoke: 


after the printer’s boy, howling at his gates, had | | 
been dismissed therefrom, and he was at peace— | things in it; 
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possible (it announced that dear Tom need 
send no more letters to the parsonage for Char- 
lotte, for she was not there), is interesting. So 
is a letter from Charlotte herself to the same— 
a beautiful, innocent, foolish letter, done when 
she was but sixteen, and her woman’s spirit 
only it is a little too painful, 
knowing what we know. Charles saw many 
and when he came to another scrap, 


shall I conceal that, as he laid his hand upon the |written in the same hand—the note which 


still unexplored pocket- book, the dark imperial 
face looked into his eyes from his mind again? 
It arose vividly—that is to say, there was meaning 
in it deeper than usual: formemory will have todo 
with no more flesh and blood than will retain the 
soul in it. Do the eyes that looked so suddenly 
up to yours from the ferns at the flower-show 
live and shine like gems for ever, while other 
eyes that you have seen often and for hours are 
dim and unwilling to be recalled? The reason 
is the same. What are the soft checks of my 
love, that I remember them even better than 
her dainticr lips? And as for noses, a pretty 
nose is never well remembered—only a proud 
nose, a strong nose, a naive nose, or a little silly 
nose. 

Then you think, perhaps, because Aurelie’s 
beautiful face presented itself so vividly before 
Charles Maberly’s imagination, there was that ex- 
pression on it which we beheld when she bade him 
good night not long since. Truly it was expressive 
enough, and might have troubled the dreams of 
any man, ever so dull. It might have made his 
evening’s reflections very comfortable, or uncom- 
fortable, according as his ear happened to be in- 
clined to Love or Duty, or whatever may stand 
for them. But it was not so. This picture had 
even more of the woman in it; it was a newer 
and a truer picture of what may have lain be- 
neath the tide in the depths of her heart; and 
we cannot avoid the belief that within these few 
days, spite of the young man’s banishment, 
Aurelie and he had met again. If so, and I at 
least feel convinced of it, it needs not the placid 
satisfaction with which he regards that newer 
picture to assure us that he has fairly driven her 
secrets out into open field. 

‘* Aurelie Maberly, glorious woman !”’ said he, 
his forehead clouding over his darkening eyes, 
‘‘what is there for us here? Your Charlotte, 
perhaps, that has lain rankling in your heart so 
long, with the pale branches of unsunned affec- 
tions, growing wide, and weedy, and fruitless, — 
with the passions and ambitions that twine in 
with them, and the memory of little Constance, 
sharp and bitter. And what, I wonder, for 
me ?” 

He loosened the clasps, drew forth some 
dozen little papers—memoranda, letters, or 
copies of letters. It did not take long to read 
them, and they might prove very interesting to 
many readers if reproduced here. The letter 
from our sweet-mouthed mother, so roundabout 
in its desire to avoid as much pain and blame as 





Harper Maberly found under the pillow she 
slept on that night at Long Acre—the young 
man’s eyes darkened still more, and he said that 
such a mother might well be his. When he 
saw, or rather when he heard, the soft innocence, 
like the brook in the copse, rippling in this paper, 
and the weary despair spread all abroad in that— 
when he perceived that this Charlotte must be she 
whose baby was taken from her afterwards—the 
same whose guilt or misfortunes had changed her 
into the fierce, proud, reckless woman described by 
Harper the night he died—Charles Maberly even 
wished that such a woman had been his mother, 
It would save him the damnation, at least, said 
he, of being infidel to the faith of some purer 
mother who rested her reward in him—of being 
the canker in the hopes which grew by right in 
a virtuous and gentle heart. He remembered 
what Old Umbrellas had said of his mother’s 
eyes: how they were once broad, and frank, and 
full of peace ; and how afterwards they seemed 
not so large, but banked and guarded. ‘Then, 
looking into his own soul, he thought how natu- 
ral it would be if those fierce and guarded eyes 
had brooded over his birth ere he was born ; 
while as for the broad, the peaceful eyes, was 
there not some tradition in his mind of some- 
thing like them too ?—vague as it was, sorrowful 
as it was, as something also once possessed, now 
also forfeited and far off. 

But it could not be. It was impossible to 
believe anything but this, in the face of the 
pocket-book evidence, Mrs. Kiddle’s evidence, 
and the evidence of circumstances: The writer 
of the beautiful foolish letter was also the writer 
of the sad despairing letter; in the first she 
wrote to a lover well loved—in the second she 
appealed as to an injured lover concerning her 
child, not his; the child taken away suddenly, 
and without her mother’s knowledge and consent, 
was Mary; the name of Mary’s father was 
Maberly ; and if Harper Maberly was not the 
man, as he plainly cduld not be, then the solemn- 
kept days, the anxious interest he had taken in 
Charles himself, a hundred little matters not 
here to be detailed, pointed directly to Richard 
Maberly. 

But there was a memorandum in Harper’s 
hand to the effect that (‘ obliged by the love I 
had for her, and because the happiness she once 
was to me was not less than my grief for her 
now, or her own sorrow,’’) he had made long and 
painful search for the child, and had found him ! 
This was one of the things that staggered our 
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Southwark friends; and how was it to be ex- 
plained? ‘‘ Friend,” said Charles to an ima- 


ginary Old Umbrellas, sitting bent and abstracted | 


at the other side of the hearth, as in life he used 
to do—*‘ the devil dropped /rm in your path ; 
you picked him up; and here [I am!’ And, 
indeed, seriously, that is the only account of 
Charlie’s birth, parentage, or origin I have been 
able to collect to this day ! 

In any point of view, it is not an improving 
fact to learn that you belong to nobody. And it 
was with a feeling strangely compounded of 
gloom and triumph that Charles saw himself cut 
off from all the world—as it were at the very 
root. It was even better than to be the son of 
Charlotte, with all her beauty, her old innocence, 
her passion, and her guilt. He stood alone on 
the earth, then, with his human heart! He 
was responsible, then, to his own soul only, and 
to Whatever had cast it naked into the world. 

These were dark thoughts to think. Charles 
knew it; but his Rhenish flask was at his side, 
and he thought on. He even laughed ashe said 
how easy it would be to be good in this business, 
and, on the whole, how profitable ! What mag- 
nanimity would the world account it if, instead 
of destroying these documents, of suppressing 
the knowledge which disproved his claim on 
Richard Maberly’s fortune or affection, he laid 
them open before his patron—generously de- 
clared that he himself was all a vulgar mistake ; 
that the overlooked Mary was the real Pure ; 
and then accepted his abandoned fortunes at the 
hand of her so willing love. There would bea 
noble, honourable, high-minded, generous, mag- 
nanimous line of conduct for you! How sweetly 
could he repose on it in private life! How 
triumphantly could he appear before his 
patron’s gates, with the Kiddle note and his 
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oF 
text of two very pretty things; and now let us 
have a tune. A song to thine eyes, Aurelie. 
But first, O wine of the Rhine! by your 
leave.”’ He filled the quaint glass again, 
drank, took his violin, threw himself along 
a sofa, and forthwith launched, with a sort of 
stayed delirium, into a torrent of sweet sounds. 
It was spontaneous, and almost all divine ; 


‘though while he played, and the sweeter as he 


played, his deep eyes were fixed upon the 
vision of Aurelie’s face: they glowed upon it, 
as if he were a charmer charming. 





CHAPTER X, 
AT MRS. OAKLE'S. 


Some time after, Charles became seriously in- 
disposed ; went down to the village where Mrs. 
Oakle dwelt, because the air suited him so well; 
stayed awhile at an inn there; and from thence 
contrived to get himself transferred to Mrs. 
Oakle’s cottage. How he accomplished this 
transfer it would be difficult to explain. For 
thirty years the house had been wrapped in a 
mysterious and unbroken seclusion—awful to 
the prescient minds of little girls with big 
children to nurse, solemnising to the hearts of 
young matrons, sacred even to old, initiate, and 
accustomed females, and embarrassing to fathers 
of families. All these passed the gate in grave 
silence, looking askance upon the upper windows, 
close curtained with dear motherly dimity. 

How I should like to go off into a little dis- 
course on dimity ! 

Pale sorrowful faces had now and then been 
seen at these upper windows, or a pale impas- 
sive face looking vaguely abroad from a chink in 





. . } . ~~ - é ”? 
repentance in one hand, and such an errand in|the curtains; but of ‘“‘men-folk’’ none were 


the other! 
killed—killed, killed, thrice killed! How hope- 
fully would thus be inaugurated the universal 


respect of all who knew him, in the cottage | Mr. Miller’s cart? 


which would be purchased and furnished for the 
occasion ! 

“ Aurelic!” he cried, his eyes flashing, partly 
with light from the Rhenish flask—‘‘by thy 
passionate heart, that shall not be! I will have 
nothing I do not win! And from thy mouth, 
young lioness, will I eat honey !”’ 

While these thoughts were storming through 
his mind, while he spoke this aloud, he drew a 
sheet of paper towards him, as with a second 
aud independent mind, and wrote rapidly. They 
were two scraps of verses; the first— 


“Truth!” cried a voice; but her heart was mute: 


It beat, and it beat, and it would not hear. 
“ Love!” cried a voice —— 
And again— 
Then wept my love: oh, shall I be 
As false to him as thou to me — 
“There,” said he, a moment after his last 
wild exclamation ; “I think that will make the 


How would the fatted calf be, ever known to pass beyond the gate. 


| 


Have we 
not seen how William Kiddle had to go courti 
Penelope, « daughter of the house, round by o 
Judge, then, what arts 


_must have been used, what enchantments per- 








formed, before Mrs. Oakle could be brought to 
dream of admitting a gentleman invalid into 
her cottage; nay, into the snuggest, balmiest, 
most bedimitied room of it! Judge of the 
wonder of the neighbours when they found it 
out! Especially as the old dame never 
resigned her mission; but, in her odd, scrupu- 
lous way, kept her chambers swept and all pre- 
pared, as if for the instant arrival of another frai 
Brooke-street, or unfortunate Spring-gardens. 
But Charles’s purpose in residing for a while 
at Mrs. Oakle’s interesting cottage we know; 
but it was delayed for a month or two after it 
was first formed. We did not wait to hear the 
end of his fiddling in the last chapter, or we 
should have known before that, as it neared 
midnight, the stream of music flowed off into 
soft meandering talk, which could have been 
about nobody but Mary. The musician tried to 
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help it, but he could not. He began again the 
song to Aurelie’s eyes, but it would not do; he 
could make nothing of his fiddle, except that 
the faithful, sorrowing, warning heart of Mary 
was singing a song to ‘him. 

This to Charles was impressive enough to 
cause a revulsion from the high-wrought feel- 
ings he had been indulging, but it did not pre- 
vent him from communicating to Aurelie all 
that he had discovered, coloured in his own 
wilful way. Nor could he long endure the 
restraints this new revulsion threw around 
him; it induced thoughts and feelings which, 
though never so feeble, he would not bear; 
and therefore he abandoned himself, as an 
alternative, into that ‘“‘ vortex” in which his 
reputation, his tastes, his manners and hand- 
some person had thrown him. It was not till 
winter with its gaicties had gone, and Spring 
with its quictudes had come, that Charles’s mind 
again reverted scriously to the anom: lies and 
uncertainties that surrounded his life, to Aurelie, 
and to Mary. He remembered his proposed 
investigation of Mrs. Kiddle’s books; and he 
resolved to pursue it, partly from reasons natural 
and obvious, 2nd partly because it would be 
very pleasant and relaxing to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Oakle and her village on such an 
adventure. 

Meanwhile, what shall 1 say of Aurelie? A 
woman’s heart it is always hard to expound. 
It is hard to account reasonably for what gocs 
on there independent of reason—gocs on and 
perseveres in defiance of reason. 


had been carried so far by her own unquict soul 
and Charlic’s natural instinct for playing the 
devil, that a gush of gratification should burn 
upon her cheeks on re: ding the confirmation of 
what he had already whispered. He was not 
the nephew of Rich: ard Maberly. The rebukes 
she had given herself on that score were gra- 
tuitous. He was as strange to her husband’s 
blood as peace was strange to her bosom! This 
information started her “thoughts { io their foun- 
dations. It is impossible to say what un- 
guessed strata, that ought to have lain quiet 
below, did not crop up “at the shock, nor what 
uncient formations, old 
not boldly peep out. But, again, this was as 
nothing compared to her feelings when, on read- 
ing further, she learned that Richard Maberly 
was mistaken, not as to Charles being his 
nephew, but his SON ; and that Mary was 
actually his daughter 

Our friend the enemy could scarcely conceal 
his gratification at Aurelic’s emotions when she | 
came to this portion of Charles’s communication. | 
It was as if a strong wind stormed through her 
mind, tearing away the manifold veils and, 


But it does | 


happen to be reasonable, perhaps, when Aurclie | there was no seizing of hands on that occasion, 
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her innermost, hardly-grown thoughts, and ae- 
knowledged them; and he thought that with a 
few last suggestions he might safely depart from 


‘her counsels. 


' 


as Original Sin, did 


‘‘Now you comprehend the secret of your 
neglected youth, your disregarded affection. 
This,” whispered he, “is his daughter: where is 
yours? This is his daughter. She loves 
Charles, and would rejoice to marry him. 
Under all the circumstances, will he not now be 
glad to marry her ?” 

Aurelie remembered his looks and words on 
the occasion of their last interview at Cheyne- 
walk; not without a sharp pang as she reflected 
that then was the hour of her salvation, had she 
only regarded it. Then was given her light to 
see plainly enough the dangers of the path she 
was treading. She did see ‘them, paused, made 
good resolutions; wept, trembled, and went on. 
For, again, she remembered his more passionate 
words and looks on a certain occasion not long 
aiter; a time of his maddest inspiration, when 
he at length seized her hands, stormed down her 
rebukes with burning words, and searched her 
bosom with his dark, glowing eyes. And at the 
suggestion of mar riage between Charles and 
Mary she said, ‘‘ That ‘T will not endure !” 

But, nevertheless, when she met him once 
again that winter, in society, she had to endure 
the calmest and most oblivious conduct in the 
world. He accompanied her some distance 
home, alone in her carriage, after leaving the 
great gay crowd where the loncly are most 
lonely, und the desolate most desolate. But 


and mute was the voice that erst bewailed her 
lot and his in tones so deep, so passionate, so 
unendurably resigned. Aurelie entered her 
solitary home that night doubly impressed with 
its darkness from contrast with the gaiety she 
had just lett, and with a new sense of bitterness. 
He had been dealing with her in treacherous 
sport, unless his sudden indifference were forced 

feigned. Or no—he was now resolving to 
amend and secure his position with Mr. Maberly 
by taking Mary to wite and living well. ‘ And 
I shall see him settling down in virtuous quiet ! 
He also will show me an example of domestic 
content!”’ said she. 

We have seen, however, that there was little 
foundation for Aurelie’s suspicions. Charles 
had, indeed, been dealing with her in treache- 
rous sport; but it was scarcely that now. His 
talk with her that evening in Cheyne-walk was 


treacherous sport; and so in part was the more 


momentous interview that afterwards occurred. 
There was then little sincerity in his earnest- 
| seeming words and manner; it was at least 
one half vanity, caprice, and ‘the work of mere 
restlessness. But from the time he discovered 


aprons of Paradise in which she had wrapped it | for truth how strange and isolated was his posi- 


from herself; and, leaving her 


scarce DE AE 


naked, left her | tion—marked off on all sides, as he seemed, from 
The euemy was delighted at the common world—this was all changed. He 


the resolved calmness with which’ Aurelie beheld | felt outlawed of life—and outlawed, then, would 
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he be. It was for him to make reprisals on{Mary;’’ and he kissed her hand with an almost 

Fortune and the common world. And then | touching humility. He saw and remembered so 

Aurelie rose before him. But below these | many things. 

feelings lay a more important sense of Fatality;| Not worth your trouble; we shall see, said 

it surged ever higher and higher, with a Ven-| her heart, hopefully and quietly. 

geance ; and in this also Aurelie seemed irre-| ‘“‘ But I forget that you are fatigued and need 

vocably bound. ever-so-much refreshment. Mrs. Oakle !”’ “a 
So the winter passed away, the spring came, and | appeared the little restless black e 

Charles was at Mrs. Oakle’s. He had been there | lavender gown, and the delicate, profe a Mery 

two or three weeks; had succeeded in surprising | looking hands, still as white and small, almost, 

the information he desired from Mrs. Oakle’s| as a child’s. ‘‘ Be good enough to make tea for 

books, and finding the record of Mary’s birth: | this lady immediately; and, meanwhile, bring 

it did happen on the day so solemnly and sadly|me the hamper that came ‘this morning, will 

kept at Cheyne-walk. He had made natural ob- | you ?” 

servations of the pigs of the village, and the} Now, Mrs. Oakle, good soul! was more eccen- 

geese; there was no more to observe; and his| tric than ever. Age had increased her od 

old unrest returned. He thought and thought, | liarities; and during the single hour that 

and brooded and brooded, and wrote, and took|had been in her house her fussing knew no 

journeys to London, and wrote and brooded the} bounds. Charles did not guess that. 

more as often as he came back. “Well,” said the old woman, complacently 
At this most opportune time, Mary reap-| regarding Mary, and girding up her loins with 

peared; and that in a very unexpected manner. |her apron strings; “I’m very partikler about 

Charles had written once or twice to her; more, | tea!’ 








he had not written to her at all for some time;| ‘‘ But vou will let us have some, T suppose : ” 
and her appearance was certainly unexpected by “T don’t know about that. Well,” she re- 
him. | Samer, nodding good-naturedly at Mary, after 


It was the afternoon of a beautiful warm day,!a pause, filled in by the fair girl's look of 
and Charles was not at home. He was at the|amused surprise and Charlie’s annoyance. 
Blue Dragon Inn, up the hill; basking in aj‘ Well, I don’t mind. J’d/ let you have it;” 
private room there, with a charming view of | and with another confidential nod to Mary she 
the country from the window, and a “bottle of | left the room. 
wine from the cellar. I say he was basking;/ ‘‘What a fanny old woman!’ exclaimed 
and so he was, to look at, for he lay at ease in| Mary, laughing low. 
the sunlight and the broad bay window ; though “ Mad, my love. Quite harmless, you know, 
I will admit that basking is not the term for} but quite mad. Shan’t let her come in any 
the disposition of his mind just then. Five} more. 
chimed the clock. He got up, and walked; Mary still laughed till Charles got to ‘my 
moodily down the road toward the cottage. love,” and a little longer; but tho rest of the 

At the window of his sitting-room sat a lady, | I: ugh was not good, and her eyes would have 
her bonnet on, her chin resting pensively on her | nothing to do w ‘ith it. He did’ not observe the 
hand, waiting till he came in from the Blue | chi ange, though—not in her voice; and as for 
Dragon. Charles saw the pretty bonnet, and | the change in her eyes, he accounted for that 
felt the sad pensiveness of the face, a long way | because he wes engaged looking into them to 
off. . He hurried.on; for, said a voice, ‘‘Can this | see what it was that gave her presence such an 
be Aurelie?’ Suddenly he stopped, absorbed and | influence over his spirit. It was the same in- 
pained ; he recognised Mary. For her part, she | fluence—always, at all times; and powerful over 
did not fail to observe the quick change in his| all circumstances. He set it down to the force 
manner; but she smiled for all that, and ven-|of old association; and forthwith began to be 
tured to beckon him with her beautiful hand. | absorbed in a sweet oblivious rest, exactly such 

“Mary!” he exclaimed, hastening into the|}as the guilty and unfortunate enjoy in the 
room, “what put it into your little head to| drowsy moments of the morning before they are 





come here ?”’ well awake. He was again dear Charlie, as of 
“‘T came to see you, Charles,” she replied, | old. He went back seven strides into the past 
blushing. before tea came on, and was once more the good 





‘To see me >” he repeated, a little suspicious | boy we first knew him. Mary herself became 
of the object, as well he might be. But her) infected with the old innocent nonsense; and 
blushing face, her grave, tender eyes, where | started to find her errand forgot, and her head 
more than in his own heart the memory of old | and his thrust all among the bow- -pots, e 
times seemed to be recorded for his reading, reas-|in thinking and talking the merest rubbish in 
sured him. Painful it was, too, to be so reassured. | the world. 

A little less innocence, a little less faithfulness,| Susan with the tea checked her; but for all 





a little less tenderness, would have rendered so »| her pensiveness und sadness,, and the thought of 
much less his self-reproach. “To see me?’ he| what she should say, she could not help feeling 
said. ‘‘It was not worth your trouble, dear|a very big delight at filling Charlie’s cup; and 


ned 
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was that piece of sugar enough, and shouldn't 
she cut him just a little piece from that nice 
loaf that came inthe hamper. And what a nice 
little house! How snug, how happy, how 
quiet, how contented, though ever so poor! 

But the time passed. It had already grown 
dusk—O the dusk !—it was seven o’clock, and | 


the coach started at half-past. 





She rose hur- | 





THE PATH OF ROSES. 


“Is it to reproach me for my faithless un- 
kindness toward you ?” 

‘* No, Charles,” she answered, becoming grave 
all at once. ‘“‘ Not, at least, as you mean—to 
reproach in order to recal your love. For 
before I left home to-day, I deliberately re- 
nounced it.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean °’ he asked, astonished, 


riedly, put on her bonnet (I forgot to say with | and would have stopped to look into her face. 
what a pretty confidence she took it off, and did| But she walked hurriedly on with her head 


her hair before the old ebony-framed looking- 
a Ary and went out with Charles. 

‘‘What is the time now, 
thoughtfully asked. 

“A quarter past seven,” he answered, be- 
ginning at last to wonder what could bring her 
down to stay so short a time. 

“A quarter past! And—and I had some- 
thing to say to you. I forgot! What shall I 
do?” 

“T’ll go to town with you, and we can talk 
on the way.” 

‘‘ But won't there be some bothering people in 
the coach °” 

“Well, don’t go by the coach, Mary. The 
Blue Dragon keeps a fly that will take you 
safer. It is alw ays at my service, and will be 
no expense at all, my love.” 

Again my love! “Mary did not quite believe 
the Blue Dragon so generous as to keep a ear- 
riage at Charles’s service, free of charge; but |< 
because he had been kind enough to say so, and 
because he had again said ‘‘my love,” these 
were additional reasons why she should stay 
and speak her errand out. 

Charles understood her assent in her silence, 
and turned off down the road with her. Then 
they came to a broad lane; and in the broad 
lane was a stile, over which they clambered into 
anarrow lane. There was a good English hedge 
to the left; to the right a trench, bordered with 
a row of close- grown beeches. It was a lane 
little frequented, and their feet tustled in the 
high grass that grew on either side. The 
rustle of grass at your feet of an evening is a 
good thing. 
partly cut; and there they turned off, and came 
out on a wide and open common. 

Hitherto no more had been said; for lanes are 
best to be silent in. But now they were on the 
open common there was little more disposition to 
speak. Charles had lapsed again into his deli- 
cious oblivious rest, and Mary was thinking 
what to say: 
St. George’s Fields, and the dusk was deepening 
into dark. 

At length Mary ventured. ‘“ Charles,” she 
said, in a low voice, and leaning a little more on 
his arm, ‘‘ what are you thinking of ?’ 

‘T am happier than to think at all. But now 
you have broken the spell, what is it you wished 
to say to me, M: 

She took a hagiied step forward, and was 
again silent. 


Charles >’’ she 


Presently they came to a hay- -rick, | 








' nobody el: se 


besides, the common was too like | 


turned aside, and would not be looked at. 

‘“‘J deliberately renounced it,” she repeated ; 
‘“‘though I will not pretend that I have not loved 
you well enough even to make such an effort as 
this to retain your affection. It was my right!” 
she said. ‘‘ You promised, and gave; it was 
my only possession; and I know that my love 
was your best gift, great as you are!” She 
burst at once into a little angry passion of tears. 

For the first time Charles fully realised this 
last truth. He had been too long accustomed 
to her love; she gave it too unreservedly, and 
he took it for granted asa thing that belonged 
to him. And he did not know at length how 
much of him was Mary’s love, till he saw it 
about to be withdrawn, and the little that could 
remain, 

‘*Come,’”’ said he, ‘‘ this must not be. What 
you say is truth. I acknowledge it—you know 
. have acknowledged it before. And I say 

gain that, whatever may be, you have been the 
ae light ‘and the only truth to me.’ 

‘‘ Ah, Charles, that is a barren, a cold assur- 
ance. It might satisfy an angel’s, but never a 
woman’s heart.” 

She was again calm and he was still. They 
walked a little way in silence, and then Mary 
continued : 

‘‘No, it is purely for your sake that I am 
here. I made this resolution wholly to renounce 
the hopes I may have foolishly indulged, hopes 
that nothing shall renew—Charles! Charles ! 
do not interrupt me—that you may be sure I 
am not governed even by the selfishness of a 
woman’s affection. I tear my hopes away— 
they were not many—that you may see I re- 
proach you only for yoursake. ‘‘ See,” she said, 
with her trembling voice, “how unworthy it 
was of you to play fast and loose with a poor 
girl like me! You knew how long I had loved 
you—how humbly I loved you—how I had 
to love. You knew that between 
the remembrance of what we used to be to each 
other, even when children——’” 

Here she choked considerably ; but she plucked 
up heart and began again. 

“You know that, between the remembrance of 
that time and your own assurances, I would not 
listen to the fear that you were too much above 


| me, and came to trust that I should not be de- 


But 


ceived at last, for all your wayward heart. 


-you broke that trust—broke it, and restored it, 


_and broke it and broke it again. Charles, it was 
eruel! It would have been cruel to any woman — 
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that loved you—it was doubly cruel to me, so 
dependent and alone. Dear Charlie”—she 
looked into his face for the first time on the 
eommon, glided her linked arm along his till 
their hands touched, and said—*‘ Dear Charlie, 
consider it! Consider how cruel and unworthy 
it was; and for your own sake, for your own 
honour, do not make sport of a poor girl’s happi- 
ness any more !” 

Charles answered nothing. He hardly knew 
that he had been doing all this; and when it 
was revealed to him, it was as if infernal 
fires, battened down within, leaped gaily up to 
show the cause. Again the terrible thought 
swept like a fume from the infernal fires across 
his mind—‘“‘ It is of no use: fore-doomed, fore- 
damned. It is the price of my success.’ 

Darkly brooding, he answered nothing. Mary’s 
anxious little heart stopped, that she might not 
fail to hear a whisper or observe a sign; but he 
kept his eyes fixed on the dim horizon, and she 
hardly knew what he thought. 

“« J have forgiven you, Charles,” she said. ‘T 
have, sincerely ! and now (disengaging her arm) 
T must beg your forgiveness in return.” 

‘‘Mine, Mary!” he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, Charles! I could not help, I could not 
help it,” she repeated, more deeply agitated than 
ever. “It was before I taught my self to resi en 
you, and it was my love that made me a spy. 
What secrets have you with Mrs. Maberly ?” 


He stood thunderstruck, and then turned back | 


in the direction they came from. 

“Ts it true? can it be true ?” she continued in 
a voice betraying a certain awe as well as agony. 

‘ Mary, it is true,” he answered, in a dee Dp, 
dogged tone. ‘And now curse me and leave 
me to my guilt.” 

“Oh, why will you talk as if the good way 
were not as open to you as to all the world? 
Charles! my love!” eried the dear girl, catching 
his hand importunately, ‘‘ remember she speaks | 
to you who knows yon best. Save yourself| 
from these bitter moods, or they'll destroy you! 
Give me, in return for the happiness you have 
broken, the blessedness of knowing that it was | 
worth my trouble to come so far to see you. It 
is not too late! I know it is not too late! 
There is time for you to break off, and save your 
soul and hers too. ‘Think of that, Charles—and | 
hers too. The way is plain!” 

‘“‘{t is dark to me.” 

He spoke in so hollow, hard, and dry a tone, 
that Mary resigned herself to de ‘spairming silence. 
Her little heart was breaking; his, darkening 
and darkening; and so they crossed and re- 
crossed the common. But they held together 
nevertheless, their arms close linked; so it was 
clear there was a little hope yet left in one heart, 
and a little clinging to the light in the other. 

Many minutes, half an hour, perhaps, so 
passed; busy minutes they were. For at 
length, just as calmness began to return to her, 
the silence seemed to deepen between them. 
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| The rigid arm of Charles dropped ; and she heard 
him whispering to the dim horizon strange 
words. She looked up anxiously; his face was 
fallen from its stern hardness, and guilt, fear, 
| despair traversed it with swift wings. He was 
saying an old Latin chant—fiery, terrible; and 
his voice, though he whispered, rose and fell 
with the words till they sank and trembled.in a 
last imploring line. ‘Mary knew nothing of 
Latin, but it was all the same. The dread, the 
abasement, the imploring of the whispered words 
interpreted themselves ; and a big wave of re- 
joicing emotion washed away her troubles and 
her consciousness at once. With her little hand 
she had turned him aside, and may be the way 
was now made plain for evermore. 

From the sweet stupor of this thought she 
awoke to speak calmly about how beautiful 
were the shadows there under the trees; for 
the moon was rising. And, talking of trees, 
Charles could point out how, like a sentinel, 
stood that solitary elm upon the hill, signalling 
the rising wind or the coming rain to the trees 
in the vale. And so again they crossed the 
common in such talk as this—peace returned, 
|! nothing declared, and all understood. 

But the subject came round again, and Charles 
spoke so gratefully and earnestly that it was 
| impossible - to think of the time. ‘‘ Mary,” he 
said, ‘‘what do I not owe you? There is no- 
‘thing i in me the world admires that I am not 
conscious I first drew from you. There is no- 
‘thing in me the good abhor which is not con- 
' stantly covered with the rebuke of your pre- 
sence. The remembrance of your name alone 
has saved me, after all, from many a folly— 

many asin; and if I ever did well, it came of 
| thinking of your sweet face. How is it?’ 
| “Can’t tell!’ she answered, with a happy 
little 1: ugh. 
| “ And ! have offended, grieved, and out- 
raged you! Never mind! To-night, to-night 
seals all! I have resold. With your hel 
| and forgiveness I will fight a good fight yet, an 
all shall be well.” 

‘There was something Mary had forgotten. She 
looked grave again for a minute, and then said, 
|“ There's one enemy, then, that you must kill 
' directly.” 
| © Who—what is that ?” 

} «6 Oh, he’s only a foreigner,” 
|covering her embarrassment with 
playfulness. 

‘Wine !” said Charles, bitterly. 

“Ah, you had resolved already then! 
you w ould only !”’ 

6 iy ——— ”? 

“Charles, Charles! you shall not swear!” 
cried she, earnestly. His hand was partly 
raised, and his wild manner all returned. 


“ Mary, I will!” he exclaimed, be he by 
the hand. ‘This runlet shall be to e river 
to 





she answered, 
a show of 


Oh, if 





of death; it is narrow enough, and as | 
leap; and standing by it I swear——” Mary 
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stood appalled to hear how he swore he would 
never taste wine again. 

‘Oh! what a charge there is upon your 
conscience now, dear Charles !”’ 

~ Conscience. I havn’t enough to bear such 
a resolution: I have only a little light that 
never appears except to reproach me with 
the sands on which I’founder. You are my 
conscience; and that is why I held you by the 
hand. And now jump, dear Mary.” He passed 
‘ his arm round her, and together they leapt over 
the rivulet easy to leap—the stream that re- 
presented the river of death. 

As Mary alighted, a violent shudder passed 
over her; and the village clock struck ten! 

‘*Ten o'clock!” she cried, in alarm. 

He stooped and placed his hand upon her 
feet ; the dew was heavy, and her delicate little 
shoes were saturated. ‘‘ Mary, my dear girl! 
you will die of cold! Why did you not tell me 
of this?” 


“I did not notice it,” she quietly said, 
shuddering again. ‘But how shall I get 
home : 4 


‘ Let us run to the Dragon, and then we will 
seo.” They joined hands, “and he made her run 
at a brisk rate till they came to the inn. The 
carriage always at Charles’s service was hired 
two hours before, and would not return that 
night. 

Ve ary looked blank and terrified. 

‘You must stop at Mrs. Oakle’s—there’s no 
help for it; and besides, you must get to bed 
directly. I can return and sleep at the inn 
when I have put you in Susan’s chi urge. If the 
old lady’s mad, her daughter isn’t.’ 

There really was no help for it; and Mary was 
weary and cold; and so it was arranged. She | 
was bestowed in Ch: irles’s room, and he returned | 
to the Blue Dragon. 

But Mary could not go to bed yet. Susan | 
chafed her feet, and covered them with a pair of | 
woollen stockings, ayg her mother’s very best 
shoes. And then Mary sat by the window, 
looking at the moonshine, and thinking over, 
with a grateful but still sorrowful mind, the 
events of the day. What women will brood, 
what they will dream at such an hour, when 
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they love as Mary loved, and fear as she feared, 
and hope—alas for it !—as she hoped, beguiled 
the later hours of the night. But what could 
rob her of the happiness of having saved him— 
though and indeed she saved him not for herself. 

Eleven o’clock, twelve o’clock chimed. Still 
Mary sat by the window—she had so much to 
dream about. Then she thought she ought to go 
to bed; and began to prepare accordingly. She 
was just laughing because she looked so funny 
in Mrs. Oakle’s cap—under the borders of 
which she had tucked her hair quite beautiful, 
I am sure—when the blood was startled in her 
limbs by a voice from the street. Was it 
Charles’s voice? Was he singing? The sound 
smote her to the heart. She went to the win- 
dow, and softly liftedit. The moon was shining 
brilliantly ; and Charles passed that instant. 
He did not look up, as he marched rapidly on ; 
but Mary saw his face clear in the moonlight— 
if not by its own light; for it positively glowed 
with excitement—and wine! He lifted his bared 
head proudly, and sang aloud. ‘Brave my 
heart !” he sang :— 

Brave my heart! why let her flee, 

If she will not dwell with thee 
Or her voice is still to be 
Anathema eternally. 
Out, vile Light! by which we see 
Only when ’tis vain to see! 

Brave my heart! if thus the day 

Be Egyptian dark alway, 

Shall we, when the day is done, 

Stand rebuked of the sun ? 

Shall we dread, as night is nigh, 
Bloody threatenings in the sky ? 

Brave my heart, it shall not be! 

We'll be gay, for we are free ; 

And the Fiend assoilzie thee ! 

What he said on the common about the little 
light flashed across Mary’s mind; and she knew, 
‘therefore, that it was of his Conscience he sang 
that mad song. Every word knelled clear and 
heavy in her ears; but she watched and listened 
till the last faint sound expired. Then turning 
from the window a countenance blank, and 
white, and rigid as stone, ‘‘ Farewell!” she said, 
and dropped her hands, and swooned where she 
stood. 











(To be concluded in our next.) 
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NO VII.—WILLIAM PALEY. 


Tuenre is a well-known and often-quoted passage 
of Jeffrey’s, in which he takes stock roughly of 
our accumulating literature, and speculates upon 
the judicious economy which an ex: isperated 
posterity will have to exercise ’ in sele cting its 
intellectual food. He supposes that our children 

at the —th remove may have been reduced to 


the necessity of submitting owr favourites to a 
process of distillation, and bottling off the essence 
for use. He imagines a library of “fractional parts 
of standard poets—just as if some Charles Knight 
af A.D. 2000, should publish ** Two minutes and 
a half (a-piece) with the Best Authors!’ 

Jeffrey was wrong. The. reading - power 
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of the race beats the producing-power by 
“long chalks ;” and though every five years 
or so has its literary fashion, the soul of the 
world is just, and what is good, however for- 
gotten for a time, is not dead but sleepeth. Fret 
not thyself therefore because an evil-doer like 
Dobbs is lord of the ascendant for his little 
puppy-dog’s day; neither be thou envious be- 
cause Snobbs has 

a third edition in the press. 





Is not the ‘‘Omnipresence of Stupidity,” by 
Robertulus Mountflummery, in its twenty- 
eighth, and “ Proverbial Verbosity,”’ by Bark- 
ing Fupper, in its eighteenth edition, besides 
being published gorgeously illustrated, and also 
‘for the'use of Schools?” Is it not so? We 
believe it is. Yet are we prepared to depone 
before any magistrate in a ‘“‘ solemn and sincere 
Declaration by virtue of the provisions of an 
Act intituled an Act to repeal an Act, &e., &c., 
for the better prevention of extra-judicial oaths 
and affidavits,” that we have read Shakspeare 
within the week ! 

The four names which, in the eye of that 
vague and respectable individual, the ‘‘ General 
Reader,”’ stand for the literature of our own day, 
are Carlyle, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray. 
They have all had the largest, most intelligent, 
most appreciative audiences that ever men of 
letters were favoured with, and they have all 
made a deep impression upon modern habits of 
thought and of writing. Yet three of the four 
have lived to see the tide turn, to have arith- 
metically-minded critics count over the bay- 
leaves in their crowns and say ‘‘ One or two too 
many!” ‘Thackeray is at this moment at peri- 
helion, and has been praised by implication, if 
not openly, at the expense of dear Charles 





Dickens—too often, we happen to think. Car- 
lyle and Macaulay have both learned of late, in | 
company with Russell and Palmerston, that 
The presence of perpetual change 
Is ever on the earth, 

and also in the periodicals and newspapers. But 
it is a vulgar error to suppose that they smash 
chimney ornaments, or refuse reasonable suste- 
nance, when an unfavourable allusion is made to 
their writings in the public prints. They are 
wiser and better men for it, and show it to any 


know of his. 





friend who may happen to be present, after 
which they both laugh consumedly and talk of | 
things in general. This statement is authorised, | 
and contradiction is defied. 

If the living on this side of the Styx take 
matters so coolly, it is not to be supposed 
that the literary population of Hades complain 
among themselves of posthumous neglect and 
misappreciation. But we think the readers of 
the writers of the eighteenth century might 
show good cause for complaint. It is the 
fashion just now to revile the eighteenth 
century, and glorify exceedingly the Elizabethan 





and Cromwellian times. Well, the eighteenth 
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century was bad enough, we dare say, but 
perhaps no worse than its neighbours, one 
of whom happens to be the nineteenth. That 
will come in for its turn of abuse and mis- 
representation by-and-bye, and critics like those 
who now cry “ miserable expediency” and ‘‘de- 
solating negations” when the previous cent 

is mentioned, will then plant thorns and thistles 
on the grave of this, saying, ‘‘Shoddy and Veneer, 
Chicory and Representative Institutions—thank 
Heaven, we ain't our grandfathers !”’ 

We maintain that the eighteenth century was 
a respectable century, and produced some decent 
fellows—one of whom was Witiram Patey, of 
the good-humoured nose and eyes, and the 
cocked-hat, and the everlasting fishing-rod ; who 
wrote some of the most useful of books; and 
missed a bishopric because he wrote a paragraph 
about pigeons. Of him we propose to discourse 
a little. 

We have written thus far playfully; but we 
mean what we have written in all seriousness. 
The popular tendency to depreciate the eighteenth 
century is about as intelligent and informed as 
the popular admiration of Carlyle—that is, it is 
altogether superficial and parrot-like. The great 
crowd of Mr. Carlyle’s admirers have never pene- 
trated beneath the surface of his writings, never 
got beyond his marvellously powerful and stirring 
style. If they knew his real ‘ doctrine,” they 
would turn and rend him. The safety of a pro- 
phet such as he is in poetry and enigma. Pro- 
pound his ideas in the strict logical form to the 
million who swear by him, and make wide their 
phylacteries of his dark sayings, and you will be 
voted an idiot, or, what is worse, a subversive 
scoundrel. 

We say this is no spirit of exaggeration, and 
assert that the mass of “ respectable” and “‘ in- 
telligent’’ depreciators of Paley knew as much 


‘about his writings as the admirers of Carlyle 


How many of the readers of this 
paper are aware what Paley’s moral system 
really was, or understand his doctrine of 
‘general consequences?’ ‘‘ Oh,” says one, 
‘‘Paley’s doctrine was that of Expediency— 
every schoolboy knows that!’ And opening the 
Philosophy, he lays his finger upon that ob- 
noxious word, and dismisses the subject with 
about as much knowledge of it as the little girl 
had of Presbyterianism when she took the 
centipede in the garden for a votary of that faith. 
Over and over again are we asked, when poor 
Paley is found on our reading-stand, why we 
read him? ‘ Who reads Paley now-o’-days ? 
Eighteenth Century Selfish school of Morals— 
Bundle him off with Locke, Condillac, Hartley, 
Priestly, and the whole list of Sensualist Philo- 
sophers.”’ But the fact is we cannot afford to 
bundle him off. We say nothing now of the 
fact that the Catholic reader is the only 
reader who knows his business. But we, do 
say, we find in Paley such a of 
shrewd observation, of quiet humour, of r, 
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incisive logic, and of pellucid English, that we | 
must decline relegating him te the lumber-room. | 
These are the days of dogmatism, of “ utter- | 
ances ;” and in the midst of the heartiest enjoy- 
ment ‘of writers like John Ruskin, Francis 
Newman, Charles Kingsley, and Frederick | 
Denison Maurice, we sometimes ery out, like) 
the Secotchmen, who languished for-*‘ one hour of | 
Dundee,” Oh for five minutes of the Syllogism! 
Commend us even to Barnara,— 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, quoque prima, 

Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco 
and all the rest of it, by way of respite from 
this eternal dictation! ‘Then Butler and Paley 
come to our rescue, and we make up our minds 
in common gratitude to write a Raid about 
them, or one of them. Let us say a little about 
Paley, as well as about his works. 

It has been observed—-we remember seeing 
the thing very boldly and forcibly put in a 
leader in the Lxvaminer some years ago—that no 
profession furnishes so large a quota of shame- 
ful offenders against social propriety as the 
clerical. Certainly it seems to us no profession 
has furnished so many wits and Jdon-vivants. 
Said Luther, 

Who loves not Woman, Wine, and Song 

Remains a fool his whole life long ; 
and his teaching has been pretty generally fol- 
lowed by Protestant clergymen, at least as far 
as wine is concerned. We have always found 
these gentlemen the most delicate of connoisseurs 
in all that comes from the grape ; and one of the 
most vivid images in the halls of our memory is 











that of a grey-headed old rector flaming up with 
indignation at the loss of a small case of 
Lachryme Christi, which everybody but him- | 
self had forgotten—it had lain fifteen years 
in a cellar, and was at last smothered in the 
rubbish of some demolished houses in the 
city. The old gentleman, of whom no one 
had heard for years, suddenly turned up, 
making affectionate inquiries after his half- 
dozen of the ‘“‘ warm south ;” and highly spiced, 
though somewhat unsanctified, was the oration 
in which he proceeded to denounce Metropolitan 
[mprovements as soon as he found his treasure 
buried, with a handsome suite of offices over it 
by way of mausoleum. Let some one “ write a 
book,” scilicet, a Biographical Gallery of Funny 
Clergymen, who have known—( Vixere knowing 
fellows ante Thomas Binney)—*“‘ how to make 
the best of both worlds.’”’ Let us have a cata- 
logue ratsonnée of clerical jokes, beginning with 
the immortal pun Non Angli, sed Angeli, &c., 
and coming down to the best things of Barham 
and Sydney Smith. And in the list, let not 
William Paley’s smart sayings be forgotten, nor 
his cheerful savortr-vivre. 

In Henry’s “ Epitome of the History of Phi- 
losophy” William Palcy is placed between Fer- 
guson and Darwin, and close to Bentham, and 
disposed of in the following terms :— 





WirrtraM Parry (born in 1743, and died in 1805) 


published his celebrated work on Moral Philosophy in 
1785. He agrees with Hume in resolving the essence 

of virtue into utility, yet he differs from him by deny- 
ing the existence of conscience, or of any moral faculty, 
considered either as a moral sense, or as a modification 
of the reason. Valey was a strenuous supporter of the 
selfish system, though not in its grossest form. The 
_ general consequences of actions is the sole criterion of 
their moral quality. Virtue is defined by him to be 
| “the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will 
of God, for the sake of everlas sting happiness.” Mackin- 
tosh makes the observation that this is not so much a 
definition as a proposition. Taken, however, as a defi- 
nition, it involves the gravest consequences;—among 
others, that an act even of obedience to the will of God 
(which, unless his definition involve a contradiction, 
must be taken only as the rule of action) is destitute of 
the character of virtue. Conformably with his prin- 
ciples, he makes no distinction between Prudence and 
Virtue, except that the former relates to what we shall 
gain or lose in this world, the latter to what we shall 
gain or lose in the world to come—that is to say, he 
makes no essential distinction. 

The “popular” notion concerning Paley is, 
that he advocated “ expediency” in its grossest 
form ; and we have repeatedly had to challenge 
the proof of this in conversation with men and 
women belonging to the intelligent classes, who 
ought to have known better. Any one really 
acquainted with our author, will know that he 
is quite safe, in any company, in defying the 
production of a line which goes to support this 
notion. But the above extract from a very ex- 
cellent book, probably represents pretty ac- 
curately the view of Paley’s moral system which 
prevails in our intellectual aristocracy. Add to 
these two classes of opinion the knowledge which 
every body possesses, that he said he ‘‘ could 
not afford to keep a conscience,” that he was 
fond of a game at cards, and of going out a 
fishing, and that he advised mankind i in “general 
“never to pay money till they could not help 
it, because something might happen’’— and 
you get the received vera effigies of William 
Paley, and it is a ‘‘ very pretty picture as it 
stands.”” Nevertheless, we mean to try and 
damage it a little, and see if we cannot grind 
colours for a portrait better worth framing of a 
man, whose memory deserves something better 
than slander; not to say that it claims the love 
and respect of all friends of human progress. 

William Paley belonged, as to morale, to the 
class of men in which Franklin, and William 
Hutton of Birmingham, are leading types. He 
was a man of a strongly-marked, biliary-lym- 
phatic-nervous temperament, with firmly-closed 
lips—prononcé nose, broad at the “ root”—a 
steady eye—and a strong frame nof liable to 
inflammatory disease of a rapidly-fatal kind. 
He was disposed to be indolent, but was capable 
of energetic action; good- humoured, but not 
good- ~tempered ; and, like the two type men we 
have n: amed, and nearly all men referable to that 
type, fond of mechanics. His morale, like that 
of Hutton and Franklin, was sound, but not ele- 
vated ; strong, but not delicate ; good, serviceable 
crockery-ware conscientiousness was’ his, but it 
had neither the polish nor the purity of the 
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porcelain article. : 
sure, and the circumstances of his day and gene- | 
ration, he must be judged, and not by any super- | 
fine transcendental standard. 

His mother seems to have been a woman of. 


According to his own mea- | 


keen and vigorous intellect; his father by no. 
ford to say, as is said above, that the ‘“ cum- 


means deficient, and quite far-sighted enough to 
prophesy the future eminence of his son. The, 
cold, easy, lymphatic character of both father 
and son appears amusingly in this anecdote :— 

He proceeded to the University on horseback, in 
company with his father; and in after life he thus de- 
scribed the disasters that befel him on the way. “I 
never was 2 good horseman,” said he; “and when I 
followed my father on a pony of my own, on my first | 
journey to Cambridge, I fell off seven times. I was 
lighter than I am now, and my falls were not likely to | 
be serious. My father, on hearing a thump, would | 
turn his head half aside, and say, “ Take care of thy | 
money, lad.” : 

Does not this read exactly like a passage 
from William Hutton or from Franklin? 
It is interesting as an illustration of Paley’s 
lazy-familiar style, the style in which he} 
wrote when he was not under any particular 
stimulus—the natural style, in fact, of a lym- 
phatic man. Have not our readers noticed that 
when their energies have been reduced by ill- 
ness they have found themselves apt to make 
short sentences and “ point high”’ asit is called? 

Though not active in any of the ordinary 





such individuais say. 


not the ‘‘cumbrousness &c.,”’ 
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‘truth is, the very same lymphatic vie inertia 
which leads to inattention to such trifles as ex- 


ternals, contributes much to the drollery of what 
It is rarely that a dry 
humorist is eaten up with activity. But it is 
reducing poor Paley to the level of Paul Bed- 


brousness of his manner, &c., &c., contributed 
to increase the effect of his jocularity.” It is 
so much as the 
quietness and apparent unconsciousness that 
makes dry humour. However, Paley evidently 
knew the importance of what Sam Slick calls 
‘‘the becomins;’ for is it not written that he 
‘surprised the spectators’’ in the schools, by 
‘‘ hair full-dressed, deep-ruffied shirt, and new (!) 
silk-stockings ?” 

We hope our readers, who may not before 
have seen the following anecdote of Paley, as 
told by himself, will enjoy it as much as we 
have always done and still do :— 

I spent the first two years of my undergraduateship 
happily, but unprofitably. I was constantly in society, 
where we were not immoral, but idle and rather expen- 
sive. At the commencement of my third year, however, 
after having left the usual party at rather a late hour in 
the evening, I was awakened at five in the morning by 
one of my companions, who stood at my bedside, and 
said, “ Paley, I have been thinking what a d—d fool 
you are. I[ could do nothing probably were I to try, 


and can afford the life I lead: you can do everything, 
and cannot afford it. I have had no sleep during the 


pastimes of boyhood, young Paley was so cheerful 
a companion, and so full of dry drollery, that he 
was a great favourite at school. There, he did 
what other smart boys have done, introduced | 


legal forms into some of the games, and presided my bed-maker to prepare my fire every evening, in order 
himself over mock-tribunals; a circumstance | that it might be lighted by myself. I arose at five; read 
which is not without a special intcrest in his; during the whole of the day, except such hours as 
case, because it pointed to a forensic bent. In| chapel and hall required, allotting to each portion of 
the accounts of his college career we get the | time its peculiar branch of study; and just before the 
lymphatic element again in two of its most’ ctating of the gue (une Coleehy 5 Se eee 

a 5 ; >’ | bouring coffee-honse, where I constantly regaled upon 
an indications—s/orentiness and wngain- | a mutton chop and a dose of milk-punch. And thus, 
liness :— on taking my bachelor’s degree, I became Senior 


The hilarity and drollery which Mr. Paley had mani- | Wrangler. 
Tins his conpeay wae och sight and te casinos: |", Délicious!—“ I was ao struck with the visit 
— o ta ee 1, | and the visitor, that ’’——— What? Instantly 


ness of his manner and the general slovenliness of his | : 
apparel perhaps contributed to increase the effect of his | TOS¢, seized my memorandum-book, and wrote 
own blood, to 


jocularity. . . . . When he made his first appearance in| out a pledge, signed with my 
- oe a oe lee a — - work twelve hours a-day ? Nothing of the 
dress very different from his ordinary habiliments. He 1 “Ph, 
exhibited his hair full-dressed, with 4 deep-ruftied shirt, | remy That—J lay in bed great P es of the 
and new silk-stockings. .... Whatever might be his | day ’ and formed my plan ’ This 1s the ‘ym- 
assiduity in those studies which the discipline of the | Phatic man’s way of doing a piece of business 
University required, he had little of the appearance, and; on which his fortunes turned. It reminds us 
none of the affectation, of a hard student. His room Was | of Nunez, in the hospital, bidding the Muses 
he cannon ror of ie joes Ingen of i ine tht “eternal aden” in a copy of verses; oF of 
was in the habit of remaining in bed till a Inte hour in| t#e man who said he wouldn't swear any 
3 d—d if he would! But the best is to 


the morning, and as he was much in company during ™O0Fe, 4 7 . 
the latter part of the day, many wondered how he found|come. He allotted to each portion of time its 


leisure for making the requisite accession to his literary | peculiar branch of study, and constantly re- 


| whole night on account of these reflections, and am now 
/ come solemnly to inform you that, if you persist in your 
|indolence, I must renounce your society.” I was so 
struck with the visit and the visitor, that I lay in bed 
a great part of the day and formed my plan. I ordered 





“Ore, galed, between eight and nine p.m., on a dose 

It is curious to note how often your humorous | of milk-punch and a mutton chop. “ And thus” 
fellow is awkward or a sloven. A friend of |—Well, “and thus,” he spent his days jollily 
Sydney Smith—and he, too, belonged to the | as well as industriously, and stout? Not 
type we have named—used to say, ‘Smith, you|exactly. ‘ Z7hus” (by means of said and 
always remind me of an Athenian carter.’ The! milk-punch) he “ became Senior W ae 
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Henceforth, let no man tell us a royal road to 
learning is lacking To become Senior Wrangler 
by means of this comfortable, not to say exhila- 
rating diet, is as nice as learning German by 
partaking of the renowned sausage of Vaterland. 

Our object is not to give a memoir of Paley’slife, 
but to present him to the general reader in his 
true colours. We are not concerned to say that 
he became tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
that he was “ presented” with this rectory, 
and “collated” to that, and eventually made 
Archdeacon of Carlisle by his affectionate patron 
Bishop Law. Nor that after being made sub- 
dean of Lincoln by the bishop of that diocese, 
he received a “heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement”’ :— 


When Mr. Paley proceeded to Cambridge to take his 
degree as Doctor of Divinity, in the Coacio ad Clerum 
which he preached on the occasion, he unfortunately 
pronounced the word profigus, profigus, which was 
noticed by one of the University wits in the following 
epigram :— 

“ Ttaliam fato profigus Lavinia venit 
Litora. 
Errat Virgilius, forte profigus erat.” 

Melancholy, is it not? However, “ Mr. 
Paley” survived the slip in quantity, and did 
not take to his bed after this excruciating 
‘“‘epigram”’ from ‘‘one of the wits of the Uni- 
versity.’ He became the father of four sons 
and four daughters, and actually married a 
second time. His preferments were of sufficient 
value to place him in a comfortable position, and 
he continued to take life easily, though neither 
idly nor unprofitably. For when he left Dalston, 
in Cumberland, for the benefice of Stanwix, 
near Carlisle, he gave these very practical 
reasons for the mcasure :— 

“ First,” said he, “it saved me double housekeeping, 
as Stanwix was within twenty minutes’ walk of my 
house in Carlisle; secondly, it was fifty pounds a year 
more in value; and, thirdly, J began to find my stock of 
sermons coming over again rather too fust.” 

We can conceive Sidney Smith assigning just 
such reasons for such a step. 

In all this we see nothing but a good-hu- 
moured man, with much  saroir-virvre and 
shrewdness. But when we note how dearly 
Paley was loved by a man like Law; when we 
fin] that ‘his second wife was a Miss Dobinson 
of Carlisle, whose friendship he had long en- 
joyed, and whose worth he had long known,” 
we begin to see more of the man. We think of 
Cowper’s connexion with Mrs. Unwin and Miss 
Perowne, and are reminded that this power in 
men of attaching women for a length of time 
without either the actual presence or the immi- 
nence of passion, generally points to something 
sterling and sweet in the character. ‘Then let 
us look again. We discover that, ‘having in 
the Moral Philosophy represented tithes as in- 
jurious to the happiness of a people, he granted 
his own parishioners a lease of the tithes for life ;” 
and that, ‘‘though the produce of land was con- 





siderably augmented in price soon after this 
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period, and the value of landed property in 
general experienced an extraordinary advance, 
the growing prosperity of his parishtoners and 
tenants was a source of unfeigned delight to Dr. 
Paley, who never regretted the opportuntttes of 
gain which he had lost and by which they had been 
enriched.’ When we remember that he was the 
first (we believe this is correct) to suggest the 
amelioration of the condition of the black races 
by colonising Africa with liberated slaves, and 
that he condemned slavery in his ‘‘ Philosophy” 
in @ manner which undoubtedly hastened its 
decay ; when we turn over his ‘“ Natural 
Theology,” and bearing in mind that it was 
written amidst the severest bodily suffering, 
feel our hearts warm at his sympathy with 
happy life, and his evident zest in speaking 
of the goodness of Almighty God; when, in 
the Moral Philosophy, we observe the tender- 
ness with which he has treated of all that 
relates to women,* and children, and the poor 
(see passim the chapter on Pecuniary Bounty), 
we begin to say—Here is a man we can love, 
despite his eccentricities and his want of eleva- 
tion of character. 

Nor is it an argument against our loving him, 
but rather the contrary, that he was not beloved 
of William Pitt and the third George, who re- 
fused to listen when Paley was named as well- 
deserving a mitre. ‘ What—what—what?” 
said the bigamist and Protestant monarch— 
‘““What? Pigeon Paley? No—no—no!” and 
Pigeon Paley never became a bishop. We quote 
the immortal ‘‘ pigeon”’ passage, together with 
the sly thrust with which the next chapter 
begins :— 

OF RELATIVE DUTIES WHICH! ARE DETERMINATE, 

Cnuarv. L—Or Prorerry. 


If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of corn: 
and if (instead of each picking where and what it liked, 
taking just as much as it wanted and no more) you 
should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got 
into a heap; reserving nothing for themselves but the 
chaff and refuse; keeping this heap for one, and that 
the weakest, perhaps ‘worst pigeon of the flock; sitting 
round and looking on all the winter, whilst this one was 
devouring, throwing about, and wasting it; and if a 
pigeon, more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a 
grain of the hoard, all the others flying upon it and 
tearing it to pieces: if you should see this, you would 
see nothing more than what is every day practised 
among men. Among men, you see the ninety-and-nine 
toiling and scraping together a heap of superfluities for 
one, (dnd this one, too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst 
of the whole set, a child, a woman, a madman, or a fool;) 
getting nothing for themselves all the while but a little 
of the coarsest of the provision which their own industry 
produces; looking quietly on while they see the fruits of 
all their labour apent or spoiled, and if one of the num- 
ber take or touch a particle of the hoard, the others 
joining against him and hanging him for the theft. 


Cuar. I.—Tue Use or tue INSTITUTION OF 
PROPERTY. 
There must be some very important advantages to 





* We would earnestly commend to the perusal of 
young men of the world the third part of Book IIL, of 
the “ Moral Philosophy of Relative Duties “which result 
from the Constitution of the Sexes.” 
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account for an institation which, in the view of it above 
given, is so paradoxical and unnatural. 


George III. reminds us of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Incidentally, we have Paley’s opinion 
on this subject, and also on the Liberty of the 
Press. Bishop Law published some ‘‘ Considera- 
tions” on the propriety of dispensing with the 
signature of the Thirty-nine Articles. To one 
of the Replies to this paper, Paley printed an 
Answer, over which we have clapped our 
hands in uproarious enjoyment a hundred 
times, so full is it of sly humour, while the 
logic and the style are as clear as the clearest 
meadow-brook :— 


The next, the strangest, the only tolerable plea for “ Sub- 
scription ” is, ‘‘ that all sorts of pestilent heresies might 
be taught from the pulpit, if no such restraint as this 
was laid upon the preacher.” . . . . We will here only 
take notice of one particular expedient suggested in the 
“ Considerations,” and which has often, indeed, elsewhere 
been proposed—namely, that the Church, instead of re- 
quiring subscription beforehand to the present or to any 
other articles of faith, might censure her clergy after- 
wards, if they opposed or vilified them in their preach- 
ing. The advantage of which scheme above the present 
is manifest, if it were only for this reason, that you dis- 
tress and corrupt thousands now, for one that you would 
ever have occasion to punish. Our author nevertheless is 
“humbly of opinion that it is much better to take proper 
precautions beforehand.” He must, withall his “humility,” 
know that when it has been proposed to take proper pre- 
cautions of the Press, by subjecting authors to an impri- 
matur before publication, instead of punishment after it, 
the proposal has been resented as an open attack upon 
the rights and liberties of mankind. The common sense 
and spirit of the nation could see and feel this distinction, 
and the importance of it, in the case of publishers; and 
why preachers should be left in a worse situation it is 
not very easy to see..... The exclusion of Papists 
is a separate consideration. The laws against Popery, as 
far as they are justifiable, proceed upon principles with 
which the Author of the “Considerations” has nothing 
todo. Where, from the particular circumstances of a 
country, attachments and dispositions hostile and dan- 
gerous to the State are accidentally or otherwise con- 
nected with certain opinions in religion, it may be 
necessary to lay encumbrances and restraints upon the 
profession or propagation of such opinions. Where a 
great part of any sect or religious order of men are 
enemies to the constitution, and you have no way of 
distinguishing those who are not so, it is right, perhaps, 
to fence the whole order out of your civil and religious 
establishments; it is the right at least of self-defence and 
of extreme necessity. But even this is not on account 
of the religious opinions themselves, but as they are 
probable marks, and the only :marks you have, of de- 
signs and principles which it is necessary to disarm. 
I would observe, however, that in proportion as 
this connexion between the civil and the reli- 
gious principles of the Papists is dissolved, in the 
same proportion ought the State to mitigate the 
hardships and relax the restraints to which they are 
subject. .... If we complain of severities, of pains 
and penalsies, the answerer “cannot discover whom 
or what we mean”; and lest his reader should, by a 
figure extremely well known in the craft of controversy, 
he proposes a string of questions in the person of his 
adversary, to which he gives his own peremptory and 
definitive “No.” We will take a method, not alto- 
gether so compendious, but we trust somewhat more 
Satisfaetory. e will repeat the same questions, and 
let the Church and State answer for themselves. 
‘+ ». This our author calls the Magistrate’s “ judg- 


|some points of ceremony. . . 





ing for himself, and exercising the same right as 
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all other persons have to judge for themselves.” For 
the reasonableness of it, however, he has nothing to 
offer, but that it “is no more than what other Chure 
Popish, (too, to strengthen the argument,) as well as 
Protestant,” have done before. He might have added, 
seeing “ custom” is to determine the matter, that it has 
been “customary,” too, from early ages, for Christians 
to burn each other for difference of opinion in some 
points of faith, and for difference of practice in 
.. What would any man 
in his wits think of this other argument if, upon the 
strength of it, they were to make a law that none but 
red-haired people should be admitted into orders, or even 
into churches. 

We commend this paper of Paley’s tomy Lord 
Shaftesbury. In the main, the battle of religious 
liberty is now won, but that need not diminish 
the interest with which we read what was writ- 
ten in the thick of the fight, when, to use 
Paley’s own words, ‘“‘he who attacked a flou- 
rishing establishment wrote with a halter round 
his neck.” 

If some readers who have been kind cnough 
to follow us thus far, are beginning to say that 
Paley was not the man they have hitherto taken 
him for, we beg their attention yet a little 
while to further disclosures. Was there not, 
we ask, a fund of genuine piety in the man who 
could, in his time and position, thus boldly, 
equitably, tenderly preach and teach of “ the 
people called Methodists” ? The passage is from 
the Sermon on Seriousness in Religion :— 


The turn which this levity usually takes is in jests and 
raillery upon the opinions, or the peculiarities, or the 
persons, of men of particular sects, or who bear particu- 
lar names; especially if they happen to be more serious 
than ourselves, And of late this loose, and I can hardly 
help calling it profane, humour has been directed chiefly 
against the followers of Methodism. Bat against whom- 
soever it happens to be pointed, it has all the bad effects, 
both upon the speaker and the hearer, which we have 
noticed; and, as in other instances, so in this, give me 
leave to say, it is very much misplaced. In the first 
place, were the doctrines and sentiments of those who 
bear this name ever so foolish and extravagant (J do not 
say that they are either), this proposition I shall always 
maintain to be true—viz., that the wildest opinion that 
ever was entertained in matters of religion is more 
rational than unconcern about these matters, Upon 
this subject, nothing is so absurd as imdifference; no 
folly so contemptible as thoughtlessness and levity. In 
the next place, do Methodists deserve this treatment? 
Be their particular doctrines what they may, the pro- 
fessors of these doctrines appear to be in earnest 
about them; and a man who is earnest about re- 
ligion cannot be a bad man, still less a fit sub- 
ject for derision. I am no Methodist myself. In 
their leading doctrines I differ from them. But I con- 
tend that sincere men are not for these, or, indeed, any 
doctrines to be made laughing-stocks to others. I do 
not bring in the case of Methodists in this part of my 
discourse, for the purpose of vindicating their tenets, 
but for the purpose of observation (and I wish that the 
observation may weigh with all my readers), that the 
custom of treating their characters and persons, their 
preaching or their preachers, their meetings or worship, 
with scorn, has the pernicious consequence of 
our own seriousness, together with the seriousness of 
those who hear or join in such conversation; cepornly 
if they be young syreet and I am persuaded that 
mischief is actually done in this very way.” | 

Compare this with 8 Smith’s treatment 
of the subject of Indian Missi and Scott's 
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handling of the Covenanters, and we say Paley 
shines by the comparison 

We approach the question of Paley’s ‘ expe- 
diency.” We shall soon dispose of it. 

First, let us remember that, in the extract we | 
gave from Henry’s ‘“ History of Philosophy,” | 
which represents the current opinion of Paley | 
among intellectual men, he is said to have dented | 
the existence of a moral sense. We meet this | 
with a direct contradiction, and defy the produc- | 
tion of the denial. Paley dismisses the question | 
as immaterial to his purpose ; which it obviously 
was, for intuitions cannot be the subjects of 
logical proof, or the sources of rules; both which 
were essential clements in his plan. 

His doctrine of ‘‘ expediency” he states in 
these terms :— 

We conclude (therefore) that God wills and wishes 
the happiness of his creatures. And this conclusion 
being once established, we are at liberty to go on with 
the rule built upon it—namely, that the method of 
carrying on the will of God concerning any action 
is, to inquire into the tendency of that action to pro- 
mote or diminish the general happiness. So, then, 
actions are to be estimated by their tendency. What- 
ever is expedient is right. 

This is the whole of the mischicf; the whole 
of poor Paley’s ‘“‘damnable expediency” doctrine. 
Now, his object was not to determine what 
prompter to good actions exists in the human 
bosom, but to what logical touchstone actions of 
all kinds may be brought in order to the forma- 
tion of general rules. Laying aside, therefore, 
all quibbling (and all poetry, such as Carlyle’s 
well-known distinction concerning ‘‘ blessed- 
ness,” which is beautiful and glorious as poetry) 
about the meaning of the word happiness, and 
taking it to mean what an archangel would mean 
if he used it, we should be glad to know what 
better test of the quality of our action can be 
proposed than its ‘‘ tendency?’ We only refrain 
from saying emphatically, what other test? for 
this simple season—viz., that if any one point be 
indicated with which right must coincide (though 
it may also coincide with others, and that point 
should not be the ultimate solution of the ques- 
tion—what is right ?) the purpose of the logician 
is gained. 

We, personally, believe in a Moral Sense, as 
Butler and Price believed in it. What we are 
concerned to say here is—I. That Paley did not 
deny its existence. II. That the tendency of 
actions is obviously the only test to which a 
logical process can be applied. ILI. That Paley’s 
adoption of this idea constitutes the whole of 
his theory of “expediency,” which has been the 
bugbear of transcendental small-talk ever since 
it became the fashion to revile the “ eighteenth 
century.” 

But how to dispose of Paley’s definition of 
Virtue, in which he makes “ everlasting happi- 
ness the motive”? First, let us note that Paley 
puts this definition in inverted commas, and 
without insisting upon it as absolute; following 


it up by beginning the next paragraph, “Ac- 
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cording to which definition,’ &c. Secondly. 
Paley evidently considered himself*shut up by 
his faith in dogmatic Christianity to this defi- 
nition. Let him speak for himself. He is 
addressing “‘. . . those who complain of the 
scheme of ‘uniting Ethics with the Christian 
Theology’ (and maintaining that its sanctions 
are essential as motives to virtue). ‘‘ THE NECEs- 
SITY OF SUCH SANCTIONS IS NOT NOW THE QUEs- 
Tron,” says Paley. ‘If they be i fact esta- 
blished, if the rewards and punishments held 


‘forth in the Gospel will actually come to 


pass, they must be considered. Such as 
reject the Christian religion may lay the 
foundation of morality without it. But it ap- 


pears to me a great inconsistency in those who 
receive Christianity, and expect something to 
come of it, to endeavour to keep all such expec- 
tations out of sight in their reasonings concern- 
ing human duty.” Thirdly. That this borrowed 
definition (borrowed from whom we know not) 
was a matter merely of argumentative con- 
venience, is sufficiently plain from Paley’s 
throwing it aside without scruple, and taking 
the highest grounds possible as to the motives 
of human duty, in other parts of his works. If 
he had not hampered himself, for the sake of a 
point of form, with a definition of the hackneyed 
word Virtue, he would never have committed 
himself, even partially (he has done no more), 
to what is called the “ Selfish System.”” The 
following passage from his ‘‘Sermon” on the 
Love of God will settle this point :— 

The purest motive of human action is the love of God. 
There may be motives stronger and more general, but 
none so pure. The religion, THE VIRTUE, which owes its 
birth in the soul to this motive, is always genuine religion, 
always TRUE VIRTUE It is the source of every- 
thing which is good in man. I do not mean that it is 
the only source, or that goodness can proceed from no 
other, but that of all principles of conduct, it is the safest, 
the best, the truest, and the highest. Perhaps it is peculiar 
to the Jewish and Christian dispensations (and if it be, 
it is a peculiar excellency in them) to have formally and 
solemnly laid down this principle as a ground of human 
action. 


We avow our belief, then, that Wiri11M 
Patey was a heart-whole man fallen on evil 
times, and that, nevertheless, he has been a 
public benefactor, whose name should not be 
slightingly spoken. It rouses our gall, we say, 
to see the ‘“‘earnest’’ disciples of teachers they 
do not comprehend, any more than they com- 
prehend men like Butler and Paley, spitting upon 
this man’s grave. We cannot understand how 
any honest reader can really read Paley, and not 
be a much wiser and better man for it, any more 
than we can understand how any judge of com- 
position should not find him a model of clear, 
nervous English. We say, moreover, that the 
germs of the most cherished ideas of the intui- 
tional Moralists (the school to which we our- 
selves belong) are to be found in Paley ; though 
if he had denied the existence of a moral sense, 
this would have been at the expense of his con- 
sistency. 





A BRACE OF POLITICAL NOVPFLS. 


Before parting with the subject,—in treating 
which we have only executed a labour of love 
we had many years ago promised to ourselves, — 
we must say one word about Paleyas a Theologian; 
#.e., we must say that his creed was evidently 
heterodox—for instance, it is plain he did not 
believe the doctrine of the eternity of future 
punishment. As a Biblical Critic, not as a 
Theologian, we consider him without a rival. It 
is of little consequence at this time of day to 
discuss the genuineness and honesty of the 
hooks of the New Testament, though in Paley’s 
day it was of consequence. But, just setting 
that aside, we shall always beg to consider the 
“Hore Pauline” one of the most ingenious 
and delightful books ever written. Readers 
may say, some of them at least—Who doubts 
it? Our reply is—Who reads the book? We 
assert that, to Christian, Turk, Jew, or In- 
fidel, to read it is a rich intellectual treat; 
and urge that assertion because we want a 
larger public to enjoy the book. Next to the 
“ Hore Pauline,” the most striking specimen 
of Paley’s ability as a Scriptural critic is the 
Sermon on ‘‘ Caution recommended in the use 
of Scripture Language,” from which we take, 
for our last quotation, the opening paragraph. 
Paley afterwards proceeds to apply his observa- 
tions to several leading Aheological topics with 
amazing shrewdness :— 


It must not be dissembled that there are many real 
_ difficulties in the Christian Scriptures, whilst, at the 
same time, more, I believe, and greater, may be im- 
puted to certain maxims of interpretation which have 
obtained authority without reason, and are received 
without inquiry. One of these, as I apprehend, is the 
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expecting to find in the present cireamstances of Chris- 
tianity a meaning i or ee ee to, 
every appellation and expression w oceurs p- 
ae in other words, the applying to the personal 
condition of Christians at this day those titles, phrases, 
propositions, and arguments, which belong solely to 
the situation of Christianity at ite first institation. 





qr . I am aware of an objection which weighs 
‘much with many serious tempers—namely, that to sup- 


“pose any part of Scripture to be inapplicable to us is 


| to suppose a part of the Scripture to be useless, which 
seems to detract from the perfection we attribute to these 
oracles of our salvation. To this I can only answer, 
that it would have been one of the strangest things in the 
world if the writings of the New Testament had not, like 
all other books, been composed for the apprehension, 
and consequently adapted to the circumstances, of the 
persons they were addressed to; and that it would have 
been equally strange, if the great and, in many respects, 
the mevitable alterations which have taken place ia 
those circumstances did not vary the application of 
Scripture language, 

We change our mind—one more quotation. 
‘““] seem,” says Paley— 

I seem, for my own part, to see the benevolence of 
the Deity more clearly in the pleasures of very young 
children than in anything in the world. The pleasures 
of a healthy infant are so manifestly provided for it by 
another, and the benevolence of the provision is so un- 
questionable, that every child I see at its sport, affords 
to my mind a kind of sensible evidence of the finger of 
God, and of the disposition which directs it.— Moral 
Philosophy, book ii., chap, 5. 

There! We will quit you watching Expe- 
diency Paley, with a kindling eye fixed on a 
six-months’ cooing babe. Try if you cannot 
love this gentle ‘ philosopher,” and then go and 
read the monuments of laborious industry he 
has left. 











A BRACE OF POLITICAL NOVELS. 


THe voeation of the novelist is becoming more 
and more, and by an unforeseen necessity, that 
of the teacher. It is now many years since 
the writer of fiction first sat down to his task 
with a ‘‘ purpose” ulterior to the creation of 
interesting characters, the construction of an 
exciting plot, and the interpolation of a due 
proportion of orthodox reflections. The reli- 
gious novel and the philosophic are already as 
antique as the didactic poem. ‘‘ Oliver Twist’’ 


has superseded ‘‘ Tremaine,” and nT lad al i find in the two new novels 
ical tinge we i. 


is the type of a species as familiar as the 
historical romance. The social reformer takes 
to the business of story-telling with far more 
confidence than to blue-book making, or even to 
speechifying or sermonizing. It is as much 
expected that the novel of the season should 
advocate a theory or expose a grievance, as that 
it should narrate the probationary woes of 
Herbert and Maud. The peculiarity is, that 
the demand is in many cases met without adver- 
tisement to the reader—perhaps imperceptibly to 


from malice prepense, of ‘‘the Court of Chan- 
cery ;’ but we should not wonder if Mr. 
Dickens’ next work were imperceptibly to glide 
into an advocacy of Administrative Reform. In- 
voluntarily as the stream, intent only upon 
reaching the parental sea, reflects the sun or 
stars, the banks of or pine, must the mind 
| that is busy with the things of to-day reflect 
their image even from the mirror of their 
private fantasies. 

It is thus that we account for the strong po- 





named below,* but to which their authors have 
not thought fit to assign the epithet “ political.” 
Messrs. Shirley Brooks and James Hannay are, 
we believe, brothers of the journalistic pen, 
though in the service of opposite leaders—if, 
indeed, it be not now the chief distinction be- 
tween the Conservative and Liberal parties, that 
the one has leaders and the other has none; both 





Court. By Shirley Brooks.—Eustace 





the author. “ Bleak House” was an exhibition, 


Conyers. By James Hannay. 
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being without principles ;—and glad to take up, 
therefore, with projects. It is impossible that 
men whose daily talk is of despatches and de- 
bates—whose associates are all in, or on the 
skirts of Parliament—whose work is the writing 
of newspaper articles—should not reproduce 
the pet thoughts, familiar scenes, and striking 
characters of that most animated life, even in the 
pages whose composition is a relaxation, and 
whose only avowed design is to amuse. We 
have so strong an impression of the skill and 
effectiveness with which this reproduction has 
been combined, in the volumes now before us, 
with that other object in which novelists and 
farce writers are so deplorably prone to fail, 
that we mean to bestow on them a degree of 
attention it is some time since books of their 
class received from the utilitarian Tarr. 

The greater part of “Aspen Court” has 
appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany ; with an irre- 
gularity,—be it known to the writer, whether 
more to his delectation or self-reproach we 
cannot foresee,—very provoking to the appre- 
ciative reader. If it be a proof of goodness in 
a novel that its successive instalments were anti- 
cipated with pleasure, and their non-appearance 
provocative of ill temper, it is surely a still 
more conclusive proof of merit when the said 
fragments are eagerly re-read from beginning to 
end in their collected form. Both these proofs 
we have rendered in our own person, and we 
shall not be expected to be critical on a work so 
confessedly fruitful in pleasure. It will suffice 
to indicate the secret of an attraction so unusual. 

The machinery of ‘ Aspen Court”’ is unques- 
tionably clever. It turns upon the possession of 
an inheritance from which, at the opening of 
the story, the Trevelyans have just been ejected, 
and the Wilmslows are about to be inducted. 
This ceremony is performed by Mr. Bernard 
Carlyon, the articled pupil of Mr. Molesworth, 
a great London attorney. Carlyon makes him- 
self so agreeable to the sorrow-stricken Mrs. 
Wilmslow, and her three little girls, that tender 
relations with one of the latter seem inevitable ; 
when a lucky accident and a gallant interposition 
introduce him to the young lady whom they have 
superseded in the possession of Aspen Court. 
Lilian Trevelyan has trespassed on the grounds 
lately her own for the purpose of taking a sketch 
—is assailed by a couple of ruffianly lurchers— 
and rescued from their hands with no worse 
injury than the rupture of a chain to which a 
cross hung from her neck. The sacred pendant 
proclaims her of the Catholic Church; and of her 
family—whose acquaintance Bernard now makes 
—a Catholic priest, the Rev. Cyprian Heywood, 
is the principal member. Carlyon of course 
loves Lilian; and his passion is reciprocated 
with happy promptitude. Heywood tempts 
the lover to restore his mistress to Aspen 
Court by a knavish use of his employer's 
secrets,—warning him that only so can he 
gain her to wife. Carlyon is assisted in 





his refusal by the suddenly acquired friendship 
of the Earl of Rookwood, neighbour and friend 
of the Wilmslows—which leads to the appoint- 
ment of private secretaryship to a Cabinet 
Minister, and subsequent official promotion. The 
weak, vulgar scoundrelism of Henry Wilmslow 
—the decorous wickedness of the nobleman— 
afid the private and public trials of the Right 
Hon. Francis Selywyn—with the adventures of 
Mr. Paul Chequerbent, clerk, and Miss Angelina 
Livingstone, actress, and other minor personages, 
—fill up the interval, or assist the action, of the 
passionate plottings of Heywood, and the ambi- 
tious counter-plottings of Molesworth. How 
the inevitable denouement is accomplished—how 
Carlyon wins Lilian for a wife and Aspen Court 
fora home, and that without prejudice to the 
Wilmslow ladies, but to the utter confusion of 
the priest, and the unexpected satisfaction of the 
lawyer,—no one would foresee even in the mid- 
dle of the third volume; and we will certainly 
nottell. The last half-dozen chapters are a me- 
lange of discoveries, reconciliations, conspiracies, 
and detections, highly exciting, but never de- 
scending to the melodramatic. 

Another conspicuous merit of “ Aspen Court” 
is the extreme variety of character with which 
its author makes us acquainted, and of which he 
seems himself to have an easy mastery of deline- 
ation. In the opening chapter we have a group 
the wit of whose table talk we believe to be as 
much an indication of the writer’s fidelity as of 
his humour :— 


DINING BEFORE DIVIDING. 


The clock at St. James’s Palace has struck eight, and 
many gentlemen who design to dine at the Lycurgus 
Club, are studying the carte, performing, meanwhile, 
that curious series of grimaces and groans with which 
an Englishman helps himself to invent his dinner. ‘Thi 
cabs and broughams have been arriving rather thickly 
during the last quarter of an hour, from which it is 
gathered that the dinner-bell is on its honourable legs 
in the House of Commons. 

““Who’s up, Ambergate ?” inquires an exteedingly 
handsome young gentleman in black, with an incon- 
ceivably faultless white cravat, of another young gentle- 
man of similarly irreproachable appearance, who has 
just come in, and looks round with an expression 0 
hopeless yet manly despair at finding all his favourite 
seats occupied. 

“Philip Bobus is speaking, Freddy Belt,” replied Lord 
Ambergate, “and likely to speak. And have you 
ordered your dinner, Freddy Belt ? T’ll dine with you. 
What have you ordered ? But I don’t care. Waiter, 
I will have whatever Sir Frederic has ordered. Here 
comes Acton Calvelly. Bobus, of course, Acton? 

“Good for an hour and a half, at least. He has 
several hundred-weight of papers with him. You two 
fellows can’t have dined? I saw Ambergate in the House 
half-an-hour ago.” 

“No, you come here. Belt has ordered my dinner, 
let him order yours.” 

“T don’t care. Very well. I meant to dress. But 
I don’t care. Palestine soup, Belt ? That’s the only 
thing on my mind.” 

“ Be relieved, then, for here it is.” 

“ Divide to-night?.” asked Sir Frederic Belt. 

“Well, Whipham was mysterious, and didn’t want 
me to goaway. He mumbled something about some- 
body being unwell,” said Lord Ambergate. “This is 
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not the wine old Boomerang was hooraying and letting | Malachite got up to answer him, but broke down; but 


off fireworks about the other morning? ” 

“ Yes, it is, though,” said Frederic Belt. 

“ Now, upon my word,” said Calvelly very earnestly, 
“something must be said to Boomy. One don’t expect 
a middle-aged heavy to know much, but he has no right 
to stand on that rug-and tell gross untruths. To hear 
him exult about that wine, you’d have thought the com- 
mittee had broken into the Prophet’s cellar, and seized 
the stuff with the musk seals, which the houris are 
keeping for me and the other blessed.” 

“Since Acton went to Jericho, or wherever it was,” 
drawled Sir Frederic, “there has been an east-wind 
constantly blowing through his brains. I hoped his 
book had exhausted all his stock of Orientalisms.” 

“The book is a charming book,” said Acton 
Calvelly. 

“O, mind, I’m not disparaging it,” said Freddy Belt; 
“on the contrary, a reviewing man told me there were 
several things in it that surprised him. I forgot to ask 


him why. Here’s Tom Crowsfoot—how well. that 
fellow wears ! Bobus, Crowsfoot?” 
“The Bobus! You may be interested in hearing 


that he has reached his fifth orange. William Lyn- 
don has bet me that Bobus makes up the dozen.” 

“A quarter to nine,” said Ambergate, thoughtfally. 
“No, he won’t. I’ll go halves with you, Tom, if you like.” 

“There’s a good lot of colonies here and there,” said 
Freddy Belt, “ and it’s the colonies he’s on, isn’t it? ” 

““Well, yes,” replied Lord Ambergate; “at least, 
sugar, and refining in bond, whatever that is, and 
differential duties—I know I heard something about 
them—and tonnage, which I suppose is some other 
colonial production.” 

“Bought a yacht, and know no better than that,” 
said Tom Crowsfoot, laughing. 

“Eh? Ah!” said Lord Ambergate, after a pause. 
“Do you know I didn’t look at it in that light? Yes: 
_ ships, of course. By Jove, I’ve a great mind to go 
down to speak on the question.” 

The conversation is turned by Crowsfoot upon 
the fortunes of a gentleman familiar to the for- 
mer trio—viz., Henry Wilmslow—and it glides 
on through an hour or two of dinner and des- 


sert, till Ambergate remarks— 

“I say, here’s Jemmy Vulture with an Opera-glass; 
see how he is glaring round the room. We’re wanted, 
I believe. Here, waiter! ask Mr. Vulture if he is look- 
ing for us. What is it, Vulture James?” he said, as a 
remarkably ugly little man, with a bald head, fringed all 
round with yellow hair, hurried up to the table. 

“Come down at once,” he said in a fierce whisper. 
“ There’s the devil and all to pay; Whipham’s tearing 
his hair!” 

“Well, he has not got much, so that amusement 
won't last him long,” said Calvelly. ‘“ But what’s on? 
Is Bobus down?” 

“An hour ago and more; but come on,” said Mr. 
Vulture, nervously, “ I’ve undertaken to bring you.” 

“But did you happen to count how many oranges 
Bobus had sucked?” said Tom Crowsfoot, making 
ready, however, to be off. A practicable man, that Tom 
Crowsfoot. 

“Oranges! Come, Lord Ambergate, there’s a good 
roa 9 pleaded Vulture; “Sir Frederic, pray make 

aste!” 

“ My dear Vulture,” said Freddy Belt, “ we are not 
promised places if we help Whipham well through this 
session,” 

“But if you think I am to have one, it would be 
good-natured to help me,” said Mr. Vulture, obliged to 
bring out his private hopes as an argument with the 
loungers, 

“ Nay, if you make it a personal thing, Vulture James, 
we'll save the colonies and the country to oblige you. 
But you won’t say what has happened?” 

*Bobus was taken ill, and obliged to stop. Lord 





those fellows are whipping; and though M has 
promised to do his best, I don’t suppose they'll hear 
him, he’s such a bore. You see, everybody’s away, as 
no one is expected to care about those cursed colonies 
enough to sit out a debate.” q 

“No, that’s true enough,” said Lord Ambergate; 
“colonies are a great mistake, to my mind. However, 
we must go. Calvelly, I'll take you down, if you like, 
binding yourself, that is, not to tell one Eastern story 
between this and the House.” 

It is satisfactory to know that they arrived in time 
for the division, and that the claims of Her Majesty’s 
colonies were once more indefinitelyp ostponed. bus 
was beaten, thanks to the lawgivers of the Lycurgus. 


Much later in the story we have a vivid 
daguerreotype of the Commons in their collective 
capacity, as seen by Mr. Carlyon, on the night 
of a great debate. But long ere that, we have 
laughed at and with the young gentlemen of 
Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge’s office in 
Bedford-row—especially the facetious Paul, a 
gentlemanly Guppy; who makes acquaintance 
at the Clerkenwell Dancing Academy of Mrs. 
Sellinger, with the gifted and virtuous Angelina. 
A police-court adventure, entailed by Paul’s 
too ardent defence of the lady against the pre- 
judices of a moral (but domestically brutal) 
greengrocer, leads to the richest, because closest, 
description of a metropolitan detention and dis- 
missal we remember ever to have seen. The 
same luckless youthful pair, with a stage 
duenna, get upset somewhere between Grave- 
send and the Sound; and Paul is only saved 
from the fishes to fall a prey to Jews. His 
escape from their clutches is aided by the 
success of a play which Carlyon has written, and 
the business of which brings him in contact with 
a number of theatrical people. From Pall-mall 
to the Haymarket, or from the epicureans of the 
Adelphi Chambers to the attic homes of poor 
players, is no unusual descent for the novelist ; 
but in a hovel on the outskirts of Islington, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks discovers a scene that few could 
have imagined, and that fewer still would have 
dared to put forth in an age that can with great 
difficulty dissociate the savage from the vile. It 
is that of the British Gladiator and his dyi 
child. The Smiling Stunner was iene 
harmless giant of the mining districts—was 
picked up by a fugitive hero of the ring, who 
had taken refuge there—became soon one of the 
pets of the London fancy, and fought an 
American rival even to the death—met with, 
and married, the discarded mistress of some 
more civilised being—owed his nom d’guerre to 
the refining influence which she exercised upon 
him—treated her and her sickly boy with the 
tenderness of a woman—watches, within an 
hour of starting for the fight, the ebbing life of 
the poor fatherless brat—and utters in oaths too 
awful to write the distress of his rude heart at 
their untimely separation. We have not so long 
known that whole tribes of English savages are 
trained to blasphemy as to their mother tongue, 
as to be able to help being startled at the use 
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of “‘comminations more comprehensive than a 
cardinal has devised,” as the only known 
method of comforting a weeping mother. One 
can contemplate with tolerable complacency, 
after a due schooling by economists, the self-con- 
sumption of blackguard brutality ; but the know- 
ledge that there is a blackguardism not brutal 
—humanity, suckled by the wolves of dirt and 
beer, but humanity still—recals us to the toils 
and hopes of Christian philanthropy. 

But before Christian philanthropy perplexes 
itself with the British Gladiator—blaspheming, 
gentle-hearted giant as he is—it had better, 
perhaps, bestow a little attention on the sub- 
joined portrait. It is that ofa 


HEREDITARY SENATOR AND PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


Charles, Earl of Rookbury, attained his majority in 
the year of Lord Nelson’s funeral. Public attention 
was called to the fact by the young Earl himself, who, 
having entertained a select party upon the evening of 
the solemn ceremonial, and having got outrageously 
ipsy, as was not unusual with the territorial aristocracy 
in the year 1806, did sally forth with some companions, 
and, from the top of a hackney coach, did laudably 
essay to dry the tears of the weeping metropolis by as- 
suring the crowds that he should take his seat in the 
Lords in a very few weeks, and, though Nelson was 
gone, he, Charles of Rookbury, would watch over the 
country and the constitution. His friends hurraed this 
heroic declaration, but the mob did not see the fun, 
pulled the party from the coach, near the King’s Mews, 
and handled them almost as roughly as the paragraph- 
mongers did for some days afterwards. .......... 

He came, after a long minority, to an ample and well- 
nursed estate, and, having distinguished himself at col- 
lege, was, as usual, expected to distinguish himself in 
public life. As usual, too, he disappointed expectations 
founded on that basis, as anybody who will take the 
trouble to look through Mr. Dod’s “ Parliamentary 
Guide” for the last ten years, will find is still the course 
(with a few confirmatory exceptions) of University stars 
—a result, by the way, which ought to be set down to 
the credit of a system intended to prepare men to win 
the world’s prizes—not those of the colleges. Lord 
Rookbury’s family friends were chiefly Tories, which 
was perhaps a sufficient reason for the young lord—who 
always held that relations were a mistake—taking the 
other side. However, though he eschewed his native 
benches, he would not be naturalised on those opposite, 
and early gave evidence of the self-will, or independ- 
ence, as he preferred to call it, which marked him 
through life. Of course, the Court and Carlton blan- 
dishments were alike tried upon the wealthy young 
nobleman; but while he could be made to like neither 
the king’s wit nor the queen’s snuff, he was also proof 
to “the virtuous Dauphin” and the vocal Morris. It 
was soon found that Lord Rookbury could not be “ had.” 
But he attended in his place very regularly, and often 
made a brief, smart speech, full of sarcasm, and designed 
to show both sides that they were incapable of going to 
the bottom of the question. The latter half of his ad- 
dress generally overthrew the argument of the former, 
and his practical commentary on both halves was going 
away without voting at all. Even as a young man, re- 
cently printed diaries have shown that Lord Rookbury 
sometimes set older lords thinking, when they had only 
intended dividing. 

Time passed—so did Percevals, Liverpools, and 
Cannings; and Lord Rookbury’s nature continued to 
isolate itself. He read much; he thought deeply; and 
he did nothing. The brief, keen speeches still flashed out 
amid the commonplaces of the House, and everybody 
listened; but rising men felt, that though they might 
fear Rookbury’s sarcasms, they need not fear his com- 
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petition; and that is a thought which mightily consoles 
sume of pe 4 rising men. And others who risen, 
and could afford to be pleased when they liked, inter- 
nally regretted that Rookbury had been too rich to be 
put into harness, or something might have been made 
of him, had he been duly bitted. It was even hinted that, 
in Reform times, the great Earl Chimborazo, high 
throned, all height above, had looked down from his 
inaccessible mountain, round which he haughtily per. 
mitted the world to revolve, and had indicated one of 
the lower peaks as a station for Rookbury. But he 
refused it, and even lived. The Earl passed, and was 
succeeded, and again Rookbury might have had office. 
He was perhaps a thought nearer to it now than ever in 
his life; for though the new Premier’s jovial laugh was 
unlike Rookbury’s taunting jibe, the men had something 
akin in their common scorn of humbug. But it was too 
late, at least so Lord Rookbury thought; and it was 
decidedly so when Sir Robert and Lord John began 
alternately to mount guard, relieving one another at 
intervals. Rookbury was too old for drill. When, in 
1846, Lord John came in on his five years’ repairing 
lease, Lord Rookbury was sixty-one...... And by 
this time, men with not a twentieth part of Rookbury’s 
talents, had learned to speak of him as a mere crotcheteer, 
and even to pity him as possibly a little cracked ! 


That was all the majority of men knew of him; 
but our author adds to this clever portraiture the 
terrible line,—‘‘ he was a sad old reprobate.” 
In the course of the story he is found to be a 
compound of all the vices it is possible to cover 
up under a veneered exterior; including some 
for which it is hard to account but as eccentrici- 
ties. Immensely rich, with only one heir, he 
cheats wherever he can; yet married a woman 
without either beauty, rank, or money. To 
compass a lustful purpose, he will add perjury 
to deceit, and violence to perjury; yet culti- 
vates, for the pleasure of the thing, the friend- 
ship of a virtuous man, and has sincere compas- 
sion for innocent suffering. Thus, with Rook- 
bury in the Lords, and the ‘ Stunner” at his 
park gates, show debates in the Commons, and 
a helplessly good Selwyn in the Cabinet,—we 
have an ample moralising of the motto to 
‘“‘ Aspen Court,” ‘‘ There was no king in Israel 
in those days, and every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes’”—an essentially poli- 
tical moral, since names are now without autho- 
rity and principles have yet to be developed. 

It is substantially the same fact that 1s 
drawn out through Mr. Hannay’s three volumes 
of slighter texture, and less brilliant colouring ; 
but Mr. Hannay looks at the fact from an eppo- 
site point, and perceives a specific grievance. If 
Mr. Shirley Brooks laments that there is no 
king in these days, it is, we take it, not because 
he would restore yesterday, but would hasten 
the accession of to-morrow. He seems to have 
an English gentleman’s native sympathy with 
the land and its traditions, and the proper 
literary reverence for historic parties as for his- 
toric trees ;—but he has none of the airs of a man 
of family, and none of the sentimentalities of 
the pseudo-feudalists. Mr. Hannay, on the 
contrary, albeit very clever, and very scholarly, 
seems to value himself more on his Scottish 
pedigree than on his command of English, or 
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his familiarity with Horace. He is, moreover, | not turrets, for have we not a rural 
| halls, for have not modes of life chan 


a Tory,—or fancies that he is, striving to repre- 
sent the politics of Mr. Disraeli, and the philo- 
sophy of Mr. Carlyle, as the proper mode for 
rendering of loyalty to King and Church. He 





acknowledged, in a previous work, his obligation 


to the former,—and in the name of the latter | 


stands sponsor to nearly every striking thought 
in the present. This shows that he has at any 
rate the loyalty,—the generous pride in follow- 
ing,—which he prescribes to the sneerers and 
pretenders of this generation; and we like 
him right well for it. We cannot congra- 
tulate him on having realised in ‘“ Eustace 
Conyers,” the expectations excited by ‘“ Sin- 
gleton Fontenoy.”” Notwithstanding his frequent 
boast of the variety of character and incident 
in a life afloat, we find little of either in these 
two works. The original of nearly every per- 
sonage in the latter work is found in the former ; 
the conversation is but a reflection, the inter- 
ludes are less profound and eloquent, the action 
comparatively unexciting. ‘This is partly in- 
evitable, since ‘‘ Fontenoy’”’ was the first of a 
new school of marine painting; and we suspect 
that it is partly intentional. Mr. Hannay—the 
author of sparkling satires on satirists—tires 
of epigram; pronounces it the corruscation of 
decay; and stands up for healthy mindedness. 
But despite this double deduction from the en- 
tertaining, we can conscientiously describe 
“Eustace Conyers” as a very meritorious and 
timely book. The hero is a fine specimen of 
the young English gentleman in naval uni- 
form. He has a sister who is quite worthy 
of himself, and a friend quite worthy of the 
sister, — and a mistress whose face he could 
not help carrying twice round the world. Then 
his father, and his dfather, are excellent 
examples of the aristocratic scholar and church- 
man—and his wife’s futher served under Nelson, 
and was the friend of Collingwood. Among 
his associates—besides the wise Walter Lindsay 
—is Mr. Pearl Studds, midshipman, who values 
the sea as a place of security from creditors, 
and, while a good officer, justifies every foppery 
by an epigrammatic allusion to “the age of 
Benbow.” He has a rival in Mr. Henry Mild- 
may, 2 rising barrister, and ultimate subordinate 
in the Coalition. His father had a rival in 
Mr. Hilderstone, who married the heiress to the 
Conycr’s family estate, and the future mother of 
Eustace’s beloved. The description of their 
first meeting in the ruin of Conyer’s-lea is an 
unaffectedly beautiful piece of description ; and 
pleasant is the satiric humour with which is 
painted the mansion by which the castle has 
been superseded :— 

A white mansion of quiet but opulent appearance, one 
of those capacious and substantial houses, commoner in 
some countries than in others, which belong to what we 
may call the pecuniary baronial order. As the ancient 
houses of England and Scotland reflect the epochs when 


they were built, and symbolise the life of their early pos- 
vessors, so do these, too, in their generation, They need 


| and the Whigs were in power! 
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police? Nor immense 
and do we not, 
when we feed our retainers, pay the bill for their dinners 
at the Jowler Arms, and wash our hands of all trouble 
thereby? They are comfortable, spacious, splendid, con- 
venient, far superior, no doubt, in the sanitary point of 
view, to the habitations of past times. Everything about 
them — park, gardens, lawns, trees, wears a sleek 
yellow smirk as of gold. If a river would be in place, 
that river would be our old acquaintance Pactolus. Every 
trim little shrub, just beginning to sprout, has a “cocky” 
air, as much as if it would say, “Sir, a head dener, 
with a large income and a staff of men, looks after me!” 
The sleek lilies, in the very neat pond, seem to observe, 
“Sir, if you pull us, you will be given in charge.” No 
dryad dare haunt the grounds, or she would be arrested 
for trespassing. 


The political element of the story lies more in 
scattered passages and incidental allusions than 
in the moral,—if moral it have. The family 
history of the Conyers is that of piecemeal 
destruction by loyalty to the Stuarts and love of 
self-indulgence ; characteristics not unfrequently 
combined in the cavalier. The father of Eustaee 
has somewhat improved their fortunes by trans- 
ferring his loyalty to the George’s and his affec- 
tions to a sweet Southron; but the boy’s pros- 
pects in life are threatened with blight from the 
cold shade of opposition. The Rev. Pater- 
familias retires to bed, after an hour’s musing 
on the seaward passion just disclosed by his son, 


with the consolatory conclusion that the secret 
must lie in his Scandinavian deseent. The con- 
solation mounts up to rapture. ‘I have exceeded 


my most sanguine expectations, and produced a 
Viking!” he exclaims. But the cold shade 
descends on the morrow. 


In our highly civilised times, your son may be 
intended for a Viking, but the Admiralty will consider 
it of much more importance whether he be a Whig. In 
plainer terms, they don’t ask you whether your family is 
Scandinavian, but.whether it has any influence in 
the borough of Rotborough or elsewhere? So the 
question which the Conyers had now to settle, was, 
what was their interest? Here was Eustace Ivo Con- 
yers panting for the sea; but his father was a Tory, 
In spite of every exer- 
tion of Captain Turberville’s, too, the “ Liberal” candi- 
date had carried Huntingford borough ; had offered to 
abolish the House of Lords, of which his grandfather 
had been a member; had been one of a majority of 
“ five,” and had been rewarded by a cavalry regiment; 
being a jolly, old, gouty, cavalry officer of enlight- 
ened views, who adopted every violence the Radicals 
of Huntingford put into his mouth, feeling quite 
certain that nothing would come of it age 
the regiment!), and being one of those fellows who 
would have marched his heavies against the Hun- 
tingford rads (in case of real row, you know!), and 
shot them like bushmen, this was a bad look out for 
the Conservative interest in the neighbourhood; and, 
indeed, throughout all England, things were in pretty 
much the same state. “The Whigs were literally 
rampant, Sir!” to use Captain Turberville’s own ex- 
ression. Naval yey from the highest to the 

west, were given first to Lord Mingo’s sons, then to 
his grandsons, then to his nephews, then to his cousins, 
then to his second cousins, according to precedence; 
failing ges to his son’s supporters, s 
supporters, w’s supporters; or own » son's 
taller, grandson’s tailor, &c., &e. It would seem _as if 
& snug little bargain had been made between the 
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A BRACE OF POLITICAL NOVELS. 


and Radicals, by which, on condition of ultimately | Mr. Hannay’s ideal, and in whose career the 


ruining the country’s institutions, the Whigs were to 
have all the patronage for the present. 

There is, however, in the county a Lo 
Huntingsland, whose influence is superior to 
party. To him, as to a friend of the family, 
Eustace appeals in person — bravely cutting 
through the chain of minor influences by which 
the great man was to have been duly invested. 
An appointment is obtained—and Eustace joins 
the company of H.M.S. Hildebrand, commander, 
Captain Mogglestonleugh. Before making the 
acquaintance of this personage, we should attend 
to our author's 


NATURAL HISTORY OF NAVAL SNOBS. 


There is a well-known species of water-rat of a vigorous 
organisation. This water rat is well known in seaports. 
He changes his politics in order to get a ship during 
periods like that which we are describing. He was in 
his glory just now. Old fellows who had not been afloat 
since they were thirty were appointed to ships in exchange 
for “local influence.” Innumerable courts of inquiry 
and courts-martial were the result. They could not 
agree with anybody. You might as well have asked 
Noah to command the Duke of Wellington on the prin- 
ciples of the Ark. They found themselves entirely out 
of their element, and succeeded only in quarrelling with 
their officers and in flogging their men. 

During the same auspicious period, young goslings 
took to the water under the management of the parent 
gander, with an equally mischievous activity. The goose, 
though at home in a pond, is not a bird calculated for the 
more extensive scene of ocean. So, when the parents of 
such birds sent them to sea, for no better reason than 
that they happened to have interest just at that time, 
her Majesty’s service suffered. A flight of goslings 
lighted on her Majesty’s ships. Youngsters no more fit 
for salt water than for the Chinese mission—the dunces 
of private, and the scamps of public schools—were 
shipped off by prudent parents to torture naval instruc- 
tors and ruin distant sailors. Such were a few of the 
fruits of a wholesale system of party patronage employed 
without scruple, without wisdom, and without honour. 


Captain Mogglestonleugh had the instincts of 
the water-rat with the plumage of the gosling. 
His interest set him afloat, and his sagacity kept 
him from drifting out of smooth water. Being 
a handsome young gentleman, he was employed 
on the ‘‘ ornamental service,’’ and rose early to 
the command of a royal barge. <A prudent 
marriage gave him ‘local influence,’’ and pro- 
found discretion guided him in the use thereof. 
He was of no party—which meant, according to 
our author, that he was open to favours from 
both parties. His quite independent assistance 
to the Whigs at a sea-port election, was followed, 
without suspicion of connexion, by his appoint- 
ment to the majestic Hildebrand ; whose long de- 
tention at Sheerness neither tried his seaman- 
ship nor forbade attendance at the Opera; and 
whose subsequent sojourn in the Tagus enabled 
him to exemplify the strength of the private 
affections he made a merit of sacrificing to 
public duty, by bringing with him his wife 
and marriageable daughters. Eustace and 
his friend Lindsay, desirous of seeing life 
and service, exchange into the Lotus, in 
whose commander we seem to have a type of 


| 


| 


| 





sum of Tory grievances. Captain Montfitchet 
was of the best blood in Europe, and only a 
captain ! 


“ Why, he is a member of one of the most ancient and 
illustrious houses of the nobility of England,” said Lind. 
say, smacking his lips when he talked of old blood as 
men do over old wine. “They have very little money, 
to be sure; but, bless you, they’re one of the regular 
families ; might be Scotch, my boy! He quarters Plan- 
tagenet. No mysterious ancestors, crawling out, about 
Henry the Eight’s time, after the Reformation, like toad- 
stools after a thunder-shower! If you tell your father 
you’re sailing with Montfichet, he will send you an extra 
twenty,” said Lindsay, laughing. ‘“‘ He is Normannus 
Normannorum !” 

“ Have you ever seen him?” 

“Yes; he was on board here one day. Gave Moggle- 
stonleugh a finger. He only gives Pipton himself two; 
and Grey, of the Grampus, three. I suppose there is 
nobody in Europe to whom he would give his whole 
hand—except, perhaps, Henry the Fifth!” 


This superb swell is, however, a first-rate 
officer—and has a ship worthy of his seaman- 
ship. In implied contrast to himself, we have 
Sir Lionel Pipton, who obtains his commission 
to the command of the: squadron by drawing- 
room amenities, to the exclusion of Sir Rude 
Boreyass; from which the messrooms augur 
that no serious channel service is intended, 
despite the threatening aspect of the Eastern 
question in 1840. And in contrast to the Lotus, 
we have a number of vessels employed, like her, 
on the slave-trade-suppression service, but with 
very different fortune. One of these is the 
Beadle. 


The Beadle was famous in her way. She could not 
sail. The slavers all knew her as well as possible, and 
prided themselves on walking off in sight of her, the - 
brown daring scoundrels; while they looked on the fore- 
topsail of the lovely Lotus, when it rose out of the sea, as the 
sign of doom. Poorold Bibbin commanding her—one of 
the best-hearted of mankind—was so unfit for his busi- 
ness that everybody wondered the Whigs did not give 
him the entire command of the squadron. His mids, 
shameful young dogs, used to induce him to chase harm- 
less merchant-ships in mistake for slavers, and when he 
boarded them with his sword on, the skippers showed him 
palm-oil, gold-dust, ivory, hides, nuts, and beeswax, and 
laughed in his face. The queer old Beadle! All this 
would have been laughable enough, but that by sending 
her boats up the river, she had caught several sharp 
fevers, loosing men and officers. Bibbin was “ cut-up” 
about it, no doubt; but that was but poor consolation, 
when the news came to quiet inland homes in England, 
that little Jack or little Harry would never be seen any 
more there, for that he had died in “discharge of his 
duty.” 


Mr. Hannay’s remedy for inefficient ship- 
building, incompetent commanding, and the 
worse abuses at which he only hints, is 
nothing more precise than the substitution of 
gentlemen for snobs, and of rulers for ruling 
boards. It is too late now to inquire how he 
would distinguish the sterling material from 
the counterfeit, and how get the uine coin 
into exclusive circulation; where he will find 
the one great man to supersede the dozen 
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mediocrities, and by what means effect the|we may thank him for the convincing ptoofs of 
supercession. But if we may not criticise us | She necessity with which he has interleaved an 
shadowy suggestions of Administrative Reform, ! entertaining and healthful history. 








SOME IRISH REMINISCENCES. 
BY “AN OLD ’UN.” 


In the summer of 1798, I had just reached the | most of the young men for miles around were 
twentieth year of my age. It now seems a far duly enrolled. It was the custom at that period 
distant period to look back upon, and many are | for the peasantry to wear their hair long, hang- 
the changes which have since then rolled ped ing down their shoulders, and tied up tightly in 
my head; but the events of that year remain as | a long queue, something like that of the soldiers 
vividly before my mind as if it were but yester- | at the same period. Whenever aman had taken 
day, whilst others that have long since occurred | the oath of Union he cut this off, and when the 
are altogether forgotten or have faded into in- | cause of this curtailing of the appendage became 
distinctness. [I was then young, hale, and| generally known, disaffected persons came 
hearty,—had seen nothing of the world beyond|to be termed ‘“croppies” by the loyalists 
ten miles from my native valley, nor ever cared|and yeomanry, and hence the well-known 
to see more. I was born in Wicklow, at the|tune of ‘‘Croppies, lie down!’ which for 
foot of one of the long chain of hills which}many a year gladdened the heart of all 
stretch from Enniskerry to Baltinglass, and | loyal Orangemen on every first and twelfth of 
which are now-a-days known to every traveller | July. The “ pigtails,’’ or queues, became, how- 
and tourist. Who I was, or what | was, is ajever, every day scarcer and scarcer; the old 
matter of no interest or importance to the reader, | people began to look graver and shake their 
and is, besides, immaterial to the progress of my | heads oftener, until at length there was hardly 
story. It is enough for him to know what I|a fighting man in my neighbourhood who was 
did and what I suffered, and that I am utterly | not enrolled, and sworn to secrecy, and to obey 
unknown to fame. If the pain, toil, and priva-|the orders of the supreme ‘“‘ Directory” trans- 
tion, and that most awful kind of mental/mitted through his superior officers. There 
anxiety, the fear of an untimely and ignominious | were, nevertheless, some exceptions; and I was 
death, which I endured for months, can now|one. I was repeatedly and earnestly urged to 
furnish him with materials for a quiet hour’s|join, but as repeatedly declined, in such a man- 
amusement or instruction, it will afford me un- | ner, however, as to leave no suspicion on the 
mixed satisfaction to have recorded them. minds of my advisers that 1 was by any means 
The part of the country in which I lived had | disaffected to what they conceived to be the 
been from time out of mind less given to turbu- | national and patriotic cause. I confess I was 
lence and outrage than any other for miles | not of a very martial disposition. I was at that 
around it. ‘‘ Whiteboys,” ‘‘ Molly Maguire,” | time gay and lighthearted, even in a — 
or ‘‘Captain Rock,’ had seldom, if ever,| degree than those of my own age and rank 
shown their faces among those quiet valleys. | generally were, and hated the very idea of 
Their inhabitants planted their potatoes, herded | tumult or disturbance of any kind. My attach- 
their sheep, drank poteen, fought at the fairs! ment to some Protestant families in the neigh- 
and funerals, in as perfect good humour and |} bourhood, with whom I had been on terms of 
contentment as if the treaty of Limerick had j|intimacy from my earliest childhood, had left 
never been broken, or the penal laws never |in my composition no trace whatever of religious 
enacted. As long as they could be merry, | bigotry, and had even led me, Roman Catholic 
and flirt and ‘“‘coort” with the girls at the |as I was, to look upon Protestant ascendancy 
wakes and dances, kick football on the green with complacency, and without any perception 
after mass on Sundays, and find a good market | of its evils or injustice. The yeomanry had 
for their home-made flannel, they troubled them- | been called out some time previously, and had 
selves little about political grievances. The} been regularly drilled, and I was aware that 
free quarters granted to the troops, as well as| pikes were being nightly manufactured at the 
the many acts of cruel and licentious tyranny per- | smiths’ forges in the vicinity, but all was not 
petrated by the yeomanry after their callanont sufficient to convince me that the tide of civil 
upon unoffending Roman Catholics, had, how- | war would ever roll over our neighbourhood. I 
ever, done something to ruffle their quiet spirits. | was soon dreadfully undeceived. 
Emissaries of the United Irishmen, whomadetheir| arly in the spring of ’98, the principal 
way into the district, consequently found their | members of the Directory were arrested ; the rest 
task somewhat easier than it would otherwise | escaped, and the affairs of the United Irishmen 
have been. Atall events, long before May, 1798, | were for a time thrown into complete disorder. 
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The time fixed for the general rising throughout 
the country was indefinitely postponed. The 
parties in the provinces at length grew weary 
with waiting, and determined to commence the 
insurrection independent of Dublin, and without 
any plan or organisation whatever. They did 
so; and early in May made a regular and deter- 


mined attack upon the town of Naas, but were. 
repulsed by the Royalist forces with great, 


slaughter. The news reached Wicklow in a 
few days, of course mightily exaggerated, and 
success was ascribed to the King’s troops or to 


the rebels, as best accorded with the wishes. 
or political leanings of the several narrators. | 


Still I was not convinced. ‘Cows in Con- 
naught,”’ thought I, ‘‘ wear long horns ;’’—who 


knows but that it was only a petty riot, and, 


that nothing more will ever be thought of 
it? 
opinion. 
house, there lived a man named Tom Johnstone, 
a Protestant and one of the yeomanry, but 


bearing, poor fellow, as cowardly a heart as, 
He was in the) 
sound of a human voice, but so faintly and in- 


ever beat beneath a red coat. 
prime of life, in possession of a good farm—was 
tall and somewhat thin, 


dily strength and activity. He shouldered his 


musket when going to the drill with a warlike, 
intrepid air, and stepped with a gait so martial | 
as to inspire all beholders with the conviction | 


that no man would go to greater extremes in 
defence of ‘‘Church and Constitution.” It was 
well for the safety of both that they were not 
depending on him. He and I had been inti- 
mate from childhood, and the thought of any 


Every one, however, was not of the same | 
About half a mile from my father’s 
we were proceeding, and after crossing a few 


but of great bo-, 





difference on the score of religion never entered 
our heads. He had no doubts of my loyalty, | 
and I confess I had none whatever, at that time, | 
of his courage. After the news arrived of the 
attack upon Naas, and when it was placed | 
beyond doubt that the insurrection had actually 
broken out, his war-whoop had been gradually | 
becoming fainter, until at length it sank to a 
mere treble. He frequently let slip, in his | 
conversations with me, his apprehensions of the 
probability of strolling bands of marauders 
‘‘breaking some night into a loyal man’s house, 
and piking him in his bed ;’’ or meeting with 
him above among the hills, and dispatching him 
without mercy. Accordingly, he had frequently 
asked me to accompany him in search of stray 
sheep or cattle upon the hill pasture, in the 
belief that the company of a Roman Catholic 
might prove a safeguard in case of his falling 
into the hands of some of the rebels. I invari- |, 
ably complied, and although I had myself no 
apprehensions of any danger whatever, I was 
not surprised that a Protestant, an Orangeman, 
and a yeoman, such as Tom was, should think | 
differently. 

One morning, in the middle of May, 1798, I 


yeomanry. 
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voice of my friend Johnstone. ‘Tom, agragh,” 
said he, in imploring accents, ‘‘ gct up, and come 
and help me to look for the few sheep on Bally- 
macrow-hill. I hear the divils o’ rebels is 
burnin’ and plunderin’ all afore ’em up the 
county Carla’, and who knows but they’ll be 
here to-day, bad luck to’em?:’ I was up and 
dressed in a few minutes, and joined him at the 
door. The sun had just risen over the moun- 
tains, and was shining very faintly through a 
thick mist. There was a freshness and fragrance 
about the morning air which was most grateful] 
to one who had just risen from sleep. ‘The dew 
was lying unusually heavy on the ground; and 
before we had proceeded very far, we were tho- 
roughly wet by its shaking off the long grass and 
bushes, now in the full, fresh verdure of their 
earliest growth. ‘There was not a sound abroad 
but the warbling of the lark in the sky. My 
house was close to the foot of the hill to which 


fields, we found ourselves on the open pasture- 
land, which extends for miles across the moun- 
tains. At this moment I thought I heard the 


distinctly, that I was unable to tell whether it 
was a shrick or a cheer. On mentioning it to 
my companion, he said he had heard it too. 
We stopped for a few minutes to listen, but did 
not hear it repeated, and therefore  con- 
cluded it was the call of one of the 
herds to his companions. In a few seconds, 
however, it was again repeated, apparently 
nearer and clearer than before, followed by 
several shots. The mist had now risen off the 
high ground, before the increasing strength of 
the sun, but still hung in thick masses in the 
valleys immediately below. We had a view of 
the whole extent of the plain, away to Carlow 
and Baltinglass.s What was our terror and 


astonishment to see the fields on each side of the 


old road leading to Hacketstown thickly covered 


with men, apparently in some sort of marching 


order, while the smoke and flame of the burning 
houses along their track, and the yells of agony 


or execration borne on the rising breeze, told un- 
_mistakeably of their character and object. 


The 
townland through which they were then passing 
was inhabited almost entirely by Protestants, 
and most of them were absent with the 
Such of them as had not removed 
their families to some of the garrisoned towns 
had, ever after, reason to shudder when they 
thought of ’98. 

Johnstone had before only talked of the ‘ war 
and the rebels,’’—now he saw them, and it was 
enough for him. It was two English miles 


from the spot where we were standing to the 


scene of their ravages, and after the first sur- 
prise was over, I felt anxious to remain and 
watch the direction they would next take. But 





was awakened, at the dawn of day, by aloud Johnstone was already straining on the start, 
and impatient rap at the door, and on inquiring | and his fright was increased by the fact that 
who was there, 1 was answered by the shrill | many of the houses he saw burning belonged 
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his own friends—some of them to his relatives. 
All my efforts to detain him were useless. 
‘‘Sarra tare! Sarra tare! I'll be killed; I'll 
be killed !”’ he shouted, while his teeth chat- 
tered with terror, and he set off down the oppo- 
site side of the hill with the speed of a racer, 
whilst I followed as closely as I could in the 
rear, addressing him with words of hope and 
encouragement as often as the nature of the 
ground permitted me. But they were unheard 
or unheeded. He continued to ejaculate, 
“Lord have mercy on me! I'll be killed, 
I'll be killed!’’—the intervals between his 
words becoming longer as his breathing be- 
came shorter, until at length they could only 
be uttered in hoarse guttural sobs, like the 
last grunts of a dying goat. In this way we 
proceeded upwards of a mile, until we reached 
the valley below, and crossed the stream which 
ran ‘along its bed, when we began to diminish 
our speed, under the influence of increased con- 
fidence from the greater distance now interposed 
between us and the objects of my companion’s 
terror. An unexpected meeting at this point 
gave, however, a new turn to his flight. An 
infant, belonging to a Protestant family in the 
glen, had died a day or two before, and the 
parents, hearing that the rebels were in the 
neighbourhood, were afraid to carry the body 
to the parish churchyard, which was upwards 
of four miles distant. They therefore deter- 
mined upon interring it in a neighbouring 
field, until the assurance of some more peaceful 
interval should enable them to transfer it to 
consecrated ground. ‘To avoid observation, they 
had chosen this early hour of the morning for 
their melancholy task, and a few of their neigh- 
bours had assembled to assist them. The pro- 
cession was coming along a lane meeting us, 
when, upon turning a corner, we came full upon 
them. Johnstone was some distance in advance 
of me, and was consequently the first to perceive 
them. His state of mind was such as not to 
permit him to make anycalmor particular survey. 
He saw that they were men—apparently a 
crowd of men; whether few or many, friends or 
foes, armed or unarmed, he did not stay to see; 
but, springing across the adjoining ditch, fled 
down the hill with a yell of terror. The calls 
of the mourners, most of whom knew him well, 
seemed only to increase his fright; and although 
I followed him as quickly as possible, I soon 
lost sight of him. At length, however, I found 
him snugly ensconeed in the comfortable chim- 


ney-corner of a farmer on the opposite side of 





the valley, a sergeant in the T y Yeomanry, 
surrounded by a terrified group of dairy-maids 
and farm labourers, who listened with open 
mouths to his recital of the dangers he had 
passed. And certainly his story had in it, not- 
withstanding the dash of the ludicrous with 
Which it was mixed, something very alarming. 
Firkins of butter and bins of meal were forth- 
with hastily buried in the kitchen-garden or the 
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| neighbouring fields; silver spoons, and the few 


other valuable articles of that description of a 
comfortable Irish farmer’s house of that day, 
were secreted in the crevices of old walls; the 
cattle were all driven to a distant part of the 
farm, where they would be less likely to attract 
notice; and, in short, every preparation that 
time allowed was made to render the coming 
calamity as harmless as possible. Servants were 
sent out, and posted on the neighbouring hills 
that commatided a view of the road along which 
the rebels were likely to come, so that any par- 
ties who had reason to sup themselves par- 
ticularly obnoxious to them might have time to 
make their escape. 

The day wore on in this manner without any 
fresh alarm, and at last we began to think they 
had turned back, or gone in a different direction. 
Towards evening, however, shouts and sereams 
on the hill at the rear of the house caused us all 
to rush out. On looking up, we perceived a 
considerable crowd collected, women screaming, 
stones flying, and horses galloping wildly about. 
The cause was soon explained. A number of 
young men belonging to the yeomanry, having 
heard that the rebels were in the neighbourhood, 
were anxious to join the garrison stationed in 
Hacketstown ; and, in order that they might do 
so with greater speed and safety, had crossed the 
hill, and seized the first horses they met with 
grazing on the common pasture. The owners, ac- 
companied by their wives and children, immedi- 
ately turned out to repel the invasion—and henee 
the tumult. But Tom Johnstone did not wait to 
hear all this. He heard the noise, saw the crowd, 
and immediately started off, full speed, shouting, 
‘‘ The war ! the Frinch or the divil comin’ down 
Askakee-hill!’’ I was too wearied to attempt 
following him this time, and therefore deter- 
mined on quietly remaining at Mr. E——’s, to 
see what time would bring forth. It soon 
struck him, however, that in all probability 
Johnstone would make his way to Hacketstown, 
and report to the officer commanding the garri- 
son in that town that the glen was filled with 
rebels, and that he would consequently de- 
spatch a body of troops, who, on arriving, 
would ‘‘ery havoc, and let slip the dogs of 
war,” without making any inquiry as to 
the truth or falsehood of the information— 
and that innocent persons might be killed or 
injured. He therefore thought it of great im- 
portance that they should be apprised of the 
mistake in time, and accordingly mounted me 
on one of his horses, and sent me off with direc- 
tions to keep watch on a cross-road at the top of 
a hill which commanded a view of the w 
way from Hacketstown, except where it ran 
through a hollow just beneath. I stood sentry 
for some time without seeing anything to 
attract attention, and had begun to think 


of returning, in the belief that Johnstone 
had not made his way so far as he ima- 
gined, While musing on the events of the day, 
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I was roused from my reverie by the sound of 
horses’ footsteps, and on looking up saw a troop 
of black horse dragoons advancing at a smart 
trot up the hill, not a hundred yards from me. 
The officer was riding in advance, and imme- 
diately on seeing me, called on me to stand and 
surrender myself, in the King’s name. [I in- 
stantly perceived that I was supposed to be a 
picquet or scout placed there by the rebels, to 
look out for the approach of the soldiery, and 
that if I were taken I would in all probability 
be shot on the spot. I made up my mind that 
my only safety lay in flight, and accordingly 
turned my horse’s head, and galloped off full 
speed. I was immediately pursued. The 
officer fired his pistol at me the first mo- 
ment, and a running fire of carabines was 
kept up by the troopers for a considerable 
distance. On we thundered down the valley, 
the people rushing out from their houses on 
either side of the road, startled by the noise as 
we passed, and with the ready sympathy ever 
shown by the Irish peasantry towards the oppo- 
nents of the law and the Government, cheering 
me with every possible expression of encourage- 
ment. It was, however, becoming painfully 
evident that my chance of success in the race 
was every moment diminishing. The animal I 
rode had been just taken off the grass, and was 
becoming fagged and blown, and I could per- 
ceive, upon turning in the saddle, that the 
dragoons were gaining upon me every stride. All 
doubts, fears, and hesitation, on the score of 
my mare’s capabilities were, however, speedily 
ended by a shot striking one of her hind-legs 
and breaking it across. She fell instantly, 
throwing me with considerable violence against 
the ditch on the road-side. I was stunned for 
the moment ; but quickly recovering, I scram- 
bled across and ran up the hill in the midst of a 
shower of bullets. 
and aimed at their ease. 


whistled, tore up the sods, and broke the bushes | 


on each side of me—and, in fact, did everything 
of which a shot is capable, except strike me. 
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of roofless houses, which, worthless as the 
seemed, proved of no small importance in the 


conflict which afterwards took place. The 
garrison was composed of a small force of 
yeomanry and regular troops of infantry and 
cavalry. There had been a fair in the town 
gome time in the month of May—the exact date 
has now escaped me—at which I had attended, 
and, in accordance with the established usage of 
the time, had spent the evening at a friend’s 
house in carousal. I had not slept off the 
effects of my potations, when I was aroused b 

sharp firing of musketry in the street, yelling, 
cheering, and all other accompaniments of a 
sanguinary conflict. Rushing out, I perceived 
the yeomanry retreating up the street, firing 
with great coolness and precision as they re- 
ceded with their faces to the rebels, who were 
pressing upon them with great bravery and 
impetuosity. <A little man led them on, whom, 
though it is now fifty-five years since I saw 
him, I have never forgotten. He was of the 
middle height, strong, and well-proportioned in 
appearance, and was dressed in green uniform, 
with a cocked hat and feather. His face was 
full, and his features beautifully chiselled. His 
eye was real black, and fiery, and was then fiercer 
still in the fury of the conflict. He had a 
drawn sword in his hand, which he waved over 
his head, as he urged on his followers to the 
charge. I knew afterwards to my cost that he 
was the celebrated Holt, known among the rebel 
forces as ‘‘ Gineral Hoult.’’ I soon saw that it 
was high time for me to make some provision 
for my personal safety, as I knew that as soon 
as the town was occupied by the insurrectionists, 
infuriated as they were, they would show but 
little mercy to men of any sect or party whom 
they found init. Iwas at this moment standing 
in the shelter of the doorway of one of the old 


The whole troop pulled up| houses I have mentioned, when I was startled 
The shots hissed, | from my security by perceiving a body of rebels 


scrambling in by the windows in the rear, in 
order to occupy them as a means of annoying 
the garrison on the opposite side. I imme- 


had an almost miraculous escape. I reached | diately rushed across the street, and reached the 


Mr. E 
my pursuers, and he instantly set out to mect 
them. As he was known to the officer, all was 





soon explained, and they returned to their} 


quarters, threatening vengeance upon Johnstone 
for having sent them on a fool’s errand. The 
only evil resulting from the whole affair was the 
loss of Mr. E ’s mare, and this was soon for- 
gotten. Tom Johnstone was ever afterwards 
known by the soubriquet of ‘‘ Old War,” till his 
death, which occurred in 1845. 

An old and rather dilapidated barrack at this 
time stood in Hacketstown. It had no other 
defence than a high thin wall running all round, 
and enclosing a small court-yard and stables for 
a few horses. It stood at the upper end of a 
long street, which composed nearly the whole of 
the town, and exactly opposite were a number 








just sufficient space at the top for the levelling. 





’s house, by a short cut, long before | barrack-gate just in time to prevent its being 


shut in my face, as the last of the yeomanry 
had already entered. The bullets rattled in 
scores off the wall over the gate, and threw 
down the mortar on my head; and it may be 
readily believed I did not breathe very freely 
till I found myself inside. Every preparation 
was immediately made for a desperate defence, 
as we knew that, if taken, we had no mercy to 
expect. Quarter had long ceased to be given 
on either side; the stern policy of the Govern- 
ment causing all prisoners taken in arms to be 
hanged ; and the rebels retaliating with a ferocity 
increased by religious hate. The windows of 
the old barracks were broken out, to prevent the 
flying of glass or splinters, and the bedding 
was piled up against the aperture so as to leave 
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of the musket. The doors and gates were 
barricaded with planks and furniture. Whilst 
these precautions were being taken, comparative 
silence had reigned in the street, and not a man 
was visible in any part of it, so that we began 
to think they were perhaps retreating, in despair 
of successfully assailing the barracks without 
the aid of artillery. But we were mistaken. 
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|to any one who would make the hazardous 
| attempt ; but in vain, as it appeared certain death 


for any one to trust himself with written de- 
spatches through ten or twelve miles of a 
country infested with rebels—to say nothing of 
the still greater danger to be incurred in getting 


out of the barracks. Our firing had already 
/begun to slacken, and at last it was determined 


They were only making their dispositions and | to draw lots, and that he upon whom the lot 


arranging their plan of attack. ‘They com- 
menced it by opening a hot fire from every 
available place of shelter; and the musket-balls 
began to rain and patter against the doors with 
terrible violence, whilst a large party advancing 
up the street made desperate attempts to force 
the gate by battering it with huge beams. We 
had stationed all our best marksmen at the 
windows and loopholes, whilst the remainder 
occupied themselves in loading the muskets 
and making cartridges. But despite our precau- 
tions, We were every moment sustaining severe 
loss. 

There was a corps in the rebel army called by 
them ‘‘Shilmaller Men,” from the name of the 
district in the county of Wexford from which 
they came. It lies on the sea shore, and con- 
sisting principally of flat, marshy land, abounds 
in wild fowl, particularly ducks. For shooting 
these, the inhabitants are provided with long 
guns which carry a great distance, and being 
familiarised with their use from their earliest 
youth, they rarely miss even the smallest object 
visible within the range of the piece. A large 
number of these had been stationed within the 
ruined houses, and holes had been bored with 
the points of pikes through the wall, large 
enough to admit the barrel of the gun and 
enable the marksmen to take aim, but leaving no 
opening for the fire of the opposite party to take 
any effect. Rarely did we see the little puff of 
smoke issuing, as it were, from the stones of the 
wall without secing-some of our best men fall, 
or escape by a chance so narrow as to startle the 
bravest; while ever and anon, upon the occur- 
rence of any pause in tle firing, we could hear 
the shouts of ‘Orange lie down!” coming 
with a hollow and ominous sound across the 
street, in reply to the well-known war-cry of the 
yeomanry, ‘‘ Croppie lie down!” 

_ Towards evening, the ammunition was becom- 
ing far spent, and there was still no sign of 
assistance from any quarter, so that the position 
of our party inside the barracks was becoming 
most alarming. ‘The fire of the besiegers was 
maintained with the same fierceness with which 
it had been begun, and with an unerring accu- 
racy of aim which defied imitation from the 
heavy musketry of the yeomanry. The officer 
in command at last began to try to persuade 
one of the garrison to steal out and make his 
way, if possible, to Tallow or Rathdrum, the 
nearest towns in which troops were quartered, 
With the news of our alarming situation, and to 
request immediate aid. He offered large rewards 





should fall should be compelled to take his 
chance as a messenger for relief. The name of 
each man was written on a slip of paper and 
thrown into a bag, and the officer of the yeo- 
manry drew in the presence of all. I shall 
never forget that scene—the faces of the men, 
begrimed with gunpowder, and worn-looking 
with toil and anxiety, the floor and the walls 
spattered with blood, that told in unmistakeable 
characters of the deadly aim of the Shilmallers 
—the dead silence that reigned within, broken, 
however, at intervals by the rattle of the bullets 
against the walls, or the plutf with which they 
sank into the bedding, and the faint groans of 
the wounded in the adjoining apartment. It 
seemed as if each man was waiting in expecta- 
tion of his death-warrant. Every breath was 
held, and every lip compressed, as the paper was 
drawn. ‘The name was read, and it was mine! 
The blood seemed to me previously to have for- 
saken all other parts of my body, and to have 
retired into my heart. Now, when suspense was 
over, it rushed into my face with a violence that 
for a moment rendered me blind and dizzy. I 
glanced at Captain H , and saw that his eye 
was fixed upon me with a look of stern deter- 
mination. I read in it a resolution to allow of 
no retreat or subterfuge on my part. He 
ordered them instantly to give me one of the 
best of the cavalry horses, and to let me out of 
the gate—‘‘ and then,”’ he added, turning to me, 
‘the harder you ride the better for yourself.” 
I determined to meet my fate like a man, 
although I felt very little doubt that I would 
either be shot in riding up the street, or taken 
prisoner in some other part of my route and 
piked. Captain H made out his despatch 
in less than a minute. It was but two or three 
lines, and, with a want of precaution for which 
I cannot now account, was folded in a large 
sheet of paper, and secured by a large official- 
looking red seal. This I placed in an inside 
pocket, and bidding what I thought a last fare- 
well to such of the party as I had been acquainted 
with, I descended to the stables at the rear of 
the building to select a horse for my journey, 
There were about ten “4 > to = 
yeomanry cavalry. I chose a stallion, apparently 
of pri Bron, and spirit, qualities heaed of 
more importance than speed; as 1 was aware 
that the horses in possession of the rebels were 
jaded by the previous night’s march, so that I 
need not fear pursuit if once out of the town, 
but I knew that it would require all the bottom 
of the best-blooded animal to earry me to 
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Rathdrum and back with the necessary rapidity 
without faltering. He was led out and I 


perceive any connexion of cause and effect. On 


looking to the left, however, I perceived one 
mounted him, but not before he had been divested | 


of the Shilmaller men leaning against a wall, 


of all the trappings which might serve to cause | and coolly loading his piece, “which the sm: ill 
suspicion on the way that he belonged to His | cloud of smoke that curled over his head 


Majesty’s forces. I took no arms but a brace | 
of small pocket pistols, which might enable | 
me to rid myself of any single assailant who 


might attempt to interrupt my progress. Thus | 
mounted and equipped, I rode up to the gateway. ‘case in the next field!” 





showed to have been but recently discharged. 
‘‘You missed, you rascal!’ I shouted to him 
as I galloped away. ‘‘ You lie, ye Orange cog,” 
was the reply, “the crows will pick your car- 
Almost before the 


The barricade had been removed from it—|w ords were uttered, I had crossed another ditch 


the bolts were cautiously withdrawn—it was | 
suddenly thrown open—and a heavy fire having 
been opened from the windows overhead to dis- 
tract attention, I struck spurs to my horse, and 
he bounded into the street. I flew rather than 
galloped up it, amidst a shower of bullets, fol- 
lowed by the cheers of the garrison, and the 
yells and execrations of the rebels. At the side 
of the road, about four hundred yards above the 
barracks, a stile led toa footpath across the fields, 
more than a mile shorter than the road. I 
determined to leap the stile and go this way, as 
it would take me out of the direct fire of the 
chemy ; and, on arriving opposite to it, 1 turned 
the horse short round and ran him at it. He 
took the leap gallantly. As he rose over it I 
felt a slight twinge in the fleshy part of my 
throat, adjoining the chin, and at the same time 
heard the whistle of a bullet burying itself in 
the ditch. Between the bullet and my own 
sensation of pain I did not at that time, however, 





land was out of his vicw. I then slackened my 


| pace, and on looking down perceived, to my 


great surprise, that the breast of my shirt, my 
waistcoat, and the saddle, were drenched with 
blood. On raising my hand to my chin, I found 
a piece of flesh an inch long or more torn off 
and hanging by the skin. I started involun- 
tarily when I perceived the full extent of the 
danger I had incurred. The aim was true for 
the centre of my skull. I had escaped by the 
spring of the horse in leaping; and it was evi- 
dent that my assailant had seen the blood fly, 
and believed the wound to be mortal. I met 
with no further interruption before reaching 
Rathdrum. <A considerable body of cavalry 
were immediately despatched to Hacketstown; 
but, before reaching it, they learned that the 
rebels had evacuated the town after setting fire 
to it, and that the garrison had immediately 
afterwards abandoned the barracks. 
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Iw concluding a sketch, in the March number of | 
this magazine, of Lord J ohn Russell’s career, we 
gave reluctant expression to our distrust of his 
performances in the new character of Plenipoten- 
tiary. It was not from any mean estimate of 
his ability to conduct negociations even so im- 
portant as those in which the representatives of 
five great Powers were to participate,—not from 
any apprehension that he would be found defi- 
cient in astuteness or even in firmness,—that 
we had misgivings of his success. It was 
because we had just been reciting a humiliating 
narrative of failures and errors, impossible to a 
man of profound convictions or of powerful 
sympathies, that we all but despaired of his 
either achieving a well-grounded peace, securing 


We knew that he was himself committed, by 
pledges stronger than words, to such a restric- 
tion of the objects of the war,— however madly 
extended its operations,—as must render any 
proud or substantial success hopeless and even 
undeserved. We knew, moreover, that the 
basis on which he had to work, was not that on 
which an honourable or lasting pacification could 
be erected—that at best, he could but bring us 
back a truce of which all of us must be ashamed, 
though all of us might be glad. Had we been 
in possession, as we now are, of ‘the Instruc- 
tions’’* which he carried with him, we should 
have had only an additional justification of our 
despondency. The cnvoy charged to restrain 
the encroachments of Russia, either by a peace 


the fidelity of an ‘‘ equivocal ally,’”’ or ‘elev ating | founded on spoliation, or by war in league with 


the objects of the war. We knew that his Par- 
liamentary and Ministerial influence had always 
been exerted against that reconstitution of the 
European States without which we feel there | 
can be, ought to be, no permanent peace. We 
knew that the geographical and political con- 
ditions of the empire his own policy had helped 
to constitute the arbiter in this conflict, could 
permit her to be only an accomplice or a victim. 








Austria, might earn the rewards of diplomacy, 
but never the renown of statesmanship. 

After an absence of more than two months 
he returned—unsuccessful ; utterly unsuccessful. 
He had accomplished neither of the two things 
committed to him. Russia had refused his 
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* Eastern ‘ta Part XVI. Instructions to Lord 
John Russell on proceeding to Vienna. 
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terms—and Austria withdrawn from her en- 
gagement. Two of the Four Points had, indeed, 


195 


of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli, indicated a most formidable agreement of 


been agreed upon,—but one of the two had been | opinion among various classes and parties in the 


elaborated into an instrument of despotism, such | 
as the Minister of a free people should have | 


scorned to sign. He had handed over the Prin- 


cipalities to a quintuple protectorate—tightened | 


upon Servia, and Moldavia, and Wallachia the 


erasp of Austria and Russia, without releasing | 
Turkey from the care and danger oftheir political | 
That which the English people, | Turkey was not from Russian preponderance by 


dependence. 


had they understood it, must have repudiated with | 
|The leader of the peace party declared, of course, 


indignation, Lord John Russell assented to in 
their name. The one thing in the Four Points 
essentially vrnjust and dishonourable,—the dis- 
position of countries unrepresented in the Con- 
ference,—he agreed to with alacrity. Conditions 
affecting only conventional rights, and rights 
guarded by present representatives, were dis- 
cussed with searching astuteness, and referred to 
ulterior authorities. The limitation of Russian 
power in the Black Sea was advocated by Lord 
John Russell himself with characteristic force, 
though with an equally characteristic infelicity 
of historic allusion. The Power upon whose 
Eastern stronghold we had failed to make the 
slightest impression was asked to neutralise our 
non-success by reducing her complement of ships 
in that impregnable harbour to a given number; 
and the request was backed by the example of 
Powers humbled by disastrous war. The pro- 
position thus offensively supported was in due 
time rejected, and an alternative submitted. 
Russia offered to consent to the formal ad- 
mission of Turkey into the European family 
(on which Lord Clarendon lays much stress, 
in the ‘‘ Instructions”), to acknowledge the 
sovereign right of the Sultan over the Straits, 
and to consent that, though the war-ships 
of all nations be excluded from those waters 
in time of peace, the Sultan shall be at liberty 
to admit the war-ships of the Allies, in case he 
shall feel himself menaced by Russia. It was 
this proposition which Lord John Russell unhe- 
sitatingly rejeeted,—and on the rejection of 
which he abruptly left Vienna; the other Ple- 
nipotentiaries remaining to receive from Prince 
Gortschakoff a summary of their labours, and 
from Count Buol mysterious hints of a ‘ propo- 
sition that might contain the elements of a solu- 
tion,”’—such is the jargon of diplomacy !—*“ but 
was not a solution, and was not the basis of a 
solution.” 

Returned to St. Stephen’s, Lord John re- 
lapsed into the Colonial Secretary,—affected ex- 
treme taciturnity as to the transactions of the 
Conference, and could be induced to say nothing 
explicit till the appearance of the papers from 
which we have drawn up the foregoing sum- 
mary. Then followed the notice of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s motion, and the debate which terminated 
in a division negativing the charges of ambi- 
guous language and uncertain conduct. Deci- 


sive us was the Ministerial majority, the speeches 








House. The ex-Minister deplored, with an ear- 
nestness it was scareely possible to resist, the re- 
sumption of the war on a difference no wider 
than that between four ships and eighteen. The 
leader of Opposition pointed out that, however 
unsatisfactory the Russian proposal, that of the 
Allies was not less so,—since the real danger to 


sca, but from the power of Russia on the Danube. 


against incurring the perils of a summer cam- 
paign before Sebastopol for an utterly inscrutable 
object: and offered to cast the weight of his 
vote and influence upon either side of the 
House, so that it was also the side of peace. But 
none of these speeches so affected the country as 
that of Lord John Russell himself. He vindi- 
cated his rejection of Russia’s proposition on the 
ground of her general policy and proved designs. 
In the Secret Correspondence, he had himself in- 
structed Sir H. Seymour to say to the late 
Emperor of Russia, ‘‘Upon the whole, Her 
Majesty’s Government are persuaded that no 


‘course of policy can be adopted more wise, more 


disinterested, more beneficial to Europe, than that 
which his Imperial Majesty has so sa followed, 
and which will render his name more illustrious 
than that of the most famous sovereigns who have 
sought immortality by unprovoked conquest and 
ephemeral glory.”” He now told the House of Com- 
mons that the conduct of the Plenipotentiaries tn- 
structed by the late Czar, on whom this irrevocable 
eulogy had been by himself pronounced, had 


‘confirmed his belief that Russia premeditated 


aggressions even while negociating for peace. The 
policy which he had so periphrastically praised, 
he now described as having extinguished the 
nationality, and incorporated the army, of Poland 
—lined its frontier with six or seven fortresses, 
each “ equal at least” to Sebastopol,—and con- 
ciliated its ignorant peasantry, while trans- 
porting its noble and educated youth ;—as 
having strengthened Russia in the Baltic, that 
neither Denmark, Sweden, nor any other power, 
would shortly be able to hold up a finger against 
her in that sea—so entangled the princes of 
Germany by matrimonial alliances, and so cor- 
rupted, by the distribution of decorations or of 
money, the officers of the German armies, as to 
have undermined, in their vital strength and 
independence, the States that were the natural 
protection of Western Europe against Eastern 
barbarism. The House and country, not al- 
together unmindful of the contrast between 
these two memorable passages—a contrast height- 
ened by the circumstances of secresy under 
which the first was written—but yet more un- 
willing to attribute unprincipled self-contradiction 
to an illustrious Englishman, concluded that 
Lord John Russell had learned more at Vienna 
than he deemed it discreet to disclose; that he 
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had broken off negociations upon far other than , longer impends over him in the Commons. We 
the trivial differences publicly assigned. A new | may hope, therefore, to review, with somewhat 
stimulus was thus administered to the anti- | greater calmness than was possible a fortnight 


Russian ardour of the nation. Dissatisfied with 
her rulers, dissatisfied with her representatives, 


dissatisfied even with her commanders, and at | 


last despairing of Austria—the country yet 
blindly staggered to the conclusion, that the 
destruction of Sebastopol was demanded at her 
hands by a mysterious necessity, and at even 
sacrificial hazards. 

Great, then, was the consternation of this con- 
fiding, though irritated country, when it trans- 
pired, through an Austrian circular, that Lord 
John Russell had actually assented at Vienna to 
a proposition communicated by Count Buol, ap- 
proved by the French and Turkish representa- 
tives, and likely to have been accepted by 
Russia, but rejected by the Cabinets of London 
and Paris. Mr. Milner Gibson founded upon 
this information an inquiry in the House of 
Commons. Lord Joun Russell confessed the 
accuracy of Count Buol’s statement, and added 
that he had promised at Vienna to use his best 
endeavours to promote its adoption by his 
Government, and had fulfilled that promise. 
The outcry that instantly arose was a cry as 
much of pain as of anger. It was instinctively 
felt that Lord John had doubly dishonoured 
himself — first, by unworthy concession; and 
next, by disingenuous concealment—and there- 
by had grieved no less than endamaged his 
country. By one party it was deemed infamous, 
that he, who had trumpeted with so loud a blast 
our resolution to humble an implacable foe, 
should have consented to terms dictated by 
a perfidious neutral. By another party was 
charged upon him the heavier and twofold 
offence of having first rejected an hopeful over- 
ture of peace, and then stimulated the prosecu- 
tion of a war he must in his conscience believe 
a wanton waste of life and treasure. By all 
parties it was felt that he had utterly dis- 
qualified himself either to promote peace or pro- 
secute the war. It was but a truism that 
was expressed by Sir Bulwer Lytton in a 
notice of motion—that the conduct of our 
late representative at Vienna had shaken the 
confidence of the country in Her Majesty’s ad- 
visers. Mr. Roebuck more faithfully expressed 
the almost universal sentiment, when he told 
him that he had not done his duty to the House, 
to his country, to truth, or to honour. It was 
of little avail that the object of all this obloquy 
adduced, in a second speech, circumstances that 
did not at first appear, and that seemed at least 
to mitigate his fault. By repelling one accusa- 
tion, he did but expose himself to others. If he 
had failed to betray us to the enemy—it was 
said—he had not the less beguiled us into re- 
newed admiration of himself. But the storm 
that would not yield to ‘‘explanations’’ has been 
appeased by sacrifice. Lord John Russell is no 
longer in the Ministry, and a vote of censure no 


just three in number. 








since, the facts and inferences of the entire case. 

We would, in the first place, dismiss all 
loose and heated imputations of inconsistency. 
Nothing could be more unwise or unjust than to 
require of our representative at a diplomatic Con- 
ference adhesion to the ruling sentiments, or 
even toehis self-enunciated propositions, in a 
popular assembly. The latter may rightly 
claim to lay down the principles by which he 
shall be guided at the former; but in the 
method of their application, he must necessarily 
be allowed a large latitude. The negociation of 
a European peace is a conflict of rival wits, and 
of wits the sharpest and best trained of several 
races. Compromises that, in the strife of do- 
mestic parties, would be ignoble, and, perhaps, 
criminal, may be effected with honour in the 
pauses of international warfare ; and if, to the 
competition of diplomatic intellects, there be 
added, as in this case, the chances of an un- 
suspended campaign, frightful sacrifices of per- 
sonal consistency may be required at the shrine 
of public duty. We think, therefore, that none 
have a right to complain that Lord John made 
no attempt at Vienna to effect that literal des- 
truction of Sebastopol which he had rashly 
promised to the House of Commons in the 
excitement of a great rhetorical occasion. The 
best that could be required at his hands 
was, an intelligent and faithful choice be- 
tween the greater and lesser varieties of 
concession which the objects of his mission 
might exact for their fulfilment. We have but 
to inquire, then,—Has he disappointed this re- 
quirement, and that to a degree to justify re- 
probation as well as regret ? 

With reluctant decision we reply in the 
affirmative. The varieties in question were 
There was, first, the 
Anglo-Gallic proposition,—substituting for the 
threatened reduction of Sebastopol the restric- 
tion of Russia’s naval forces in the Euxine to 
four frigates, and a proportionate number of 
smaller vessels. The second was the Russian 
counter-proposition, which we need not again de- 
scribe. The third was the Austrian scheme of 
counterpoise, instead of limitation—the propo- 
sition that England, France, and Turkey, should 
keep a joint naval force in the Black Sea, 
equal to that of Russia. The acceptance of 
the first was so highly improbable, that we 
think it should never have been presented. 
It had, besides, the unhappy peculiarity of 
wounding the pride of Russia without promoting 
the security of Turkey. Whatever the moral 
effect of an impregnable fortress and an imposing 
fleet, there was never any real danger to the 
sovereignty enthroned on the Bosphorus, from 
the Gibraltar or the Armada of the Euxine. 
Nature has done so much for the defence of 
Constantinople on that side, that when its in- 
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habitants become incapable of doing the rest, they 
will be undeserving of its possession. It would 


be only by the transport of an army from the 
Crimea to the shores of Turkey—supposing a 
landing-place could be found—that Russia 
could avail herself of the resources of Sebastopol | 
against Ottoman integrity ; and the limitation | 
would have been as incapable of preventing | 
the construction of a transport flect as it would | 
have been calculated to provoke to that display | 
of resentful strength. The counter-proposition | 
had undoubtedly one serious defect. It was a 
counter-proposition. It came not from ourselves, | 
but from the enemy; and that, not in reply to 
the invitation with which we opened negocia- | 
tions on the Third Point, but after our own pro- | 
position had been slowly deliberated and empha- 
tically rejected. It was, besides, hardly of the 
nature of a compromise. It conceded, on the | 
part of Russia, nothing that she had the power 
to refuse. It gave up none of the rights she 
had abused, and made no advance towards the 
object we had fixed. It bore, moreover, no 
decent proportion to the sacrifices we had made, | 
or to the designs we had boasted. The exhaust- | 
ing efforts of Ottoman valour—the passion of | 
France for Oriental glory—the profuse expendi- 
ture of English blood—the thousands of heroic 
lives and the tens of millions of borrowed money 
squandered right and left—were to be repre- 
sented in result only by formal permission to 
cuter, when invited, a sea whose mastery we had 
conquered. But huge as were these blemishes, 
did they not also disfigure the proposition we 
had ourselves presented? And would not this 
as effectually secure our professed object as that? 
Would not the integrity of Europe be as well 
promoted by a permission easy of exercise as by 
a stipulation impossible to enforce? If Russia 
be unscrupulous, unfaithful, and ambitious, as 
we believe, a piece of paper—however precise the 
engagement it records, however illustrious the 
attesting signatures—would not prevent her 
from constructing war-ships under the shadow 
of her unhumbled towers: it would be but of 
moral value. But another piece of paper, 
recording another engagement, would be of 
equal moral value, if it conveyed her assent to 
the introduction of our ships for the repression 
of that furtive armada, ‘ rigged in the eclipse”’ 
of Northern honour. Viewed in this respect, 
Wwe are unable to conceive how Lord John Russell 
could have reconciled to his appreciation of peace 
the precipitate rejection of this counter-proposi- 
tion. The Austrian scheme would have seemed far 
less entitled to his consideration, and impossible 
of his concurrence. It did so seem to himself 
at its first presentation, and for some time sub- 
sequently. So early as the 10th of April, 
before the Russian counter-proposal had been 
made, he wrote to Lord Clarendon, reporting 
that he had (not in full Conference, but at a 
meeting of the three Plenipotentiaries with 
Count Buol) discussed and rejected the project | 
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‘then above water in the Black Sea. 


adopt this same proposal 
'be rejected. 
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of counterpoise. ‘‘ I showed,” he says, “ thatit 
was ineffectual, as we could not always have 
a large tlect at hand; humiliating to Turkey, if 
she were always to lean on France and England; 
unsafe for Europe, which would be kept in the 
perpetual ferment of preparation for war.” On 
the 15th, at another meeting with Count Buol, 
he so far receded from his former position as to 
promise assent to a compromise started by M. 
Drouyn d’Lhuys—nainely, that Russia should 
be permitted to maintain her fleet at the number 
Nothing 
more is heard of this remarkable proposition, 
Count Buol begging the envoys to refer to their 
respective Governments his scheme of counter- 
poise. Lord John, in complying with this re- 


‘quest, objects to the proposal that Ae fears it 


would be accepted by Russia. On the very day, 
however, of his thus writing, he telegraphed 
to Lord Clarendon his wish substantially to 
should the other 
Lord Clarendon’s answer was 
unfavourable; but on the day on which it 
‘arrived Lord John again wrote, deprecating 
the continuance of a war in which “ the 
waste of life and money would be enormous,” 
and enclosing a scheme drawn up by himself and 
M. d’Lhuys upon the principle of counterpoise. 
He admits that he still believes the system of 
limitation to be far better than that of counter- 
poise, but, he adds, “ the question 1s between an 
imperfect security for Turkey and for Europe, 
and the continuance of the war;’’ and he begs 
that his colleagues will not decide upon the 
latter alternative till they shall have heard his 
arguments against it. In a few days, he was on 
his way home to employ in the Cabinet the per- 
suasiveness which had failed in the Conference. 

Thus far, he had been guilty, we take it, of 
but one material error,—that of rejecting a 
minor for a major evil. The project which had 
been so fortunate us to win over his influen- 
tial assent and the promise of his zealous advo- 
cacy, was not only defective in itself,—** an 
imperfect security,” as he himself says, ‘* for 
Turkey and for Europe ”—but was far more 
faulty than that which he had rejected without 
examination. The faults of the latter were of 
a negative character—those of the former were 
positive. Russia proposed to us nothing more 
burdensome than the obligation to bring up our 
Mediterranean flect when summoned by ‘Turkey; 


whereas Austria proposed to us to undertake 
the perpetual obligation of guarding the 


The one offered 


inner gates of the Kuxine. 
no very satisfactory means of preserving 
peace between the two Powers,—but. the 


other provided a standing apparatus of excite- 
ment among all the Powers. The acceptance of 
the counter-proposition would have left Russia 
absolutely without excuse for continuing the 
war,—the adoption of the counterpoise would 
have left plenteous material for quarrel, present 
or future. . And besides, it having ence come to 
2K 
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this,—Put up with an unsatisfactory peace, or | 
take the responsibility of a murderous war,— 
there was no longer moral opportunity for hair- | 
splitting and scruple-weighing. The confession 
that peace is possible, is the confession that war 
can be no longer prosecuted with immunity from 
heaviest guilt. It seems almost incredible, 
therefore, that the man who wrote home, on the 
18th of April, urging his colleagues to beware | 
of incurring this fearful responsibility, should, 
on the 22nd, have criticised with asperity, 
and rejected with disdain, proposals differing so 
little, and in that little so favourably, from the | 
proposition of his own devising. It is true that | 
he was required by his “ Instructions” to insist | 
upon the limitation which Russia absolutcly re- | 
fused,—but he was also instructed against the | 
counterpoise scheme; and the former had been 


described by Lord Clarendon as only one-half the | far worse 


jected ! 
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M. Drouyn d’Lhuys could have inspired,—the 
knowledge that Louis Napoleon was himself fa- 
vourably disposed to the project up to the middle 
of the week. Previous to the publication of thisin- 
formation, Lord John had assigned for his change 


‘of opinion a reason which seemed at the time, 
though not in itself satisfactory, much more so 
than the suspicion of dictation from the Elysee. 


When I assented to this scheme,—he said,—I 


did so on the assurance that Austria would make 
‘it an ultimatum, and that Russia would almost 


certainly accept it; I relinquished it from learn- 
ing that neither was the case. Singular, that 
the proposition he at first declined to take up 
because likely to be accepted, he should subse- 
quently lay down because likely to be re- 
Yet such is one of the disclosures 
of the Supplementary Correspondence.* But 
is another of those disclosures, 


security required, the other half of which Rus-j| since it absolutely destroys the pretence of 


sia frankly conceded.* 


taken in the one case might easily have been | good faith. 
Nevertheless, we regard | 
, polse 


a | 


taken in the other. 
his conduct in this particular as rather to b 
regretted than blamed—as the mistake of 


The license he had|having been misled by reliance on Austrian 


On the 16th of April, when re- 
orting his first entertainment of the counter- 
scheme, he says,—‘‘I cannot suppose 
that Russia would prefer war with Austria to 


) 
i 


mind invitably suspicious of overture from the |a peace which would give her leisure and means 
enemy with whom he is yet anxious to re-esta-| to prepare a new attack on the Ottoman Em- 


blish amity. 

But we come now to a stage in which this 
leniency of judgment can no longer be permitted. 
After a week of deliberation—at one period of 
which, as we shall presently show cause for 
believing, Lord John Russell’s opinion was that 
of all, or nearly all, his colleagues—the counter- 
poise scheme was unanimously abandoned. 
Grave, indecd, must have been the change of 
circumstances that could have induced so grave 
u change of convictions! We are sure that 
only the impossibility of what before was so 
much more than possible as to have been a 
dreaded probability, could have caused the re- 
linquishment of its advocacy by the earnest and 
resolute Lord John Russell. It was, doubtless, an 
intimation from Paris of our august ally’s good 
pleasure that had thus suddenly reversed the helm 
of British statesmanship. The supposition was 
irreconcilable with much that we know, and 
all that we most prize, but it seemed the only 
supposition. They who alone could give satis- 
faction, absolutely refused it, and kept their 
united counsel on this particular with unusual 
fidelity. Voluble Sir George Grey blundered 
out the admission that not till the end of the 
week were they unanimous in their decision; 
but we owe to an articlein the Zimes,—whichonly 


* “The imposition of adequate restrictions on the 
naval power of Russia in the Black Sea, would give to 
Turkey the material protection of which she stands in 
need; while her recognition as an essential element in 
the balance of power in Europe, would afford her a moral 
guarantee, under the safeguard of which she might fear- 
lessly carry vut those plans of internal reform and social 
reorganisation which have been so earnestly pressed upon 
the Porte for many years.”—Znstructions, p. 2. 





pire ;”’ but goes on to show that Russia need be 
under no apprehension as to Austria. ‘* In the 
case of such an attack, renewed five years hence, 
could we rely on the Austrian guarantec of the 
integrity ? I apprehend that the same financial 
embarrassment, the same doubt of Prussia and 
the German States, and an army reduced to 
the establishment of 1852, would paralyse 
her then as they did in 1853.” And to this 
caustic satire he adds round assertion — “I 
fear we must not count upon her aid to save 
Constantinople from the encroaching ambition 
of Russia.” Very good! The conclusion, so 
tardily reached, is a sentence of severe condem- 
nation upon the policy which had sacrificed 
everything to obtain the aid now despaired of, 
—but it might constitute the starting point of a 
new policy. Little could the writer have sup- 
posed it would, within a few wecks, be brought 
in witness against his own profession of too firm 
faith in Austrian promiscs, subsequent to the day 
on which it was written! 

There remained but one way in which Lord 
John Russell could hope to escape the retribu- 
tion which vacillation and dissembling are sure 
to bring down. He might have boldly con- 
fessed to the House of Commons that he had 
eiven his assent to a scheme certain to have been 
unpopular at home, and calculated no longer 
eyen to secure peace—that he had relinquished 
its advocacy as a present practical proposition; 
but was not ashamed of having recommended It 
to his colleagues, and would not shrink from 
commending it to the country, should circum- 





* Eastern Papers, Part XV. Communications with 
Austria. 
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stances again favour. An analogous course was 
pursued by his French colleague in the Con- 
ference. 
lost not an hour in resigning his portfolio, after 
the definitive rejection of his advice. Un- 
happily, Lord John Russell resorted to conceal- 
ment, and, to divert suspicion from himself, re- 
newed his denunciations of the enemy. <A more 
unfortunate error, if error it was,—a more im- 
moral device, if device it was—the evil genius 
of party or of ambition could not have inspired. 
The result we have already described. Our 
short remaining space we will devote to the 
result that ought to have been. 

It may be no mitigation of Lord Jolin’s cul- 
pability, but we conceive it to be an important 
public consideration, that his colleagues: mi st 
have fully shared the guilt of his dissembling, and 


have generally accepted the respons sibility of 


his judgment. We contend that they should 
have permitted no sentiment of personal ten- 
derness, and still less of party a to 
prevent his withdrawal from the Cabinct—or, 
at least, his disclosure to the House. It cannot 
be an open question in the Ministry of a consti- 


tutional State whether this or that is the object of 


war and the condition of peace. The idca is avers 
to all our political and moral associations. Every 
project of legislation involves more or less of in- 


under the sanctions of a personal accountability. 
But a project of pacification may involve lite- 
rally the lives of tens of thousands,—and the 


responsibility of rejecting it is therefore infi- | 


nitely too solemn for division among « miscel 


lany of politicians, accidentally invested with | 


the Jove-like function of decision. 


To this par- 
ticular project, moreover 


, the Foreign Minister | 
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OFrricers ; 


_indifference impossible. 


M. Drouyn d’Lhuys appears to have | 


had already attached a character which made 
He had argued against 
it, by anticipation, in the “ Instructions’ —he 
had telegraphed expressions of his hostility to 
its diseussion—he finally pronounced it “ as dis- 
honourable as it would be hollow and unsafe.’ 
Yet the Plenipotentiary who had advocated it 
as the only and efficient alternative of an 
‘‘enormous waste of life and money,” resumed 
his seat at the same Council Board with this 
loreign Minister, and his headship of the party 
to which they both belonged ! Nor is this all. 
ae the leaders of the Opposition and of the 
Pri ive been misled by information on whose 

ources they have hitherto relied with success,— 
both the Foreign Minister and the Premier had 
been brought to succumb to the influence exerted 
by Vienna through Lord John; and it was only by 
the intervention of a power unacknowledged 
but not unfelt, that the wondrous unanimity of 
our own Cabinet, and the sudden decision of the 
French Emperor, was effected. But what if 
that intervention have been furtively solicited ? 
What, in other words, if a Minister averse to 
peace moved the Press to that startling deto- 
nation which was followed by the almost instant 
disappearance of the Austrian project ; and, by 
the utterance of the great Russell philippie ? 


~ 
~ 
- 
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We do not say that such an employment of 
dividual right, and should, therefore, be discussed | 


official knowledge may not be excused: we 
would that no worse auxiliaries were ever in- 
troduced by a perplexed Minister, than a power- 
ful ne wspaper. But we do regard it as a sign of 
deep debasement from the fancied elevation “of a 

self-governed people, and as the saddest of omens 
for peace or war, that even these mighty issues 


are wielded for us in secret chambers, and by the 
/unhallowed instrumentality of dark intrigue. 


FEMESWAR. 


the n enter MANSPELD. 


First Officer. 
So, after all this marching up and down, 
This harass and this flight, and these long months 
Dark with disaster—only here and there 
Streaked by some flash of petty victory, 
Some ’vantage in a skirmish—here we are 


Among the Osmanli ! 


Second Officer. 

’Tis a long ride 
From Middle-March to outmost Hungary 
A long and weary way; God help the while ! 
And this accursed town, this Temeswir— 
Is ’t meet that we should prove our valour here, 
Warring against its pestilential swamp 
To the inspiriting croak of martial frogs ? 
By Heav’n, I trow it was a merrier time 
Outlying on the rough Silesian hills, 
Or crossing those drear uplands stretching o’er 
County Moravyia—long as old wives’ tales ; 
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Oft as we were at pinch of need, and still 
The word was “ Ride, Ride!” ride to ’scape the foe, 
Or “‘ ride” to flank him, ’front him: rest was none. 
F’en so! it was our life ;—’twere now our lust, 
Rather than house amid this loathsome marsh, 
And these contagious plague-stamp’d Infidels. 
I do profess I'd laugh to find myself, 
E’en with worst promise of the day’s event, 
Before the Wallenstein. The company 
Then met—though for a rude handshaking—was 
At least all Christian. 
Third Officer. 

Thou’rt o’er scrupulous ! 
For me, who am not dainty in my creeds, 
I hold the greetings of these solemn Turks, 
These courteous Unbelievers, as commendable 


As the stern death-gripe of a Catholic. 

But tell me, if thou canst, for fain I’d know, 
Thereafter to direct me as I list— 

Whither, I pray thee, will the General now ? 
Certes, he’ll not rest here. 


First Officer. 
Some say he will 
To Venice. 
Third Officer. 
Good! there be rich lords in Venice, 
Sagacious senators, who plot and plan, 
But whose wise heads much need audacious hands : 
And daring hands will have, you know, their price 
For desperate deed. Could we but share among us 
Some twain or more of those fair Argosies, 
’T were worth some venture. 


Second Officer. 
Will the Mansfeld, then, 
Take service with those high puissant Lords? 


First Officer. 
I am not so advised—but see, he comes! 
Question him for thyself. But, no; J’ll do ’t. 
There’s something writ upon his brow that cheers me, 
Withal its thoughtful shade. We may not yield 
To a too prompt despair. 


Mansfeld. 


Who talks despair 
Among the Mansfelders? Despaired I ever ? 
Hope hath not had, since first from Heav’n she came 
To mortal man, a worshipper more true, 
Service more unrelaxed than mine. I pray ye, 
Good now, remind me of the place, the hour, 
That ye did hear me speak the words from which 
The cunningest Transmuters could educe 
Sense of lost hope, or ultimate good despaired. 
When Bucquoy smote me sore, how many moons 
Told he ere Mansfeld was again a-field ? 
Yonder Bohemia knows who first, who last 
Sustained her freedom’s cause—sustained, when he, 
Her woman-hearted King, had fled in fear 
Out by the gate of fast-beleaguer’d Prague. 
Who braved their legions when Prague’s self no more 
Denied her tyrants entrance? Witness, Pilxen, 
Tabor, attest, how long this single arm 
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Kept menace still attendant on the march 

Of haughty victors >—’T was the Mansfeld’s levies 
Troubled the else o’erweening Ferdinand, 
Disquieted the high imperious League, 

Beat up their campments, roused their sentinels, 
E’en in the conquered Capital. Who was ’t 

That upon Main and Rednitz foiled the snares 

Of Tilly and the haut Bavarian 

Who then had reigned supreme? Had but this soul 
Ta’en counsel of Despair.......... 


First Officer. 
It is most true; 
Gainsay it here will none........... 


Mansfeld. 

Let Neckar, Rhine, 
And Swabian woodland and Alsatian dale, 
Declare me unsubdued. Nay, e’en disowned 
By him, the feeble, in whose right I armed me— 
Foiled by the hand I helped acquire a crown, 
And would have helped regain it—then, e’en then, 
For Liberty, though on another field, 
Still against Power confederate with her foes, 
Their kin and kind, I warred. Bear with me, friends; 
It sits not well with Valour thus to speak 
With braggart tongue, and herald its own deeds, 
For fear the World misnote them. But the Time 
Forces th’ unwilling speaker. So! they who deemed 
My star was set, never to rise agai 
Upon th’ horizon of their German rule, 
Marked on the Western border re-appear 
Its hostile fires; there burn and blaze awhile, 
Then on the Empire’s wide interior field 
Dart mid th’ embattled armies. And—but what ? 
Ye know the rest, ye gallant hearts, that rode 
At Dessau’s bridge amid the murderous fire, 
Whether, mischancing then, a second day, 
Aye, or a third, saw us arrive again 
Before those fiend-bemounted batteries 


Second Officer. 


Three dreadful days they were, and none but thou 
Had e’er essayed a second. _ . 


Mansfeld. 

Hear me further, 
And note it when ye judge of men.—The great 
Are neither solely nor supremely those 
To whom the voices of the world give greatness. 
These start in all the fair companionship 
Of Lady Fortune riding at their side, 
Follow th’ informing glances of her eye, 
And th’ indications of her delicate finger; 
Others there be who fetch her from afar, 
Constrain the dame to bear them company, 
Force her reluctant hand to play the index, 
Her fain-averted eye the speculator :— 
Say she escape them in some dusty thicket, 
Or tangled brake, or devious glade, the while 
Slip from their grasp by favour of the road— 
But they own boldly on, and win their wa 
Through devious glade, thicket, and brake, 
Making them day forth from the gloomiest glens, 
And from the foe upon the open plain 
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At the sword’s point reclaim the fugitive. 

In Fortune’s right to seize th’ occasion, 

Is much; but more, in Fortune’s spite to make it: 
’Tis but disaster that discerns the man 

If worthy, or beneath his aims: in this 

Differs the truly great from him so called, 

As surely as that th’ oak’s of nobler stuff 

Than th’ other trees o’ the forest. Time will tell, 
If yet unshown, whether to false or true 

Belong the Mansfeld ; Germany shall know 

If to the lesser or the great she count him. 








“SWARTHY BIGOTRIES.” 
By Caper. 


Away with Swarthy Bigotries, 
That stain and spoil the human soul! 
Down with the Scaffold! let men’s eyes 
Behold its fragments roll 
I’ the dust, whence none dare raise it up! 
Jesus, who died for you, 
Died for yon law-doom’d wretch also: 
Think you the hangman’s touch can throw 
Wide open to his view 
The gates of pardoning Grace, unlock’d to meet 
The steps of all 
Who, pleading, fall, 
In penitential tears at the Messiah’s feet! 


Away with Swarthy Bigotry, 
That heaps stain’d gold in Churchmen’s laps, 
And fills their plates with luxury, 
Their hearts with pride — which wraps 
Each charitable impulse up! 
Jesus was poor as you 
Who toil all day, and foodless oft 
Lie on the earth, with moisture soft, 
Till wasting sickness brew 
The fatal death-drink! Priests of the poor should be 
Able to lend— 
But not to spend 
On selfish ease the wealth should lighten Poverty ! 


Away with Swarthy Bigotries, 
That hedge, but do not help the Throne! 
Set Justice there, and Truth, whose eyes 
See fallacies, which—known— 
Are hated! Church and Throne hold up 
By wisdom, peace, and love! 
Teach men Truth’s value, and, when taught, 
Be sure they will not trammel Thought 
By aims Earth’s wants above; 
But cheerfully their labours do, 
Knowing that still 
For earthly ill 
A heavenly good shall come, in regions bright and new! 
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ndence between the | sating gain—present gloom, and a threatening 
events of the month at home and in the Crimea. | future—are the characteristics of both. 

Almost incessant alarms, but no real progress—{ We have lost Lord Raglan. A real and 
a certain loss, without prospect of compen-! heavy loss, we believe, though we should 
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searcely have appreciated it had it occurred a 
few weeks earlier. We know now not only 
that his last days were embittered by the 
mournful repulse of the 18th of June, of which 
the responsibility was certainly not his; but 
we know also, from the Report of the Sebas- 
topol Committee, that the expedition itself 
was undertaken without the concurrence of 
his judgment—its disasters apprehended, and 
the power of prevention denied to him. 
The brave old man who cheerfully forsook 
his well-earned retreat to take command of 
the army in Bulgaria, transported that army 
to the Crimea not without the distinct re- 
cord that he did so in deference to the autho- 
rity of the Government, not in reliance upon 
information in his own possession, or upon 
the adequacy of the allied forces. The lately 
published correspondence of St. Arnaud shows, 
too, that our own sagacious, true-hearted 
Englishman was yoked with a Gallio Africanus, 
—a general of Zouaves; a soldier of fortune, 
without conscience or compassion,—who would 
make war as he had made a revolution, to slake in 
blooda fevered thirst for personal advancement and 
_ notoriety. Lord Raglan was doubtless deficient 
in the vigour and independence of decision 
which a younger man would have displayed ; but 
the faults of his age were the faults of those 
who appointed him to so onerous a command, 
and who seem to have deemed it his chief duty 
to ‘‘keep in” with our ally. There has been no 
dissentient voice to the honours which have been 
voted to his memory; and we doubt not that the 
recollection of his military virtues will survive 
even the consequences of that wretched policy 
which numbers him among its twenty thousand 
victims. 

We have lost another month of summer. The 
despatches of Generals Simpson and Pelissier 
report only fruitless cannonades and harassing 
nocturnal fights. There has been no fresh attack 
upon the Malakhoff or Redan; and though we 
hear of an intention to assault them, under 
cover of batteries calculated to silence the fire 
from the harbour, we hear also of new and 
formidable works in the rear of those hitherto 
impregnable defences. The French are re- 
ported to have suffered heavily from cholera ; 
and though the health of our own army is good, 
the time of trial is not yet. Every week we 
remain without the walls of the town, must 
necessarily diminish—if it does not absolutely 
increase, by reinforcements, of which nothing 
is heard—our ability to attack the enemy 
in the field, and so effect at last but an invest- 
ment. Indeed the period of this indispensable 
achievement would now seem to be indefinitely 
retarded by the necessity of transporting a part 
of the forces to Asia; where the successes of 
General Mourevieff, —— the dispirited and 
almost disorganised Turks, threaten a march 
irom Kars to Scutari. The long compulsory 


inactivity of Omer Pasha may thus, indeed, be| 
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brought to an end; but can we with any justice 
hope that the valour and enthusiasm so cruelly 
discouraged on the Danube will reappear, after 
months of irksome, dishonouring indolence, upon 
a new and unfavourable field? Such an oppor- 
tunity as that presented by the repulse from 
Silistria, is not often twice vouchsafed to infatuate 
mortals. 

We have lost another of our old statesmen. 
The retirement of Lord John Russell from the 
Cabinet is his retirement, probably, from conspi- 
cuous political action for some time to come. 
His loss to the governing power of the country 
we do not reckon great. We deem him more 
than replaced, in the Colonial Secretaryship, by 
Sir William Molesworth. As informal Minister 
of Education, his return to office ean be desired 
by none of the usual parties aiming at the State 
provision of instruction, since he had himself re- 
verted to the system of annual grants and Privy 
Council distribution. As an adviser on the 
question of peace or war, he could never more 
be trusted by the advocates of either. The 
humiliating series of blunders and frauds we 
have traced in a foregoing paper, can only be 
forgotten when the opportunity of their repeti- 
tion is clearly and for ever past. Why, then, 
do we set down his disappearance as among our 
recent losses? Because, in the first place, we re- 
gard the lapse of adistinguished man from honour 
as a misfortune to his country,—and, secondly, 
because we have even less confidence im a 
Ministry of Palmerston pure than in a Ministry 
of Palmerston and Russell. So long as it was 
the business of these two venerable Whigs to 
dog each other’s heels through all changes of 
policy and chances of war—the business of 
Palmerston to strengthen himself by the in- 
fluence of an apparent agreement with Russell, 
—and of Russell to depose Palmerston from the 
usurped headship of the Cabinet and the Com- 
‘mons, there was little chance of anything im- 
portant being concluded; the jealousy of the 
one or the exigency of the other was pretty 
sure to render necessary an appeal to outsiders. 
The status quo might be well for Europe but 
not for the Whigs. We are now deprived of even 
that poor guarantee. The game is in the hands 
exclusively of Louis Napoleon and his English 
adviser. Could there be any worse prospect for 
the destination of the stakes? The recess, 

rhaps a dissolution, is at hand. A profligate 
sim of our resources, in one tremendous 
throw, may at any moment be made,—or an 
equally profligate peace be huddled up to cover 
the bankruptey alike of ideas and means into 
which we have been dragged. 

The long-threatened result of the Sebastopol 
Inquiry has come—and it, too, has been lost, A 
majority of 107 has decided against even enter- 
taining the motion of censure submitted by Mr. 
Roebuck. The report of his Committee, though 





drawn up by the Mini age Net ny 


distinctly traced the origin of our disas 
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the Crimea to the circumstances under which 
the expedition was undertaken—the inadequate 
information obtained, and the inadequate means 
provided. There could be no more strictly 
logical corollary from this conclusion, than that 
the blame of failure should be laid, not upon ir- 
responsible commanders, nor upon individual 
Ministers, but upon the collective Administration 
of Lord Aberdeen. The defence was conducted 
by Ministers and ex-Ministers on the curious 
principle—that we are bound in war to seek out 
the enemy’s strongest place, and to assail him 
there with the means we happen to have at com- 
mand. Opposition to the motion was based 
chiefly on the alleged improvement effected 
by the present Administration, and the pre- 
sumed consequence of its overthrow. The 
debate was remarkable for the careful justice 
rendered by Mr. Roebuck to the exertions of the 
Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert— 
and the vehemence of Mr. Bright in condemna- 
tion of Lord Palmerston, and of the intrigue by 
which Lord John Russell was sacrificed to the 
safety of the Cabinet. Less conspicuous, but 
not less significant, was the silence of Mr. 
Layard, and the other advocates of a bolder war 
policy. Not a voice was raised in advocacy of 
turning upon the northern or the southern mar- 
gin of Poland that tide of war which only there 
ean fructify to great results—which elsewhere, 
is but a stream of wasted though priceless blood. 

It is, after all, the absence of discernible pro- 
gress in the public mind towards this conviction, 
which we regard as our worst misfortune. 
Grievous may be the loss of veterans in command 
—grievous the extinction of a long waning but 
once bright light of statesmanship—perilous the 
loss of month after month in the wasteful inac- 
tion of the siege and the blockade,—but far more 
grievous, and far more perilous, the absolute 
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It does not 
| appreciate the magnitude of the mistake which 
was made in selecting the Crimea instead of 

Warsaw as the object of attack—and though it 
would gladly obey its instinctive preference for 
ithe former, it sees none to guide the hand it 
would lay upon that pillar of Russian pre- 


the only safe direction of change. 


ponderance in Europe. It has yet to learn 
the ‘elementary truth,” so convincingly set 
forth in General Mieroslawski’s ‘‘ Memorial,’’* 
that the maritime power of Russia is a “‘ phan- 
tasmagoria, which has accomplished its object 
by misdirecting our attacks from her only vulne- 
rable part.’ The lesson wil! be learned sooner 
or later—of that we have no doubt; but in the 
meantime, ‘‘ popular enthusiasm will have been 
drowned in waves of blood,’ and there will be 
no heart left in us to unfurl the flag of Poland 
when we have planted our own upon the ruins 
of Sebastopol and heaps of our slain. Already, 
some most earnest in the cause of the 
nationalities —— some, once most sanguine of 
accomplishing by this war their liberation 
—are crying out in their grief of heart 
to stop the war, however humiliating the 
peace, that we may have time to refit for the 
struggle which can only have been postponed. 
These men see in a vote like that to which 
the House of Commons so nearly came on the 
Turkish Loan, not a mere factious attempt to 
overthrow the Government, even at the risk of 
paralysing Turkey and irritating France—nor 
a too rigorous adherence to the sound principle 
which excludes subsidies from our programme 
of resources—but an expression of the resolve to 
arrest a state of affairs which can only be 
described as a ‘drifting’? towards unknown 
objects, and along the edge of infinite abysses. 





* The Nation of Refugees: a memorial, historical 





silence, or purposeless clamour, of the people at 
large. The country is not apathetic—it is mani- | 
festly angry, mortified, and suspicious; but it | 


and political, addressed to the French and English 
nations. By General L. Mieroslawski. Published by 
the Newcastle Foreign Affairs Committee. Price four- 


does not perceive the gravity of its position, nor | pence. 
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Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture. 
By Grorcx Compt. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and 
Stewart. 1855. 

Iv Phrenology be a science based on fact, and 

what it professes to teach be truths, then a 

knowledge of the science and of the truths it 

evolves must be of the first importance to the 
artist and the sculptor. Mr. Combe is a veteran 
apostle of Phrenology, and in applying its prin- | 
ciples to painting and sculpture, has only pro- | 
pounded his evangel to a new class. One thing 
we can vouch for with perfect sincerity—and 
that is, that the judgment he has here recorded 
of art and artists, is evidently founded on a 








faculty of observation that has been thoroughly 
disciplined, and is well skilled to select the true 
and reject the false; and its conclusions are 
therefore of the highest value. No artist who is 
worthy of the name will think lightly of the just 
and elegant criticisms which this volume con- 
tains, and to most men they will be doubly wel- 
come, because they are wanting in the cant of 
connoisseurship and the technicalities of the 
studio. ‘To those who have had the opportunity 
of studying the works to which they refer they 
will recommend themselves by their force and 
novelty and nice discrimination—and if they 
should, as a consequence, recommend the much- 
maligned doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim to @ 








more generally favourable consideration than they | 
have hitherto received, their author will have 
accomplished his object, and Art, from all that 
appears, will be the gainer. 

A few extracts and remarks, for which only 
we have space, will give the reader the drift of 
Mr. Combe’s argument. 


Every spectator sees a picture in his own way, and 
he perceives its different elements with a degree of 
vivacity and interest corresponding to the development 
and cultivation of his own mental qualities. The indi- 
vidual who has a low quality of brain, and a small 
development of the organs of Form, Colouring, and 
Idealitvy, will be little affected by beautiful forms 
and colouring, or even by fine expression; but if he 
have much Individuality and Imitation, he may be 
greatly gratified by minute and successful representa- 
tions of objects with which he is familiar. If another 
have large organs of Ideality, Casuality and Com- 
parison, with a high temperament, but be deficient in 
Individuality and Imitation, he may despise imitation as 
an object of art, and demand grand general ideas, ex- 
pressed in corresponding forms and colours. A spec- 
tator in whom any organ or group of organs is large, 
will recognise and feel interested in the natural language 
of the corresponding faculties, as it is expressed in the 
face and attitudes of the figures. Hence, men in whom 
the base of the brain, the intellectual organs, and those 
of Ideality, are large, and the coronal region deficient, 
sympathise with and delight in, what they call the fine, 
vigorous, manly characters of pirates, banditti, boors, and 
outlaws; they are interested also by pictures repre- 
senting tortures, slayings, and other horrors of human 
action and suffering; while the truest, most lively, and 
(to differently constituted men) most captivating ex- 
pression of the moral sentiments appears to them com- 
paratively flat, stale, and unprofitable. If this com- 
bination of the organs of the propensities and sen- 
timents be reversed in the spectator, the latter 
qualities will challenge all his sympathies, while 
he will turn away with aversion from the former 
representations. He will possess a tact or instinct, 
by which he will recognise and appreciate certain moral 
characteristics in living man, and in pictures and sta- 
tuary, to which an individual deficient in the coronal 
region will be nearly blind. The latter may see them, 
because he possesses the moral organs to some extent; 
but his mental sympathies will be as limited as his 
cerebral development, and his interest will be low in 
proportion to it. 

The same remarks may be applied to the individual 
organs. Each acts spontaneously when representations 
of its own objects are presented to it, and then it gives 
rise to its own emotions and impressions. When the 
impressions are agreeable, we call the objects beautiful; 
when disagreeable, we condemn them as plain or ugly; 
and when indifferent, we call them insipid. Hence most 
persons have some instinctive taste for the fine arts; but 
it is obvious how each should form a judgment concern- 
ing them in some degree peculiar to himself, correspond- 
ing to his own special combination of organs, and his 
opportunites of mental cultivation. 


The above passage, in which it will be seep 
that the bias of the mind is referred to the con- 
formation of the brain, may be regarded as the 
basis of the reasoning throughout these re- 
markable essays. Painters and sculptors have 
necessarily the same variety of organs and tem- 
peraments as the public whom it is their pro- 
vince to instruct and delight; and the same 
physical causes that lead to the admiration of 
works of art of a widely different character by 





different observers—which delight one man with 
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the tender and sentimental, and another with the 
vigorous and heroic—operate in determining the 
productions of the artists themselves, as each 
will naturally succeed best in embodying those 
representations which he most admires. Artists, 
however, are liable to overlook this, and the 
whole history of art teems with instances of 
misapplied powers, which, like Hogarth’s his- 
torical pictures, Wilkie’s portraits, and certain 
more modern performances that might be named, 
are little more than monuments of a mistaken 
ambition. According to Mr. Combe, had such 
painters possessed that self-knowledge which a 
practical acquaintance with Phrenology would 
have given them, they would have been spared 
all such failures, because they would have better 
known their own powers. It is given to few 
men to succeed in many branches of art, and no 
man has ever yet excelled in them all; and we 
are inclined to accept the evidence herein ad- 
duced to prove that there is a physical, or 
phrenological reason for the fact, independent 
of the proverbial difficulty of the study. We 
must refer the reader to Chapter LX., “On the 
Cerebral Development and Genius of Raphael,” 
for the grounds of our belief. 

It has been urged against the necessity of 
applying Phrenology to art that “‘ beauty of 
form alone, without the assistance of any other 
quality, makes of itself a great work ;” and we 
are referred to the works of Michael Angelo and 
the antique statues, the celebrated Torso, for 
instance, at which no artist ever looked *‘ with- 
out feeling a warmth of enthusiasm, as from the 
highest efforts of poetry ;” and it is asked, 
‘‘What is there in this fragment but the per- 
fection of this science of abstract form ?”’ 

I reply (says the author) with great humility, that 
there is in it an extraordinary expression of mental life 
and energy. Every part of it is alive; and it is this 
quality which gives it such effects. Fearing that my 
imagination deceived me when I first came to this per- 
ception, I accompanied artists and connoisseurs, jointly 
and separately, to the Vatican, and afier pointing out 
the quality in question in this fragment, led them to 
scrutinise the expression of the surface of another muti- 
lated statue, also of beautiful form, but without nervous 
life; and they recognised the difference. 

To be sure they did. The ‘‘ nervous life” here 
spoken of is sometimes recognisable in a piece of 
marble scarcely bigger than one’s fist, or a frag- 
ment of canvas a few inches square—and if this 
be not owing to the fact that there are laws 
according to which “each cerebral organ, when 
predominantly active, affects the voluntary 
muscles, so as to express itself in attitudes and 
gestures,” as well as in looks—and that the pro- 
ducers of these fragments recognised the o 
tion of these laws, whether they knew the laws 
themselves or not—to what is it owing? 

Mr. Combe tells us that when at Rome he was 
struck with the truth of the individual character ex- 
hibited in the heads and physiognomies of a large collee- 
tion of portraits of eminent men drawn by a German 


artist resident there. They s the language of na. 
ture so strongly that they vou for their own fidelity. 
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He told me that his father, who was a painter, attended | 
Gall’s lectures in Germany, and gave this counsel to him 
when entering on the same profession :—“ Study Phreno- 
logy for the sake of enabling you to draw the head | 
accurately : line of it has a meaning.” My 
informant, the son, followed this advice so far as to study 
and represent the forms and proportions of the head | 
with the same care as he does the features of the face; | 
and hence the truthfulness which I have just mentioned. | 
If these minute forms and proportions in the head con- 
vey a strong expression of truth in portraits, they cannot 
be unim t in ideal sculpture and painting ; for the 
character of Psyche differs as much from that of Venus | 
as the mental qualities and material forms of a beautiful, | 
intellectual, and emotional woman differ from those ofa | 
lovely personification of the sexual attributes. Their | 
significancy is felt even by persons who are strangers to 
Phrenology; while to the Phrenologist they are the 
speaking tongues of nature. 


But we have exceeded our limits. Let us re- 
commend this work to our readers. The artist, 
especially, will find it full of suggestive matter, 
and whether he accept or reject the writer’s doc- 
trines, will not fail to appreciate the accuracy of 
his observation and the justice of much of his 
unprofessional criticism. 





Frederic the Great. By Tomas Banryeron 
Macavtay. London: Longman and Co. (Tra- 
veller’s Library). 1855. 

Tus biographical sketch, though but an outline 

of the career of the great (and exccedingly little) 

Frederic, is a brilliant and vigorous composition, 

characterised by the charms of Macaulay’s 

finished style. The father of the great man is 
drawn by a few startling touches, which, not- 
withstanding the absence of all details, give us 
the veritable lineaments of the old scoundrel 
with almost terrific force. Frederic himself 
is exhibited in his twofold nature, as the 
treacherous diplomatist, the indomitable fighting 
devil—and the fiddler, the flute-player, the poet- 
aster, and metaphysician. His intimacy with 
Voltaire, and how the two, the great king and 
great author, flattered and fooled, and beslimed | 
and satirised, and fawned upon and hated each | 
other—altogether make up one of the oddest, | 
most humiliating, yet most instructive records | 
of human friendship and human meanness which | 
history has to show. It is difficult to rejoice in 
the king’s successes, and yet it is equally so to) 
take pleasure in his reverses. He seemed to| 
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bearing up against a world in arms, with an ounce of 
poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the 
other. 


This sketch of Frederic’s life finishes at the 
conclusion of the seven years’ war, with the 
king’s return to his capital. 


—-—— 


A Manual of Ancient History, from the Remotest 
Times to the Overthrow of *the Western Em- 
pire, A.D. 476. By Dr. Leonnarn Scumriz, 
F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. With Copious chronological Tables. 
Edinburgh: E. and A. Black. 

The Monarchy of France: its Rise, Progress, and 
Fall. By Wri11am Tooxe, F.R.S. London: 
Sampson Low and Son. 

Macavtay predicted that when history is written 
as it ought, the novelist will be neglected for 
the historian; and has himself done something 
to fulfil the prediction—not, it may be said, 
without intruding on the province of the writers 
he would supersede. But we remember to have 
observed upon the shelves of a circulating li- 
brary a larger number of copies of Alison’s last 
volumes than of the most popular new novel,— 
yet Alison is surely more of the sermoniser than 
the novelist. There are, at any rate, some ne- 
eessary forms of historic writing to which it 
seems impossible to give the polish of popular 
attractiveness without first planing away much 
precious though rough material. Manuals and 
monographs are well each in their own way ; but 
how to give the manual of events extending over 
twenty-five centuries, the close continuous in- 
terest of the monograph, is a problem yet to be 
solved. 

Dr. Schmitz has been made aware, by his 
sympathetic contact with youth, that for them, 
history must be beautiful as well as true, and 
rapid as well as precise. He has sought skil- 
fully to reconcile these requirements, and with 
very considerable success. In the compass of a 
volume not too large for a schoolboy’s box, he 
has contrived to tell the historic incidents as 
well as the historic events of the periods indi- 
eated on his title-page. Judiciously omitting 
the Hebrew history, as familiar to us all, and as 


‘incapable of happy abridgement, he has the 


value victory only as a means of gratifying his ,™0Pe Toom to spare for the Asiatic nations, 50 
cruel malice, and against the worst misfortunes | gencrally neglected by writers for the young, in 
that might happen, he preserved the remedy of “2 0verweaning estimate of the Greek and Roman 





poison ever on his person; yet it was not in the | 
power of adversity to crush him, and from every | 
calamity he rose to renewed struggles and final | 
victory. Every moment of leisure he could 
snatch from the fatigues of the camp he spent in 
perpetrating bad verses, vile odes, and wretched | 
epistles. Says Macaulay— 

We hardly know any instance of the strongth and 
w of human nature so striking, and so ue, | 
as the character of this haughty, vigilant, resolute, saga- | 
clous blue-stocking, half Mithridates and half Trissotin, | 


‘yeader 


polities—as though India had not preserved to 
this day institutions in being before the first 
of the classical commonwealths. The annals of 
each of the great nations he introduces with 
an animated geographical description ; and the 
origin of the several races he exhibits in the 


light of latest research, without perplexing the 


with the cross lights of rival theories. 
But the great merit of his method ‘consists in 
the care with which ho blends the minor and the 
legendary with the greater and more authentic. 
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His pictures are necessarily small, but they are 
not skeleton. The conclusions of Niebvhr have 
their place, but so also have the legends of Livy. 
It is quite a pleasure to find, in a history written 
for our sons, the same grave fables that enjoyed 
the faith of our own boyhood; even though the 
same historian is obliged to add to each—*‘ This 
is doubtless but a legend.” ‘To as many as feel 
with us in this matter, we heartily commend 
Dr. Schmitz’s compendious volume. 

We fear we can recommend to no one Mr. 
Tooke’s much bigger and more ostentatious book, 
—except as an example of how history should 
not be written. With the best disposition to be 
pleased with a writer who offers us, ‘‘ within the 
reasonable limits of a single volume, a summary 
of French history, from its earliest authentic re- 
cords to the close of the last century,” what are 
we to expect from a person capable of intro- 
ducing such a work with this unintelligible sen- 
tence :— 

The object has been to convey, in this condensed 
form, to the English reader, as much acquaintance with 
the continued tide of public and political events in 
France, under its Monarchy, as it may import him to 
_ acquire, with a due regard to the more important de- 
mands on his attention of professional reading and 
reseaich; and of the large requirements of English 
history and biography, in all their ramifications, not 
omitting the collateral claims of the continually in- 
creasing extent and interest of our miscellaneous lite- 
rature, 

There are sufficient indications, in the course 
of the next two or three paragraphs, that Mr. 
Tooke, though a very imperfect writer of the 
English language, has made ‘an industrious and 
careful research into the archives of France, to 
encourage our progress ; and although, before we 
have turned the page, we encounter ‘‘a heavy 
swell of public and social disturbance and agita- 
tion, the satisfactory solution and subsidence of 
which may not be witnessed,” &c.,—weresolve to 
venture on the opening chapters, hoping tofind in 
their boasted conciseness some compensation for 
the verbosity of the introduction. But alas! we 
are landed among the Pelasgi, instead of the 
Franks, and are dragged through the mytho- 
logical ages of Greece and Rome ere we come in 
sight of Clovis and Rollo. On the 96th page 
begin the annals of the Monarchy,—and they 
are set forth in this fashion—imitated, we sup- 
pose, from the almanack and the showman :— 


451. 

Attila, although defeated by Acteus on the Danube, 
in the preceding year, rallies his innumerable hordes, , 
and invades and ravages the greater part of Gaul ; he is, 
however, again encountered by his able opponent Acteus; 
aided by Mesoveur and Theodoric. They compel Attila 
to raise the siege of Orleans, and afterwards obtain a 
‘signal and decisive victory over him in the plains of 
Champagne, near Chalons-sur-Maine,when Attila is said 
to have sustained a loss of upwards of 200,000 men. 


After a hundred of this sort of stuff, 
varied with genealogies and chronological 
tables, and ‘‘ supplemental notes,’’—the latter 





containing some choice specimens of the trite— 
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our author descends to the ordinary habits of 
historic compilers, and gives us a narrative that 
is useful enough, but displeases by its redundance 
of platitude—sometimes disgusts by its ludicrous 
simplicity. Will our readers t that Joan 
of Arc is characterised as “‘ an admirable young 
woman”’—‘“ Mr. William Shakspeare” gravely 
referred to for details of the war with France— 
and that of Carlyle’s “ History of the Revolu- 
tion’’ it is said, ‘‘ We are not sure that the un- 
couth style in which it is written does not add 
to its effect without detracting from its accu- 
racy”? There is only one other step to the 
acme of unconscious self-ex . The author 
‘‘ reserves to himself the right of translation.” 
Does he think it will be invaded by the country- 
men of Mignet and Michelet? 





The Briar of Threave and the Lily of Barholm : 
A Metrical Romance. By Henry LIveuts. 
London: Longman and Co. 


Tue publication of a metrical romance in octavo, 
is an adventure alike on the courage of readers 
and the patience of critics. In how many in- 
stances the prudence of publishers or printers 
has interposed to prevent such adventures, it 
would be hard to say; but it is hard to remem- 
ber a single instance of suceess. The great 
modern master of the art himself turned his 
muse from the bridle path of irregular verse, 
into the broad, level road of prose. Neverthe- 
less, it must be rather because few have the 
peculiar talent to excel therein, than because of 
any natural unpopularity in the metrical ro- 
mance, that it is so rarely cultivated to advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Inglis may fail of popularity, but he will 
certainly not go unpraised. He found his 
materials in a Scottish legend, and taken as a 
model the great Scottish minstrel. The story 
of his peem—prettily indicated by its title—is 
founded on the crimes of James I1., the ‘‘ Black”’ 
Douglass ; who, after murdering Earl William, 
in 1455, and marrying his licentious widow, 
besieges the next Earl in the Castle of Threave. 
Of subordinate rank, but superior interest, is 
the young Knight Roland, whose betrothed 
is Mariota, the Lily of Barholm; and of course 
an object of persecution to the Briar. At the 
opening of the story,— 

She was a bud of womanhood, 
Just bursting into flower,— 

Scarcely fifteen summers could 
Have marked her natal hour; 
* * « 

The child had not departed yet, 
From out her dark iring eye ; 
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There is Enchantment in the grace 
Of this inheritrix of Eve, 
A volume in her radiant face 
To study and believe : 
Thought follows thought in rapid chase, 
And in the mirror of her eyes 
Each fancy finds a dwelling place 
A moment ere it flies: 
There you may read them one by one, . 
And of the phalanx there are none 
She might not to the altar bring 
An unpolluted offering : 
Enchantment in the plaited fold 
Of the long mantle-frock of blue, 
That drapes but cannot hide the mould 
Of form and limb from view. 
Enchantment in the slender waist 
By rope of cindal silk enclasp’d ; 
And when the silken boddice laced, 
Confines the pestelet of snow, 
The gentle bosom may be trac’d 
In glowing tint below. 


The critical reader will have observed that this 
is a very irregular metre; and that yet the poet 
suffers from the exigencies of the versifier. But 
it is only the hypercritic who will refuse to ac- 
knowledge airiness of fancy and purity of taste 
in the conception thus loosely expressed. To 
these qualities are added, in the description of 
scenery, a closeness of observation, a naturalness 
of feeling, a nervous mastery of words, and a 
nice choice of images. In sentiment, whether 
the poet’s own, or his personage’s, he is not pro- 
found, but genuine and spontaneous, as becomes 
the romancer. We cannot better exemplify his 

wer in these latter branches of his art than by 
portions of the first and second cantos :— 


Sunrise on St. Mary’s Isle, 
Flood-tide in the Dee, 
Light on the gray monastic pile, 
Calm on the summer sea; 
The crystal waters motionless, 
Or stirring gently to caress 
Flowers of the chestnut-tree. 
In the pure atmosphere of morn, 
The Ross shines like an emerald crown, 
Bound with a silver-collar down, 


The dark isle to adorn. 
* * _ ” 


St. Mary’s matin-bells are ringing 
Earlier than the linnet’s singing; 
God’s sun is in the summer air; 
Another day of grace is given, 
And these are bells for matin-prayer 
Of gratitude to Heaven: 
And bark! sweet chimes responsive creep 
Across the bosom of the Dee, 

From where Kirk-Christ’s pale nunnery 
Hangs on the moss-grown steep: 
Responsive sound, prolong’d and deep, 

Bells from Old St. Cuthbert’s tower; 
Sounds of sweet and solemn power, 
Peace and prayer at morning hour, 
Ah me! what melody! 
We wonder—is their ought to mar 
This holy rest, this peace profound; 
Doth some unseen protecting star 
Dispense its radiant influence round, 
Within the circle of whose rays 
God hath forbidden strife and war? 
Hath some Elijah of these days 
A second Eden found? 
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| Some of our readers will not need to be told 
that there is no ‘district of Scotland less gene- 
rally known or better worth knowing,” than the 
regions around St. Mary’s Isle; and such will 
need no further commendation to Mr. Inglis’s 
pages. To all, we can promise sufficiency of ex- 
citement to carry them pleasantly through his 
hundred and twenty cantos; and an ample 
elucidation of local allusions—which of course 
suffuse the story—in the notes appended. 


The National Review. No. I. 
London: Theobald. 
We are of opinion that to review the Reviewers 
is a too much neglected duty. The day. has 
gone by, we hope, with the monopoly of autho- 
rity by great names, when a good book could be 
killed by an unjust notice in a leading periodical. 
But there has succeeded another, and perkaps 
greater evil—the suffocation of just impulses 
under ponderous articles. The great reviews 
seldom now trouble themselves with authors, 
till the authors have made a public for them- 
selves; but they take up, instead, public ques- 
tions,—and frequently pare them down to the 
dimensions of a clique or crotchet, on the pre- 
tence of correcting the hasty judgments of the 
daily and weekly press. This tendency, the 
monthlies might help to correct more effectively 
than they now do, by ‘looking after’ their 
larger contemporaries with a respectful vigilance. 
The prospectus of the National Review disposed 
us to welcome in it a really independent organ 
of national sentiment—independent, we mean, 
of any of the existing parties in Church or State, 
well enough represented in the trimestrial 
press; and therefore better able than others to 
take up questions of the day as they are taken 
up by men of the day,—and bent, also, upon 
guiding this public sentiment to practical results. 
There would, of course, settle upon such a publi- 
cation, in course of time, an atmosphere com- 
pounded of known elements and in known pro- 
portions—an atmosphere, that is, no longer 
national, but local. In the interim, however, 
much valuable service might be rendered—some 
beneficent thoughts developed—some great repu- 
tations built up or pulled down. 
Notwithstanding that the first article of this 
first number contains this sentence—‘‘ We con- 
gratulate our countrymen on having abandoned 
or postponed the demand for organic changes, in 
favour of one for Administrative Reform’’—which 
we do not believe, and should deplore if we did— 
we do welcome our new contemporary, expect from 
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addition to the instructive details and important 
suggestions of the article from whose leading 
idea we thus decidedly dissent,—we find in an 
article on ‘ International Duties in the Present 
Crisis,’ an able advocacy of the doctrines we 





are ourselves nearly alone, in the monthly press, 





him great things, and wish him long life. In- 
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in advocating. The articles onCowper, Kingsley, 
and Goethe und Werther, are of unequal but 
all of high merit. The religious papers 
breathe a temperate freedom of  investiga- 
tion and comment. The literary qualities of 
the Review, in all its departments, are beyond 
impeachment. There is an agreeable variety of 
style as well as of topics; but it is always a 


fit vehicle of thoughts relevant to this grave 
time, and addressed to a fundamentally earnest 
people. The writer of the article on ‘‘ Cowper,” 
in the opening of that admirable biographic 


criticism, seem to speak for all his coadjutors’ 


in this quaint homily from the text, ‘‘ For the 
English, after all, there is no literature like the 
English :”— 


We are the English of the present day. We have 
cows and calves, corn and cotton; we hate the Russians ; 
we know where the Crimea is ; we believe in Manchester 
the great. A large expanse is around us; a fertile land 
of corn and orchards, and pleasant hedgerows, and rising 
trees, and noble prospects, and large black woods, and 
old church towers. The din of great cities comes mel- 
lowed from afar. The green fields, the half-hidden ham- 
lets, the gentle leaves, soothe us with “a sweet inland 
murmur.” We have before us a vast seat of interest, 
and toi', and beauty, and power, and this our own. Here 
is our home. The use of foreign literature is like the use 
of foreign travel. It imprints in early and susceptible 
years a deep impression of great, and strange, and noble 
objects ; but we cannot live with these. They do not 
resemble our familiar life; they do not bind themselves 
to our intimate affection; they are picturesque and 
striking, like strangers and wayfarers, but they are not 
of our home or homely ; they cannot speak to our “ busi- 
ness and bosoms ;” they cannot touch the hearth of the 
soul. It would be better to have no outlandish literature 
in the mind than to have it the principal thing. We 
should be like accomplished vagabonds without a 
country, like men with a hundred acquaintances and no 
friends. We need an intellectual possession analogous to 
‘ our own life; which reflects, embodies, improves it; on 
which we can repose; which will recur to us in the placid 
moments—which will be a latent principle even in the 
acute crises of our life. Let us be thankful if our re- 
searches in foreign literature enable us—as rightly used 
they will enable us—better to comprehend our own. Let 
us venerate what is old, and worship what is far. Let 
us read our own books. Let us understand ourselves. 


Wanderings by the Lochs and Streams of Assynt; 
and the North Highlands of Scotland. By J. 
Hicks, Esq. London: James Blackwood. 
1855. 

Mr. Hicks is an angler who, with rod, and line, 

and creel, wanders northward, even to the utter- 

most Highlands, and in sun and storm, in fair 
weather or foul, does business in the waters. 

He is the man, of all men, to catch a trout 

under difficulties, and he shows you how it is to 

be done that you may make the experiment 
yourself. Thus it was at Loch Nell :— 
The high rushes which run out for many yards from 

the shore, almost preclude the possibility of throwing a 


fly. I could not, however, resist making the attempt. 
fo throw a short line was quite out of the question, as 


1 7 _and on the first cast I hooked a trout 
style grave, animated, pure, and earnest—the | 
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reeds; to get beyond which, and to reach the few inches 
of unencumbered water, required a long cast, which, 
in all probability, would rise a fish; but then came the 
question—how to land him? ‘The only chance of suc- 
cess, under such inauspicious circumstances, was never 
to allow the fly to sink, nor the line to touch the water 
or low weeds; to keep the rod so elevated, and to make 
such frequent casts, that the fly might barely touch the 
surface ere it was withdrawn. This course I adopted, 
but now 
came the difficulty. Although my fish was well hooked, 
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how was I to extricate him from the weeds into which, 





according to custom, he rushed, leaving an impene- 
trable phalanx of rushes between himself and his captor 
. . . » My only plan was to run out several yards of line 
from the reel, and then to take the line in my hand and 
pull at it steadily. .... I gave one or two gentle jerks 
which enabled me to bring ashore a great mass of weed, 
.... To my astonishment I found that this mass not 
only contained my flies, but my fish, who was so com- 
pletely encased in it that all his exertions to escape 
were paralysed. 


The author declined to make another cast, 
wherein he showed less pluck than a Somerset 
chawbacon, who, under the same circumstances, 
would have helped himself to as many trout as 
he liked by a simple means, with which his ex- 

rience of weeds has made him familiar. This 
volume is full of yarns like the above, the worst 
fault of which is their tediousness—the author 
inflicting upon his readers the minutest par- 
ticulars, with a circumstantiality that is weari- 
some but never graphic. This defect is com- 
pensated by much useful knowledge to the 
angler, both as to the habitats of fish and the 
modes of catching them. Among the illustra- 
tions are coloured portraits of the flies found to be 
most killing, and the text gives directions for 
making them. ‘To anglers bound on a High- 
land trip this book will be a welcome pocket 
companion. 


Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by 
Rosert Betz. London: J. W. Parker. 1855. 
Tue fifth volume of Parker’s edition of Chaucer 
contains the entire poem of Troylus and Cryseyde. 
The text has been here, for the first time, taken 
from manuscripts which may be affirmed to date 
back within twenty or thirty years of the poet’s 
death. Though this poem is supposed to be an 
early production of Chaucer, it was the most 
popular of all his works during his own day and 
for some time after—a fact which is, perhaps, 
to be accounted for by the extreme simplicity of 
the story. The events of the narrative bear 
little resemblance to those in Shakspeare’s drama 


of the same name. Chaucer worked upon the 
basis of the Filostrato of Boccaccio : Shakapear 
had recourse to other sources for his incidents. 


The “ Introduction” in this volume contains all 


|the information that is obtainable with regard 


; 
; 
' 


' 


’ 


to the story, which was current even before 
Boccaccio’s time ; and the numerous annotations 
at the foot of the pages of the text will -help the 


the flies would inevitably fall high and dry upon the, reader to its right understanding. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fraser’ s Magazine for July is a capital number. 
“‘Hinchbrook” is continued with much spirit, 
and must by this time have got a firm hold 
upon its readers, who will be looking eagerly 
for the completion of the plot. A racy paper 
on Sydney Smith has but one fault—it should 
have been twice as long. An Essay on Humbug, 
by a Manchester man, is as practically sagacious 
as it is humorous and funny. The political ar- 
ticles are written in the usually nervous strain ; 
and among the remaining papers is one on the 
Drama which will well repay the trouble of 
perusal.— Zhe Church of England (Quarterly 
Review, No. 77, treats of Church Reform, of 
the London Hospitals, of the British Jews, of 
Christian Art, of the Immaculate Conception, 
of Emilia Julia’s Poems, of the Oxford Move- 
ment,—and of Napoleon III. All the above 
subjects are handled with considerable talent ; 
but the paper on Louis Napoleon strikes us as a 
monstrously one-sided view of a subject which 
has another and a darker side. The writer must 
have singular perceptions who, from an impar- 
tial review of Napoleon’s career, can conscien- 
tiously hold him up to public reverence as “a 
great and good man.’’—Bed-side Letters on 
Hydropathy ; by W. A. Johnson, M.D., is a col- 
lection of cases hydropathically treated. The book 
has no value as a literary work, and it wears too 
much the aspect of a puff to enlist our credence on 
the score of the curative marvels it records.— 
Greek Entrance Examination in the University of 
Edinburgh, by T. Murray, LL.D., isa pamphletad- 
vocating on common sense grounds the abolition of 
examinations on entrance to colleges, as unjust 
to the student, an inversion of the proper proce- 
dure, and an educational solecism. The author 
is undoubtedly right in his view of the subject.— 
War Notes and the Present Crisis (London: 
Wilson) is a curious medley of fragments not 
particularly lucid or intelligible on the subject of 
the War and its management, and of government 
and misgovernment in general. We have a 
notion that the public will not respond to the 
writer’s enthusiasm, and that he will be spared 
the trouble of publishing his proposed serial.— 
The London Quarterly Review, No. 7. (London : 
Walton and Maberley) contains nine elaborate 
articles, among which are two of practical in- 
terest—No. 6, Chemical Researches in Common 
Life, and No. 8, The West India Question. 
The first is a review of the well-known works 
of Johnston and of Bernays, and comprises a 
resumé of chemical information in relation to 
facts of hourly oceurrence, which will be wel- 
come to most readers, and will have the effect, 
probably, of sending a round number of them to 
the works under notice. The second is a 
close and unsparing scrutiny of the conduct 
of the West India Planters both before 
and since the abolition of Negro slavery. It 
exposes pretty ~ their mismanagement, their 
gross cupidity and tyranny, and their want of 





common honesty, in their dealings with the 
emancipated slaves—and it traces their present 
unsatisfactory condition to their own persever- 
ance in ill-doing. Something, however, might 
be said on the other side of the question—and 
that the writer of the present article has not 
chosen to say. The notice of Robert Newton’s 
Life is well written, but a trifle too laudatory of 
the indefatigable preacher, who, whatever the 
Methodists may think of it, had not in him the 
elements of ‘‘a great man.’”’ The paper on the 
Science and Poetry of Art, is by far the most 
excellent and finished essay in the whole number; 
and we commend its thoughiful perusal to all 
professors of the arts and sons of song.—The 
Search for a Publisher (London: Cash) is a 
pamphlet containing some practicul information 
on the art of getting into print in a creditable 
shape at a moderate expense.—TZhe Life and 
System of Pestalozzt (Longmans) is a republica- 
tion from the columns of the Educational Expo- 
sitor of a translation from the work of Karl 
Von Raumer. It is well executed, and is an in- 
teresting piece of biography, though upon the 
whole rather painful to read.—TZhe Assurance 
Magazine and Journal of the Institute of Actu- 
aries, for July, contains a clever paper on the 
Decimal Coinage, which refutes some widely- 
spread misrepresentations on the subject, and sets 
the matter in a fair light. Besides the usual 
amount of scientific articles there is an interesting 
Memoir of the late Griffith Davies, which ex- 
hibits an example of modest merit and inde- 
fatigable perseverance under adverse cireum- 
stances, happily crowned with final success. 
The history of this good man’s life affords a 
capital lesson, and ought for that reason to be 
generally known.—Angela, by the author of 
‘Emilia Wyndham,”’—and “Eva St. Clair,” 
and other tales, by G. P. R. James—are the 
latest additions to the “‘ Parlour Library.” The 
former we are disposed to regard as the best of 
its author’s numerous productions ; of the latter, 
it would be very unsafe to make any similar 
comparison, but it has at least a superiority m 
its pleasant brevity. —The ZZoneymoon is another 
of Mr. Cole’s contributions to the London Black- 
wood’s literature of fun: a collection of tales, 
each good enough in its way—one or two capital 
—and having a sort of connexion ; but it is too 
bad to have inserted among them several 
that appeared in the ‘ Lights and Shadows.” 
— Employers and Employed is an attempt 
by a practical man (though assuming the 
romantic name of “ Justitia’) at the solution of 
the social problem, to which we hope soon to de- 
vote more space than we can at present afford, 
—when M, Justitia will be entitled to consider- 
able attention.—The same consideration must 
account for apparent neglect of Count Kra- 
skinski’s Poland (serial),—Mr. Gammage’s His- 
tory of Chartism (completed),—and Professor 
Maurice’s Plan of a Female College for the help 
of the Rich and of the Poor ; one of a course of 

















lectures fitted to rear Nightingales in every 
grove of English cultivated womanhood. 
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ture and Mineral Resources of Nova Scotia By J. W. 
Dawson, F.G.S. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1855. 


The War and its Issues in its Religious Aspect. 
By the Rev J. Cumming, D.D. London: Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 1855. 
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British Mutual Life Assurance Society.—The fol- | 


lowing Report of the above-named Society was adopted 
at the last general meeting :— 
REPORT. 

“ The Directors of the British Mutual Life Assurance 
Society have much satisfaction in reporting that, although 
the past year has proved unfavourable to the operation 
of Life Assurance Societies in general, the progress of 
the British Mutual Life Office has been satisfactory, its 
business having increased and its sphere of usefulness 
extended beyond the experience of any former year. 

“During the year ending 25th March last, 281 per- 
sons effected New Assurances amounting to 63,9251. 
Claims by death amounting to 2,011/ Os. 1d., have been 
admitted and paid ; seven members have surrendered 
the policies, assuring 2,6482 19s, for 203/. 8s., upon 
which the Society has received 608/. 14s. 2d., and 176 
other policies have lapsed, upon which the Society has 
received 1,662/ 8s. 10d. 117 proposals, for assuring 
32,300., have either been declined, or, being accepted, 
were not completed, 

“The expenses of management have been consider- 
ably less, whilst the balance due to the Society on the 
investment and loans account will be found to be nearly 
3,000/, more than at the corresponding period of the last 
year, 

“The Society has issued, since its commencement, 
2,255 policies, covering an aggregate of Assurances 
amounting to 426,759/, 3s. whilst the amount of As- 
surances now in force is 286,976l. 10s., represented by 
1,463 policies, upon lives averaging not quite 35 years, 
and yielding an annual income, in premiums, of 
7,9251, Os, 6d. 

“The claims paid upon policies consequent upon the 
death of 36 persons, amount to 12,1091 7s. 1d.; 
4471. 10s. 7d. have been returned, or paid, for the sur- 
render of 21 policies, assuring 6,548/.9s. The amount 
received by the Society upon these and upon other 
lapsed policies, is 9,858/. 4s, 8d. 

“The British Mutual Loan Classes continue to be 
valuable adjuncts to the Society, giving the greatest 
satisfaction and accommodation to the members who 
join them, either as investors or borrowers, also furnish- 
ing the means of greatly extending the business of the 
office, and of providing for the safe employment of its 
capital. The Directors have great pleasure and satis- 
faction in acknowledging the zeal and earnestness of 
their friends in Plymouth, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
and elsewhere, who a rendered very able co-opera- 
tion and assistance in the formation and extension of 
these classes. That they have answered the expecta- 
tions of those who have entered them, is evident from 
the continued accessions of numbers of persons of 
character and position. 

“Seven new classes have been established in London, 
two in Manchester, one in Plymouth, and one in Ports- 
mouth, Important arrangements having also been 
recently made in Birmingham and other provincial 
towns in connexion with the Society’s agencies, it is 
confidently expected that the fields of operation will be 
greatly extended, and the advantage the Loan Classes 
have to offer be more fully understood and appreciated. 

“In conclusion, the Directors would ae reiterate 


their wish that they had a more earnest co-operation 
on the part of the members in promoting and extending 
the business of the office; and would remind them that, 
if cach assurer were to introduce but one policy in the 


course of the present year (no very hard task to most 
of them), the business of the office would be at once 
doubled, and each policy correspondingly benefited by 
a large amount of business being done, without any 
extra expense, 

“ Pursuant to the 20th clause of the Deed of Settle- 
ment, Directors Messrs. George Alfred Walker, John 
Lodge, Thomas Hamber, and George Godwin, will re- 
tire from the Direction, the three first only of whom 
offer themselves for re-election, and the Directors would 
recommend that the vacancy thus created be not at 
preseat filled. 

“Georaz ALrrep Walker, Chairman.” 





Minerva Life Assurance Company.—The eigh- 
teenth annual general meeting of the proprietors of the 
Minerva Life Assurance Company was held at their 
office, No. 1, Cannon-street West, London, on Thursday, 
the 21st inst; Edward S. Codd, Esq., the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, in the chair. 

The advertisement convening the meeting having 
been read, the following report was read by the Actuary. 


REPORT. 

“It affords your Directors much pleasure to be able 
to report that, notwithstanding the many drawbacks to 
which Life Assurance was subjected, during the past 
year the business of this Company was materially 
increased, 

“In 1854, the number of new policies issued was 432, 
assuring the sum of 214,505/. 15s, 10d., and producing 
in new annual premiums 7,177/. 7s. 10d., being an in- 
crease over 1853 of 37 policies, and 35,141/ 15s, lod. 
in sums assured, and the largest new business hitherto 
transacted in any one year. 

“The number of deaths during the year was only 26 
—being the same as in 1853. Five of these deaths re- 
sulted from cholera, and two from accidents, leaving 
nineteen only referable to general causes. As 44°13 
deaths might have been expected among the 2,168 lives 
at risk during the year, the actual mortality experienced, 
so far as regards the number of deaths, must be 
considered highly favourable. The deaths, however, 
unfortunately ran upon large policies, the number 
of policies being 33, assuring 32,4471. l4s. and 
4,017 3s. 10d. bonus additions. The loss on each life 
was, exclusive of additions, 1,247 19s. 9d., being nearly 
double the average of the existing policies. It is w be 
hoped that so unfavourable an average will not speedily 
recur. 

“The whole number of policies discontinued during 
the year from non-payment of i effluxion 
of time surrender, and death, was 135, assuring 
| 92,065/. 9s. 6d., and leaving existing on 31st December, 
1854, 2,376 policies, assuring 1,427,656 12s, 2d. om 
2,057 lives. 

“ The av of each policy was 600, 17s. 4d. The 

on life was 694/. Os, Lid. 
“The balance-sheet, as examined and approved by 
our Auditors, is laid on the table for your inspection. 
The income of the Life Assurance Fund 


av 
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The accumulated amount of the Pro- 
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of settlement, in the room of Hugh Croft, Esq., re- 
BORE WAS. ccocecicciccecee sececcccccceeceee£ 240,972 8 9) signed. 


“The usual interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 


prietors’ Fund ........0-2+-++ papeuseneens 33,849 16 1 annum (free of Income Tax) will be payable to share- 
—_ _holders on and atter the Ist of August next. 
Total assets ...............£274,822 4 10/ “ ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Barcvay, Chairman,” 


“Your Directors have the pleasure to declare a divi- 
dend on the paid-up capital for the past year at the rate 
of 5 per cent. clear of income tax, payable on the 5th 
of July next, and paid as heretofore entirely out of the 
interest and accumulations of the Proprietors’ Fund.” 





Equitable Fire Assurance Company.—From the 
fourth report of the Directors of the above-named Com- 
pany, presented to the proprietors on June 6th, 1855, we 
extract the following particulars :— 

“The number of policies issued during the year end- 
ing December, 1854, was 7,862. The premiums for the 
year amounted to 49,3271 19s. 4d., as compared with 
34,6977. 2s. 7d. received in 1853. 

“The number of shares sold during the past year 
amounted to 1757. 

“The Directors regret they are not able to speak of a 
large profit on the year’s business, as they had the plea- 
sure of doing at the last Annual Meeting. On the 
contrary, we have sustained loss to the amount of 
12,6017. i8s. 5d. ; but when it is borne in mind, that the 
year 1854.was one of almost unparalleled disaster to 
Insurance Companies generally, whether life, fire, or 
marine, the proprietors will feel that we had no claim for 
exemption from a share in the common misfortune, and 
that the experience of Jast year was of so exceptional a 
character, that it cannot be taken as any criterion by 
which to judge the future prospects of the Company. 

“ The losses which we experienced last vear, amount- 
ing in all to the enormous sum of 42,9512 3s., made 
us feel it our duty to enter into a minute and careful 
examination and revision of every part of our business, 
with a view to the adoption of such alterations as might 
be found to be desirable. 

“These losses were not confined to any particular 
section of our business, but very equally distributed over 
nearly the whole, both at home and abroad—Halifax 
and Prince Edward Island being the only agencies where 
we had a profit. 

“ The changes made in consequence of this investiga- 
tion, were as follows:— 


“We considerably reduced the amounts to be taken | 


on any single risk throughout America, both in the 
United States and the British Provinces. 

“We reduced the amounts to be taken on any one | 
block. 


“ We discouraged the acceptance of certain classes of 


risk, at any premium; and sent the most stringent | 


instructions to our agents, to redouble every precaution 
they had hitherto adopted for the purpose of protecting 
the interests of the Company. 


“ And lastly, we raised ovr rates of premium in Ca- | 


nada, and reduced our expenses. 

“We have every confidence that the steps we have 
taken to improve the Fire Insurance business in Canada 
generally, as well as our own in particular, will in the 


end advance the credit of the Company in the estimation | 


of the Canadian public. 

“Our home business, as we!l as that in the United 
States, has increased much, and continues to increase 
and improve. 

* We have numerous applications for agencies from 
different parts of Great Britain and Ireland, many of 
them from gentlemen who cannot fail to extend the in- 
fluence, and promote the prosperity of the Company. 

“We have also removed into this larger and better 
house, where we have now the pleasure of seeing the 
proprietors, which change, also, we have every reason to 
believe will operate in our favour. 

“Since the last annual meeting, Henry Oxenford, 
E-q.. has been duly elected a Dirtetor, by a resolution 
of a special court, according to the provisions of the deed | 





The Report was unanimonsly agreed to. 


London Mutual Life and Guarantee Society,— 
The following is from the Report read by the Secretary 
to the shareholders assembled at the Socicty’s offices, 
63, Moorgate-street: Mr. Wilson in the chair. 

DIRECTORS REPORT. 

“The Directors meet the members of the London 
Mutual Life and Guarantee Society on this, their fifth 
anniversary, with more than usual pleasure, because the 
period has arrived when the resuit of their exertions is 
to be placed before you, and that result they anticipate 
will give satisfaction and pleasure to every member, 

“In the course of last year we have issued] 384 new 
policies, assuring the sum of 89,403/. Is. 8d., and yield- 
ing an annual income of 2,779/. 18s. 2d. 

“The following is a comparative statement of the 
business done since the commencement of the Society :— 

Policies. Sum Assured. Ann. Income. 
To 3lst Dec. 1850 ... 862...£144.854 ...£4,781 13 10 
1851 ... 619... 93,952 ... 2,886 6 5 
1852 ... 553... 89,787 ... 2,938 2 3 
ye 1853 ... 602... 123,508 ... 3,934 15 2 
m 1854 ... 384... 89,403}... 2.779 18 2 


” 


” 








3,020 £541,504) £17,320 15 10 

“The business done during the past year has been 
less than in the ye: ir preceding. This, however, is easily 
to be accounted for. The rise in the price of provisions, 
the double income tax, the check to trade, and other 
results of the sudden and unexpected calamity of war, 
have attected the business of all. Life Assurance Offices 
in a peculiar degree. There are, however, two circum- 
stances in our case affording cause for congratulaion— 
the one is, that we had begun a system of economy and 
curtailment in the expenses of management, by which a 
saving has been effected more than equal to the decrease 
which has taken place in our business; and the other, 
that the number of proposals has been nearly equal in 
number and amount to those of former years, but many 
of the lives having been reported as of a second or third- 
class character, the Directors judged it necessary, in order 
to your security, in many cases to decline those proposals 
altogether, and in others to accept them only on such an 
increase of premium, as, while not more than adeqnate to 
the extra risk, has had the effect of preventing the parties 
from completing their policies. If the Directors have erred 
it has been on the side of caution, both in accepting 
| business and incurring expense. They have been very 
| fearful lest, in a season of depression like the present, they 
should incur risks which might possibly turn out to the 
future injury of the Society. 

“ The claims on policies during the vear have amcunt- 
/ed to 3,4202 18s, ; these were all promptly paid in fall to 
| the entire satisfaction of every claimant. Of this sum 
2,720L 18s. was paid in the year 1854, and 700/. in 1855. 
| “The trust deed directs that, on the 31st December, 
| 1854, and thenceforth every third year, an investigation 

into the Society’s affairs shall be instituted, in order to 
"ascertain whether any profit has been made, and if there 
has, then to appropriate it in the way directed by the 
trust deed.” 

| The Report goes on to state that the Directors, being 
anxious to obtain an impartial and thorough investiga- 
| tion of the state of the Society, had submitted the state- 
ments of their Secretary to the examination of two cele- 

brated actuaries, Mr. F. G. P. Neison, and Mr. Jenkin 
Jones—who had, after strict scrutiny, reported that the 
| secounts of the Company are in a state highly satisfac- 
'tory. The meeting was addressed by the Ch: 1irman, by 
Mr. Neison. and by Mr. Jones—and the Report was 
“unanimonsly adopted, 
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CHAUCER, GOWER, AND OLD ENGLAND. 


We have undertaken the very pleasant office 
of reviewing some few of the old monuments of 
our national literature. It was suggested, in 
the essay in Tarr’s Macaztne for July, that 
studies of this kind may be most profitably pur- 
sued if we look for the characteristics of the 
English sentiment and habits of mind in our 
favourite English authors. The national cha- 
racter, as itis expressed in books neither didactic 
nor historical, but which have fitted the taste 
and humour of the people so truly as to be 
prized in every age since they were produced, 
is the object of our consideration. 

It will be important to draw a distinction, 
although it may be sometimes difficult to do so, 
between those peculiarities of an author which 
are merely accidental—being attributable to per- 
sonal caprice or to the fashion of his age—and 
- those more profound and permanent qualities, 
by virtue of which he has secured the sympathies 
of his countrymen. We know very well, and 
have emphatically declared it, that the genius of 
a true poet is universal as the daylight, and that 
it passes all round the world for ever, illustrating 
all the active and passionate life of mankind. 
We know, too, that a strong personality, a great 
force of individual character, as in the case of 
Dante or of Milton, commands the admiration of 
all men, whether they be of the poet’s kindred, 
or alien to him in race, in faith, and in senti- 
ments. But the poet is not only a wise and 
affectionate man ; he is the man of his own age, 
and the man of his own people for all ages. It is 
therefore that he has become a master of the 
native age, and a lord of the popular heart. 
Therefore we find the earliest of our great Eng- 
lish poets beginning—like a cheerful traveller, 
who sets forth on his road in the morning with 
a song—at the very time when the inhabitants 
of this good kingdom, having overcome, in the 
course of two uneasy and painful centuries, the 
social incongruities of the Norman Conquest, be- 
gan to compose the people of England. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born in 1328, just after 





the boy Edward, third of that name, had been 
proclaimed King, upon the wretched death of 
his despicable father. The life of our poet, 
which was spent mostly in the Court and the 
city, extended through the entire reigns of 
Edward and of his grandson, Richard, who sue- 
ceeded him. Chaucer died in 1400, just after 
the latter King had been deposed by Henry 
Bolingbroke. The period of Chaucer’s man- 
hood thus includes exactly the second half of 
the fourteenth century. Let us see what events 
occurred within that period, by which we are 
justified in taking it for the real commencement 
of modern English history. The history of the 
Normans in England is quite another thing. 
The King of England ceased to be a vassal ot 
the King of France. Even the great Edward 
Longshanks, hero and statesman as he was, who 
toiled with such perseverance to consolidate the 
realm of Great Britain and Ireland, (a labour 
the fruits of which were afterwards snatched 
away by Scottish patriotism and French intrigue, 
to be recovered by the monarchs of the Tudor 
line,) had been obliged to recognise the liege 
supremacy of his enemy Philip, and to do him 
homage for Guienne and Aquitaine. But 
Edward III., as soon as he had, by one act of 
youthful spirit, emancipated himself from the 
control of his mother and Mortimer, claimed not 
merely a Continental sovereignty independent 
of the French King, but the very crown of 
France for himself. We may regard these 
retensions as absurd, and the wars of 
ward as unjust; yet their effect was in- 
stantly perceptible in raising the Court and 
nobility above that subservience to foreign 
influences which had hitherto prolonged the 
moral separation between themselves and their 
Saxon subjects. The differences of race, of 


rank, and of education were forgotten, and all 

classes felt as one whole nation, when the wars 

in which they strove together were against that 

same France with which the common people of 

England had been accustomed to Pei the 
L 
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advent of feudal oppression. There were other 
motives which made the war a very popular 
one. The prosperous and free cities of Flanders, 
which had to struggle for their liberties against 
the King and powerful seigneurs of France, were 
connected with England by the ties of commer- 
cial interest; and the wool of our meadows found 
its market among the weavers of Ghent. Town 
and country, King, Burgesses, Knights, and Yeo- 
men, were heartily unitedin this war. We find 
an Alderman of London, John Philpot, fitting 
out a fleet at his own expense, to fight the 
ships of France, Spain, and Scotland, off 
Scarborough. The maritime interest had 
now become important, and English sailors, 
jealous of those of the opposite coast of the 
Channel, had, by their murderous quarrels with 
the crews of Norman and French vessels, in- 
volved the country in war upon a former occa- 
sion; they were quite ready then to gain 
Edward’s first victory, which destroyed the 
French navy at Sluys. There can be no doubt 
that it was the policy of the English Govern- 
ment to foment the antipathy of the nation 
towards France; whilst the stoutest of our 
coun en were to be led thither to perplex 
the French chivalry with a storm of English 
arrows. ‘To this policy we ascribe the care 
which was taken by Edward’s Court to encou- 
rage the formation of a national literature ; 
whereas, in a preceding age, only French bal- 
lads and romances had been patronised by the 
ruling class. A statute of the eighteenth year 
of this reign recites, ‘‘ that the King of France 
enforceth himself as much as he can to destroy 
our said lord the King, his allies and subjects, 
his lands and places, and the language of 
England.” We may doubt the last acecu- 
sation, as regards Philip; but it is evident 
that the contrary was the purpose of Edward. 
With this view it was, probably, that a statute 
eighteen years later provided that all pleas in 
our courts of law should thenceforth be pleaded, 
showed, and judged in English, and enrolled in 
Latin, instead of being conducted ‘in the French 
tongue, which is much unknown in this realm.” 
Twenty years after this, in 1388, we find the 
English language used in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, for the first time, although most 
of the statutes continued to be in French, 
until we fortunately were deprived of our French | 
dominions in the reign of Henry VI. ‘The af- 
fectation of talking in foreign phrases, which 
gave occasion to the proverb, “‘ Jack would be, 
a gentleman if he could speak French,” is’ 
satirised more than once by Chaucer, besides | 
that arch remark of his about the Lady Prioress, | 





And French she spake full fair and fetisly, | 
After the school of Stratford atte Bow,— 
The French of Paris was to her unknow. 
It was the aim of Chaucer to do for his mother- | 
e the same office which Dante performed 
for that of Italy—to stamp it with the sign of 
classical authenticity, and give it cwrency in 
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the polite world. This pious intention we find 
him expressing in the prologue to his ‘ Testa- 
ment of Love,” in which he says—‘‘In Latin 
and French have many sovereign writers had 
great delight to indite, and have many noble 
things fulfilled; but, certes, there be some 
that speaken their poisy (weighty) matter 
in French, of which speech the Frenchmen 
have as good a fantasy, as we have in hearing of 
Frenchmen’s English. And many terms there 
been in English, which unneth (scarcely) we 
Englishmen can declare the knowledging ; how 
then should a Frenchman born?—such terms can 


jump in his matter, but as the jay chattereth 


English. Right so truly the understanding of 
Englishmen will not stretch to the privy terms 
in French, whatsoever we boasten of strange 
language. Let then clerks indite in Latin; for 
they have the property of science, and the 
knowing in that faculty; and let Frenchmen in 
their French also inditen their quaint terms; 
for it is kindly (natural) to their mouths; and 
let us show our fantasies in such words as we 
learned of our dame’s tongue.” 

The poet speaks of his birthplace in this 
manner :—‘‘ Also the city of London, that is to 
me so dear and sweet, in which [I was forth- 
growen; and more kindly love have I to that 
place, than to any other on earth, as every 
kindly creature hath full appetite to that place 
of his kindly engenderure, and to will rest and 
peace in that stead to abide.” At the time when 
Chaucer wrote these touching words, he was 
like the great Florentine, an exile and a pro- 
scribed outcast, having been deprived, by the 
violence of factions, of the position of dignity 
and wealth which he had before enjoyed in his 
native city ; but, more fortunate than Dante, he 
was afterwards allowed to return. We should 
like to be able to prove that Chaucer 
sprang from the same class of society as 
that out of which Shakspeare came, and that he 
was the son of a London tradesman. A _ sub- 
stantial middle class already existed in the 
towns of England, and the craftsmen or dealers 
who kept their open shops in Cheapside, secure 
in their civie privileges, could hold their heads 
up before the haughtiest Baron in the land. But 
we are afraid that the credit of the parentage of 
our first great English poet does not belong to 
Richard Chaucer, the vintner at the corner of 
Kirton-lane, who died in 1348, bequeathing his 
house, tavern, and stock, to the church of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury. Although the name 
Chaucer denotes a plebeian origin, and betrays 
the fact that one ancestor of the family must 
have been a French shoemaker, we will permit 


‘the sticklers for gentility ‘to believe that the 
| poet was derived from a certain Knight of that 


name who came over with William the Con- 
queror, and who is amongst those enumerated 
in a roll at Battle Abbey. The estates 
in Oxfordshire, of which the sticklers for 


gentility make such respectfal mention, if ever 
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they were possessed by the Chaucers at all, 


seem to have departed (into Airshire?) long. 
The. 


circumstances make it probable that our poet | 


before Geoffrey came to need their rental. 


was the son of John Chaucer, who attended 
Edward III., as gentleman servitor, in his first 
expedition against France, at which time Geof- 
trey, being . only ten or eleven years old, was 
Jearning to con his Ovid at school or at home. 

The friends of young Chaucer, whoever they 
were, took care to give him, instead of a patri- 
mony of wealth, a good education and intro- 
duction into the world. He studied first at Cam- 
bridge, and then at Oxford. We have several 
poems, fanciful and sentimental, after the fashion 
of all young gentlemen in his time, written 
whilst he was at college. The prince ipal one is 
“The Court of Love, Hg very pretty thing, 
quite in the style of that age, when la gaie 
science had its professors in Italy and France, 
and when the decrees of the amorous tribunal 
of Provence had as much validity amongst the 
devotees of gallantry, as those of the Parlement 
of Paris. At the end of this poem there is a 
sprightly and pleasing description of all the 
singing birds on May-day morning, joining in a 
holiday church service of their own. 


To matins went the lusty Nightingale 
Withio a temple shapéd hawthorn wise, 
He might not sleep 
The Eagle sang, *“ Venite, bodies all, 

And let us joy to Love, that is our health.” 
And to the desk anon they gan to fall; 

And who came late, he pressed i in by stealth; 
Then said the Falcon, * Our own heartis w ealth, 
Domine Dominus noster, I wot, 

‘Thou art the god that makes us burn so hot.” 

“ Celi enarrant,” said the Popinjay, 

“Thy might is told in heaven and firmament.” 
And then came in the Goldfinch, fresh and gay, 
And said this psalm with hearty, glad intent. 
‘The second lesson Robin Redbreast sang, 

‘* Hail to the god and goddess of our lay!” 

And to the lectern merrily he sprang. 

‘* Hail,” qnoth he, “ O thou fresh season of May, 
Our moneth glad, that singen on the spray! 

Hail to the flowris red and white and blue, 
Which by their virtue maken our lust new! 

The ‘Tnrtle-dove said, “ Welcome, w ~ l May, 
(zladsome and light to lovers that be true, 

{ thank the lord of love that doth purvey 

For me to read this lesson as is due, 





‘To serve my mate, til! death us must depart,” 
And then Te autem sang he all apart. 

Laudate, sang the Lark with voice full shrill, 

And eke the Kite, O admirabile, 

‘This choir will through mine earis pierce and thrill, 
* Bat what? welcome this May season,” quoth he, 
“ And honour to the lord of love mote be, 

That hath this feast so solemn and so high ;” 

Amen, said all, and so said eke the Pie. 


The birds and the flowers of our English rural | 
scenery were so familiar and dear to. Chaucer, 
that he conversed with them as well as with his 
human friends. In another poem, he reports 
the session of the “Assembly of Fowls, or 
Parliament of Birds,” where all the winged 


creatures were assembled before Nature on ‘St. 
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but this 
It was also 
during his youth that he translated the “ Ro- 
mance of the Rose,’ that quaint old work of 
two ingenious Frenchmen, which exhibits so 
much of moral wisdom, of delicate satire, and 


Valentine’s day, to choose their mates ; 
we believe, was a translation. 


of a refined perception of beauty, that it ob- 
tained as just a popularity throughout Western 
Europe at the dawn of the Reformation, as the 
Divina Commedia had ebtained in Italy amongst 
the unwavering subjects of the Catholic Church. 
Without being, like the work of Dante, of a 
theological character, the ‘‘Romance of the Rose,”’ 
mainly an allegorical representation of the en- 
deavour to attam moral perfection, gave bitter 
offence to the élergy of that time; for under the 
names of False Semblant and of Strained Absti- 
nence, their hypocrisy was exposed to the ridi- 
cule of men of the world. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that Chancellor Gerson, the same who 
hunted John Huss and Jerome to death at the 
Council of Constance, declared that “ he would 
rather than 500/. have the sole copy of this 
book existing in the world, so that he might 
burn it; and that he would no more vouchsafe 
to pray for the soul of the author of that book, 
than he would for Judas who betrayed Christ.” 
sut to us it is a gratifying thing to know 
that the translation of this long poem, ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” of the fourteenth century, 
was one of C hi ancer’s earliest labours, and that 
he, like all our greatest poets, with the doubtful 
exception of Dry den, was soundly Protestant in 
his defiance of the pretended authority of Popes 
and priests. It is likewise gratifying, ‘if we con- 





sider the circumstances of the time, to find it re- 


corded at some kind of London police-office, that 


while Geoffrey Chaucer was a law student at the 


Inner ‘Temple, he was once fined two shillings for 
| beating a 
| aa . “a 

| Whitefriars, 


Franciscan friar in Fleet-street. In 
near his lodgings at that time, 


‘there was a nest of those vermin, who were the 


common nuisance of Europe; and, while staunch 
Wickliffe was preparing to disperse them with 


the spiritual arms of seriptural doctrine, Chaucer 
/was about to employ the irresistible powers of 
/his comic humour, precisely as Boccacio was 
doing in Italy, to bring down upon them, and 


For in good sooth of courage I pursue on thei ir corrupt abettors in the Church, the 


contempt of all the honest and liberal part of 
mankind. 


Jt should be remembered, that at the time 
when Chaucer came to Court, and was appointed 
a page to Royalty, drlectus velettus noster, and 
allowed to cultivate the acquaintance of his 
Muse in the brilliant presence of Queen Phili 
and her ladies, the kingdom of England was 
involved in disputes with the Papal See, from 


the effect of which the Catholic interest in this 








country never, until its overthrow in Henry 

VIII.’s time, actually recovered. Edward ITT. 

was not a man to be either bullied by the P: 

bulls, or seduced by prelatical persuasions, into 

permitting the continuance of any encroach- 
5) L 2 

’ 
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ments from that quarter upon the secular pre- Chaucer, give us the image of a woman of such 
rogative and independence of this realm. With a sweet and affable disposition, with such un- 
the zealous co-operation of the English nobility, | affected and simple modesty of demeanour, 
it was enacted, under the severest penalties,!as might well make him value, above all 
that no alien should possess any ecclesiastical pre- | other advantages, the frequent opportunities 
ferment ; that the Pope should not present any | he had of admission into the tranquillity of her 
person to any bishopric or living in England; that | gentle presence. She had, perhaps, forbidden 








no bulls, excommunications, or other instruments, | 
should be brought from Rome; that the con-. 


cessions made by King John were all null and 
void ; and that the prohibitions of Edward I. 
against abbots, priors, and other religious per- 
sons sending money, under any pretence of 
tribute, as first-fruits, yearly-offerings, or Peter’s- 
pence, to Rome, should be more strictly en- 
forced. ‘The enormous wealth of the conventual 


establishments had already excited so much in-| 


dignation, as to occasion the Statute of Mortmain, 
by which the acquisition of real property by 
them was forbidden. The practical part of the 
Protestant Reformation certainly began before 
the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
although the dreadful series of martyrdoms for | 


} 


the sake of doctrine had not yet commenced. | 
In its social and moral, if not in its properly | 
theological aspect, we may say that Chaucer | 
was a contributor to the Reformation not less | 
efficient than Erasmus. | 

As a young gentleman of talent and promise, | 
he found much favour at the Court, which was 
held at Eltham or at Woodstock in those days. 
It is not likely that the King, with an incessant 
press of affairs upon him—wars in France and 
in Scotland, troubles in Ireland, negotiations ‘ 
everywhere—could spare much attention to the | 
amusements and festivities of his Court; but 
Philippa took care to make it a display of all | 
the splendid extravagance of chivalry, and all | 
the romantic finery of that age. We are asto- 
nished when we read in Froissart and the old 
chroniclers of the prodigality of its pomp, and | 
when we look at the gorgeous costumes worn at 
the time by persons of any condition, and even 
by their servants. In the time of Edward IIL., it 
is true, this taste for profuse sumptuousness had 
not come to be so extravagantly indulged as it 
was under his successor; but even then, a tour- 
nament in Smithfield must have been a spectacle | 
which would make us stare; and the King’s 
great round table in Windsor Palace, two hun- 
dred feet in diameter, when it was encompassed | 
with a fair and gallant company, must have | 
been the centre of a right Royal household. 

But above all the other personages of that 
noble society, there were two, whose influence , 
upon Geoffrey Chaucer determined the character | 
of his life and his works. These two persons, 
to whom he was ever most sincerely and faith- 
fully attached, were the King’s son, John o’ 
Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster; and the King’s 
daughter, Margaret, Countess of Pembroke. 

The lady shall have precedence in the intro- 
duction of them to our readers. Many delicate 
and distant allusions to her, in the poems of 








anything like direct personal compliment; and 
so the poet seldom mentioned her except by 
‘means of a little play upon her name. Mar- 
guerite is the daisy; and surely a poet has a 
right to choose and celebrate the flower he loves 
best. So, in his pretty allegory. of ‘‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf,” full of that fine Platonic 
strain of thought which he cherished in com- 
mon with Dante and Petrarch, he meets a 
bergerette, or shepherdess, who begins “ to sing 
right womanly” in praising the humble daisy :— 
| For, as methought, among her notis sweet, 

She said, Si douce est la Marguerite. 

|The exquisite refinement of this contrivance, by 
which the young poet sought to convey to a 
woman of high rank and character such an un- 
mistakeable token of his respectful tenderness, 
deserves our special remark. He puts her 
raise into the mouth of an innocent shepherdess. 


And the man, whose mind was capable of this 


incomparably delicate device, is the same man 
who wrote the prologue of the ‘‘ Wife of Bath !” 
Wondrous, indeed, is the versatility of the true 
poet’s genius, comprehending, by the clear in- 
sight of that rare wisdom which can only exist 


‘combined with a sympathetic and genial nature, 


all the various habits and affections of humanity, 
from the vilest to the most angelic forms which 
it may assume in our earthly life! 

But Chaucer could not restrain his sly satirical 
propensity to reflect upon folly and mischief, 
wherever he perceived it ; and in certain of the 


pieces written by him, (whilst a bachelor, ) he 


had made somewhat saucy observations upon the 
inconstant frivolity of the weaker portion of the 
fairer sex. The ladies about the Court seem to 
have resented this kind of censorship ; and they 
were not very well pleased with him for having 
translated the story of Troilus and poor mis- 
guided Cressida, 

That maketh men to women less to trust, 

Who be as true as e’er was any steel. 


The offended ladies appealed against our poet 
to the Queen Philippa, who watched over the 
graces and propricties of social life in that fai 
and chivalrous circle; whereupon the too auda- 
cious poet was ordered by her Majesty to do 
penance. It is all related pleasantly in the 
preface to his “ Legend of Good Women.” We 
do not know anything in the whole range of 
ancient or modern literature more charming, of 
‘its sort, than the outburst of free and natural 
happiness with which this poem is begun. The 
time is 

The jolly month of May, 
In which methought I might dwell day by day 
Withouten sleep, withouten meat or drink. 
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When he hears the birds singing at the dawn 


of morning, he rises from his bed, and, leaving | 
his beloved books for once, walks out in the. 


fields to see the daisy, the day’s eye, as he calls 
it, open at the greeting of the sun. 


nature in the example of this little blossom, 
which hateth the darkness and is closed all 
night. 

And down on my knees, anon, right I me set, 

And as I could, this freshy flower I greet ; 

Kneeling alway, till it unclosed was, 

Upon the small, and soft, and sweety grass. 


He listens how ‘‘the smallé fowles maken me- 


lody,” carolling their welcome to the approach- | 


ing Summer, and he perceives how the very 
flowers of the field join with their sweet and 
odorous breath in the common thanksgiving 
chorus of all innocent creatures. 

Adown full softly I began to sink, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, 

The longé day I shope me to abide, 

For nothing ellis, and I shall not lie, 

But for to looken upon the Daisie, 

The empress and the flower of flowris all. 

I pray to God that fairly may she fall, 

And all that loven flowris, for her sake! 


And after such a day, the poet goes to rest as he 


should :— 


And in a little arbour that I have, 

That benched was of turfis fresh ygrave, 

I bade men shoulden me my couché make, 
For dainty of the newe Summer’s sake. 

I bade ’em strewen flouris on my bed ; 
When I was laid, and had mine eyen hid, 
I fell asleep. 


And in his quiet dreams he sees the daisy, no 
longer a little blossom, but a ‘‘lady free,” clad 
in a green robe, with a coronet of gold encircled 
with pearly white leaflets or petals, ‘‘for all the 
world right as a daisy is.” The God of Love, 
always represented by the troubadours as a brave 
youth more like Apollo than the boy Cupid, 
leads by the hand this lady, ‘‘so womanly, so | 


He reve- | 
rently (so he tells us) attends the resurrection of | 


; and precious pearl. 
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‘who was not much indebted for his loftier and 
more celestial inspirations to the tacit in- 
fluence of a happy friendship with some high 
souled woman. We have no doubt that even 
Milton might be obliged, however reluctantly, to 
avow this. Inthe middle ages, when devout be- 
_lievers had always present to their imagination a 
divine ideal of feminine excellence, and when 
chivalry preserved the old German notion of the 
‘sex, which Tacitus attests, “ Jnesse feminis 
| sanctum aliquid et providum putant,” there was 
| something very potent in the recriprocal effect 
of that romantic attachment with which the 
manliest of men, the stern adventurous heroes 
of a warlike time, were accustomed to regard 
their chosen mistresses. The religious con- 
ception of the spiritually perfect then more 
generally assumed a female personality than the 
aspect of a masculine saint. Only this, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, can explain to us the 
deification of Beatrice in the Divina Commedia, 
where she stands as the representative of the 
highest wisdom. And in like manner, we may 
estimate the real character of Margaret, as a 
woman of extraordinary purity and elevation of 
mind, when we find that she, whom in her 
blooming youth the poet had fondly celebrated 
as la Marguerite, the sweet daisy, was taken by 
him, many years afterwards, when distress and 
exile brought him to the serious moralising 
meditations of his ‘‘ Testament of Love,” and 
was represented as the guide of his pursuit of 
heavenly knowledge, in the figure more suitable 
to her advanced years, of /a Marguerite, the pure 
To him and to her, we may 
be well assured, there was infinite meaning in 
this twofold punning on her honoured name, 
trivial though it may appear to us. 

But John o’ Gaunt? The relations of Chaucer 
with that vehement and restless Prince were 
altogether of a different character. From all we 





can learn of the great Duke of Lancaster, and 


claimant to be King of Castile, we should say 





benign, and so meek,” followed by a crowd of 
dames and damsels that reminds us of the. 
grand historical processions in the Triumphs of 
Petrarca. They accuse the poet of his alleged 
libels on the sex, and he vindicates the purity 
of his motive; but the unanswerable lady passes 
sentence upon him :— 


For thy trespass, understandeth it here, 

Thou shalt, whilst that thou livest year by year, 
The mosté partie of thy timé spend, 

In making of a glorious legend 

Of good women, both madenis and wives, 

That weren true in loving all their lives ; 

And tellen of false men that them betrayen, 
That all their life we do but assayen 

How many women they may do a shame, 

For in your world that now is held a game. 
And when this book is made, give it the Queen 
On my behalf, at Eltham, or at Shene (Richmond). 


that Shakspeare makes Sir John Falstaff re- 
‘member a most characteristic trait of him, in 
the anecdote about Master Robert Shallow, who 
|got his head broken by the Duke’s iron-gloved 
hand for crowding in the tiltyard. A haughty, 
| domineering, bold, and a spirit he was; 
ever plotting schemes of personal ambition; the 
champion of that proud feudal aristocracy which 
was then fast giving way to the increased power 
|of more modern institutions; a iser of the 
Cemmons, and by them feared and hated; but, 
with all this, an upright, courageous, and 
honest nobleman—if we may acquit him of 
treachery to Richard ; one who toiled to uphold 
his order, and to save the State from what he 
thought were destructive innovations. This 
grand old Tory peer and prince of the blood 





Such was the ascendancy of the gentle Countess | was Chaucer’s master, and Chaucer was his 
Margaret over Chaucer’s youthful mind. We} 





incline to believe that there has been no great 
man, certainly there never was a great poet, ' 





man, in no d service. When he wooed 
the Lady Blanche, wel gry ae 
for him, and composed for his behoof : 
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amorous ‘Complaint of the Black Knight.” 
When she became the Duchess Blanche, Chaucer 
gratified his master’s lady with many an ele- 
gant lay, and also, because she was of a 
religious disposition, furnished her with a hymn 
to the Virgin. When she died, Chaucer per- 
formed a funeral tribute to her memory, and to 
the becoming sorrow of her spouse ; but we finda 
sort of postscript, written probably some months 
after the bereavement, in which he advises the 
Duke to keep himself thenceforth in the liberty 
of single blessedness. John o’ Gaunt, however, 
disregarded this prudent counsel. He married 
a second wife, not for affection, but for the sake 
of a Spanish crown, and would have lived 
happier if he had followed Chaucer’s advice. 
His union with Constance, daughter of Pedro the 
deposed tyrant of Castile, caused the English 
Parliament to be annoyed for twenty years with 
his demands of money and forces to follow up the 
enterprise of the Black Prince, and eject Henry 
of Trastamara from that kingdom. Ultimately, 
John o’ Gaunt was enabled to execute a part of 
this design, and secure the coveted crown for 
his daughter’s issue; but in the meantime, the 
vain title of royalty was not worth a marriage 
of mere interest. He scandalised the Court, 
which was a decent one in those days, by his 
connexion with Katherine Swinford, who had 
belonged to the household of his first wife. 
After having had five children by Katherine, 
upon the death of the Duchess Constance, he 
married her, to the extreme indignation of the 
other peeresses, over whom she thus obtained 
precedence of rank. Katherine is only interest- 
ing to us, inasmuch as her sister Philippa had 
long previously become the wife of our friend 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

These were his patrons, at the period of his 
prime manhood, and, under their favour, he 
rapidly throve. No longer the King’s page, but 
esquire, dilectus armiger noster, he received a 
stipend of twenty marks yearly, dwelt in a 
square stone house at the gate of Woodstock- 
park, and was employed confidentially in State 
affairs. When the Duke of Clarence went to 
espouse a Princess of Milan, Chaucer was sent in 
his train, and saw fair Italy, and became ac- 
quainted with Francis Petrarch and Giovanni 
Boccacio, to the inestimable profit of his literary 
renown. He was sent to France and to Flan- 
ders on several other diplomatic or ceremonial 
occasions. We may infer that he discharged 
these commissions creditably, for he was re- 
warded with the permanent office of Comptroller 
of the Customs of wool and leather in the port 
of London, an office of great emolument, and no 
sinecure, which must have brought him into 
continual intercourse with the different classes 
of citizens, whose manners he describes so vividly 
in his “Canterbury Pilgrimage.” 

Master Chaucer was now no longer a 
ceurtier and sonneteering student, but a sub- 
stehtidl-and worshipfal gentleman in a respon- 
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sible public situation, and as he grew elderly, 
was doubtless an object of respectable com- 
placency amongst his worthy contemporaries. 
Of his two sons, one, Thomas, made his way in 
the world so far as to marry the heiress of the 
rich Sir John Burghersh, and ultimately to con- 
nect his lineage with the Earldom of Salisbury 
and the Duchy of Suffolk; the other son, Lewis, 
a student at Merton College, acquired learning 
under the “‘ Philosophical Strode.” We like to 
fancy Master Geoffrey Chaucer in those days, 
perhaps sitting over a cup of good sherris sack 
at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap. About the time 
when Falstaff was a slim youth who could have 
creptinto an alderman’s thumb-ring, and when old 
Double drew a good bow, and mad Shallow lodged 
in Clement’s Inn, Master Chaucer used to sit and 
take note, in his quiet, humorous way, of those 
young fellows about town, and of all other 
human curiosities. We think he must have 
conceived the Canterbury Pilgrims now, whilst 
he lived in comfortable cheerfulness among the 
London tradesfolk. The memoirs of Chaucer 
we have seen, generally ascribe the composition 
of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’ to a later period of 
his life, which appears to be contradicted by the 
fact, that he alludes to the ‘‘ Wife of Bath”’ in 
some verses which were certainly written soon 
after the death of John o’ Gaunt’s first lady. 

There was a serious change in Chaucer’s 
prospects when young Richard came to reign 
in his grandfather’s stead. The Duke of Lan- 
caster was from the first regarded with suspicion 
and disfavour by the King, and was not less 
disliked by the people. He had no more the 
power to aid our poet, and had enough to do in 
defending himself against the frequent accu- 
sations and intrigues concocted for his ruin. 
When he took up the cause of Wickliffe, the 
clergy also became his enemies. When angry 
words passed between the Duke and the Bishop 
of London in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the mob 
rose in a fury, and burnt John o’ Gaunt’s 
palace in the Savoy. When John o’ Gaunt 
left the country, his friends and dependents 
were made to suffer the vengeance prepared by 
the hostile party. It seems that Chaucer had 
imprudently taken part in a contested election 
of the Lord Mayor of London, the excitement 
of which resulted in a fatal tumult. He was 
deprived of his office, pension, and estate, and 
obliged to take refuge in Holland. His banish- 
ment, not without great fears of pursuit, was 
prolonged until sheer destitution obliged him to 
return to England, when he was arrested, and 
for some time imprisoned in the Tower. 

It is hardly worth while for us to narrate 
minutely the factious struggles of the day. It 
is sufficient to say that John o’ Gaunt returned, 
and recovered his ascendancy in 1394, by con- 
senting to help the King in overthrowing other 

ill more obnoxious nobles. Chaucer, an old 
man now, had his pension and his pipe of wine 


allowed him again; and retired therewith to 
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the little castle of Dunnington, near Newbury, 
in Berkshire, a pleasant airy mansion seated 
on a sunny hill. There he passed in tran- 
quillity the last few years of his life, with 
lays and legends, Ovid and Bethius, with 
astronomical, divine, and poetical studies, with 
the society of such friends as Strode and Wick- 
liffe, Gower and Lidgate, and the esteem of all 
the best of his age. He died in London, having 
been obliged to\come again to Court to obtain 
from Henry lV. a renewal of his pension, and 
we know where he lies at Westminster. 


This is not the place in which we can find 
room for an examination of the invaluable por- 
traits of manners and character which Chaucer 
has given us in the prologue and interlocutions 
of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.’ A complete gal- 
lery of pictures, illustrating the various classes 
and ranks of the people in Old England, with 
their habits and prejudices, may be formed out 
of these materials; and, comparing them with 
the characters of Shakspeare’s historical plays 
and English comedies, it will be found that the 
lapse of two centuries did not alter, but only 
more distinctly developed, the national dispo- 
sition. We promise ourselves the pleasure of 
making this comparison in a future paper, and 
of showing the remarkable congeniality of mind | 
and similarity of dramatic power which distin- 
guished the two great poet’s, respectively of 





Edward’s and the Elizabethan age. 


John Gower has been admitted into our title, | 
not so much for his own sake, as because he is| 
associated with that spring season of English | 
literature. We are afraid that, to most readers, 
Gower is little more than a nominis umbra. 
Having ourselves spent a good many hours over 
the Confessio Amantis, we cannot sincerely aver 
‘that it is a remunerative study for any pleasure 
to be found in it, although in the days of King 
Richard, the solemn platitudes of Gower were 
rewarded with high favour, because their author 
- was a subservient courtier, and his literary com- 

petitor Geoffrey Chaucer was an adherent of the 
great Opposition leader, Lancaster. The two 
poets were civil to each other, and complimentary 
allusions, rather approaching to the “ faint 
praise’ of Addison and Pope, are found once in 
the writings of each. To be sure, Gower’s 
‘‘Venus” is made to recognise Chaucer as ‘‘ my 
disciple and my own clerk,” and so on; but then 
we observe that passage omitted in another copy, 
for some reason which we may guess; and, on 
the other hand, Chaucer calls him “the moral 
Gower,” which is as much as to say, good, dull 
Gower; and we are inclined to say the same of 
him. His French poems, which we have never 
seen, may deserve a warmer praise. At any 
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rate, he did well, as he says, according to his 
measure of wit— 

In our English for to make 

A book for Engellandé’s sake, 


although it is to be observed that his 
is much more obscure, and his versification far 
less tunable, than Chaucer’s. There are some 
curious things in the ‘‘ Lover’s Confession,” 
with a bit of pretty faney here and there, but 
vast intervals of tedious common-place, and 
pedantry which was common to most of the 
scholars of that age. We select a part of the 
introduction, which Gower took care to omit 
afterwards, from later copies of his book, which 
were produced when Richard had been 
by Henry Bolingbroke, to whom it was thence- 
forth to be dedicated :— 
As it befel upon a tide, 
As thing which should then betide, 
Under the town of newé Troy, 
Which took of Brute* its firsté joy, 
In Thames, when it was flowend, 
As I by boat came rowend, 
So as fortune her time set, 
- My liege lord perchance I met ; 
And so befel, when I came nigh, 
Out of my boat, when he me sey (saw) 
He bade me come into his barge ; 
And when I was with him at large, 
Amongés other thingés said, 
He hath this charge upon me laid, 
And bade me do my business 
That, to his high worthiness, 
Some neweé thingé I should book, 
That he himself might it look. 

Our readers have probably had enough of it 
by this time. We shall not detain them a 
moment longer. The time when Chaucer and 
Gower flourished was abundant in promise of 
the coming glories of England. It was a period 
of great achievements, of eminent valour and 
ability in some individuals, of chivalry and re- 
finement, of social and political rey greater 
than has been generally represented. The Com- 
mons of this realm had begun to assert their 
claim to share its Government. It was but just 
before the insurrection of Wat Tyler, that the 
Lower House of Parliament obtained a control 
over the appointment of the Ministers, and two 
citizens of London were entrusted with the 
national finance. 

The iron framework of feudalism had been 
broken; industry and the arts were free to 
thrive. The more pernicious tyranny of the 
Papel Church was undermined beyond repair, 

the long sleeping faculties of intellect and 
imagination awoke to look upon the new in- 
terests of the modern world. 


“© Iti well known that the historians of old used to 
represent Brutus, conqueror of and Magog, as the 
founder of London. a, i 
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A PAGE FROM THE TRAGEDY OF WAR. 


FROM THE DANISH.—IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tne seventeenth of February dawned—the last 
day in the life of many thousands. The north- 
west wind had risen after midnight, and had 
gradually increased to a storm, driving the cold 
sea-fog in over the land. In Meldorp everybody 
was in movement; the houses were filled with 
carousing soldiers, and those who could not find 
room in the houses roamed about the streets. 
Music and singing were heard everywhere ; but 
more particularly within the hoary walls of the 
monastery, which had never before then re- 
echoed other music than that of the mass and 
the sacred hymns. The tones of the horns, the 
flutes, and the fiddles, blended in strange dis- 
cord with the whistling and howling of the 
wind without; and there was the same discord 
between the light of the lamps in the great hall 
of revelry and the light of morn which streamed 
in through the windows. 

The first gun was fired at this moment, and 
shook the windows in their frames. The dance 
stopped; the music was silent. The gentlemen 
made their bow, and led their ladies to seats; 
and stealthily and hurriedly many a pressure of 
the hand, many eloquent looks, and many tender 
words were exchanged, some in earnest, some in 
jest; but the hope of meeting again ‘the next 
evening in Heide consoled all parties; and 
many an enamoured cavalier even engaged the 
queen of his heart for the first dance at the 
coming revelry. And none separated with so 
much pain as Ebbe Geed and the beautiful Ida 
Ranzan; she, however, with the sweet hope of 
soon seeing him again—he, with an uneasy 
heart and strange forebodings. ‘‘I am going,” 
he said, pressing her hand for the third time to 
his lips, ‘‘I am going to a struggle the issue of 
which is*uncertain, and this uncertainty, sweet 
lady, seals my Lips.” 

“If you do, not in the meanwhile forget what 
you have to say,’’ answered she, jestingly, ‘‘ you 
will soon have an opportunity of telling me. 
We shall soon*meet again.”’ 

“* Soon 7” repeated he, sighing, and letting go 
her hand, then suddenly seizing a ring on his 
own finger, and with a gloomy look drawing it 
several times half off, and pushing/it on again : 
Ida stood in sweet confusion, with her eyes bent 
upon the ground. At this moment the boom of 
a gun was again heard. The lovers started as 
if out of a dream. One more pressure of the 
hand, one more lingering look, one more 
whisper—“ We shall meet again!’’ and the 
Danish knight hurried away with his com- 
panions in arms to exchange his ball-suit for his 
coat of mail. 








In the court of the Convent stood the war- 
steeds of the King, the Duke, and the other 
leaders, ready caparisoned, and stamping and 
foaming with impatience. Their exalted masters 
were assembled in the vestibule, awaiting the 
third signal gun. Hans Ahlefeldt stepped for- 
ward, and, addressing the Royal brothers in a 
voice of seeming unconcern, said, ‘‘ Disagree- 
able weather for travelling after a night spent 
in revelry.” 

‘‘Deuced weather!’ answered King Hans, 
looking through the open door at the lourmg 
heavens, from which rain and snow were already 
descending. 


‘‘Not worse for us than for the enemy,” said 
Duke Frederick, quickly. 
‘We have it right against us,” rejoined 


Hans Ahlefeldt. 

‘<The more eager will our people be to get 
into quarters,” replied the Duke. 

‘‘The roads will be very swampy, ’ continued 
Ahlefeldt, ‘‘and the guns useless.” 

‘‘Tf so, we have lances and swords,” cried 
the Duke; ‘“‘ we have more than enough of 
them to defend your Dannebrog.”’ 

A proud answer was quivering on the lips of 
the offended banneret, but the roar of the 
signal cannon was heard for the third and 
last time, and every man vaulted into his saddle. 

‘““Qne day longer we might have waited, 
brother Frederick, » grumbled the King, settling 
himself in his saddle. “This is a devilish 
bad day.” 

“Do not speak evil of the weather Heaven 
sends,” said the Duke. ‘‘This is the day of 
our espousals with the rich marsh lands, and it 
is pouring down gold into the lap of the bride.” 

“It is pouring water,” said the King, “as 
far as I can see, and by-and-bye it will pour 
blood!’’ He spurred his snorting steed, and 
sped along with his suite to review the troops. 

At the head of thirty thousand men sat the 
gigantic Slenitz, on his coal-black steed, cased 
in armour from head to foot. Saluting the King 
with his sabre, he threw up his visor, and said, 
‘“With your Majesty’s permission, 1 will now 
ride forwards with my Guards, and bespeak a 
hot supper and comfortable night-quarters in 
Heide.”’ 

The King nodded, and answered, “It will 
be pleasant ti after a cold breakfast ; fare- 
well until then, Sir!” 

Slenitz set spurs to his horse ; the strong steed 
breathed heavily under its oppressive burden. 
After him followed the artillery of the Guard, 
and then the five thousand far-famed and cruel 
Lansquenets. Their long lances waved above 
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their heads, keeping time to their heavy- | 
measured tread, as they marched along to the | 
The long files swept | 


sound of drums and fifes. 


enemy is about to attack us; ride as fast as your 
horses will carry you, and tell them that they 
must send us reinforcements from Lunden and 


like a glittering stream down the declivity out-!Dehu, and the other northern parishes, and send 
side the northern gate of Meldorp. They were} word without delay to Biisum; if they have 


followed by the Holstein infantry with their 
guns. As each battalion came in front of the 
King and his brother, they paused a few seconds 
and saluted after the military fashion, and then 
passed on. After the Holsteiners came the 
Danes, and then the cavalry, at the head of 
which Hans Ahlefeldt, with the Dannebrog, 
preceding the King and the Duke. The rear 
was formed of the Holstein horse, and after this 
followed the baggage—endless rows of munition 
and provision waggons, some with wine, others 
with beer, others again with bedding, table 
services, and table linen, belonging to the King 
and Duke, and to some of the Holstein noble- 
men; some with dainty viands all ready for the 
spit and saucepan. The caravan was completed 
by sutlers, musicians and courtesans, soldiers’ 
wives and children. Had the weather been 
better, the highborn ladies would have swelled 
the train; but as it was, they were obliged to 
remain in the Convent, and to be content with 
waving a careless farewell to husbands, bro- 
thers, friends, and lovers, as they passed by the 
windows. 

The signal guns at Meldorp had been heard in 
the trenches at Dusind Dynds Werff, although 
the wind blew in the contrary direction; but as 
the air was thick with fog and snow, it was im- 
possible to desery anything so far off, and equally 
impossible to guess in what direction the enemy 
was moving. The wind and the snow continued 
to increase. Isebrand examined the guns, 
ordered the touchholes to be covered over, and 
powder and matches to be well guarded against 
damp; and every now and then he bent his eye 
and his ear in the direction of the road from 
Meldorp. 


After the lapse of little more than an hour, | 





not already opened the sluices, not a moment 
must be lost in doing so. And you, men, at 
the guns, point them so as to command the road ; 
but do not fire until I give the signal !”’ 

The enemy’s army advanced but slowly, and 
the order and mili precision which distin- 
guished it when leaying Meldorp, were already 
in a great measure destroyed. The weather 
grew more and more unfavourable and the road 
more impassable; the artillery horses could 
hardly drag the heavy guns through the mud; 
when one drew forward another slipped back ; 
here a wheel broke drown, there a horse fell 
exhausted—all this caused delay. The infantry 
who followed had to work their way, with much 
difficulty and still greater ill-humour, through 
the slough which the artillery had ploughed up. 
The ranks swerved and broke; in many cases 
the outermost men were forced down into the 
deep ditches that bordered the road. The sol- 
diers swore, and quarrelled, and pressed and 
jostled each other. The officers were no longer 
able to check the, growing disorder; only when 
the chief turned round his horse, and thundered 
forth a command with his stentorian voice, 
silence reigned again for a moment. 

In this manner they had approached within 
a few hundred yards of the earthworks without 
haying discovered them; for the snow was 
beating into their faces, and as yet Isebrand re- 
mained quiescent. At length, Slenitz, who, full 
of impatience, had ridden forward, discovered 
the first trench, which intersected the road 
where it formed a bend. He stopped short, and 
soon descried the second trench and the sconce 
itself, above the parapet of which the muzzles 
of the guns and the heads of some few of the 
gunners were discernible. He hastened back, 


reckoning from the booming of the last gun,! ordered the men to halt, but the artillery to 


Reimer, who had been on the look out, ex-| 
‘of the enemy began to make him uneasy. 


claimed, ‘I can just sce something moving 
yonder: come and look, Wolf Isebrand?”’ The 
latter obeyed the summons, and in a few minutes 
both cried, ‘‘ Here they come!” All the fight- 
ing men now rushed forward to get upon the 
parapet ; but their leader stopped them with the 
cry— Back! what would you do here? The 
enemy must not discover our presence until they 
see the smoke from our guns. Order! Every 
man to his post!” Again he turned his eyes 
towards Meldorp, and now a dark mass moving 
along the snow might be easily distinguished, 
and trom time to time the glitter of arms; and 
as they gazed the dark mass grew larger and 
larger, and the flashes of steel became more and 
more frequent. 

‘“‘ Now set off for Heide,’’ cried Isebrand to 
the couriers, who were ready in the saddle, 





‘and tell the Forty-eight that it is here the 


advance and open fire on the sconce. The silence 


When Isebrand saw them turning the cannon 
and taking out the horses, he considered it time 
to commence the bloody day’s work: three balls 
ploughed through the serried ranks of the Guards. 
His rude greeting was immediately responded to, 
but with httle effect, as the Ditmarshers were 
protected by the solid earth wall, and the Guard 
did not take a steady aim. However, a few of 
the defenders of the sconce fell. Several rounds 
were fired on both sides; on that of the Dit- 
marshers with undiminished murderous effect. 
The fire of the Guard, on the contrary, gradually 
grew weaker; some of their guns were dis- 
mounted ; in other cases, the priming powder 
had got wet and would not take. Seeing this, 
Slenitz ordered the assault to begin, and the order 
was received with a shout of joy by the 
warriors, who were not accustomed thus to stand 
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still and let themselvesbeshotdown. They rushed | 
past the useless cannon towards the first trench, | 
across which they laid their lances, and upon | 
these the fascines and hurdles brought from 
Meldorp for the purpose. With unhesitating | 
courage they then passed over, and the open 
space between the first and second trench was 
soon crowded with men. Here they encountered 
a new difficulty. Fascines and hurdles were 
now to be taken up in their rear and carried 
forward through the closely packed mass of men, 
who could not even spread out to the sides, as 
here also they were hemmed in by broad and 
deep ditches. The balls of the Ditmarshers 
made opening after opening in the dense cluster, 
which wavered and reeled, and swayed to and 
fro, like a rush-grown islet in a storm. Order 
was destroyed; with it the necessary presence of 
mind was lost, and fear began tocreep in. ‘The 
irresolute and often contradictory commands of 
the officers, the shrieks and the groans of the 
wounded, the Ditmarshers’ cries of exultation, 
their taunts, and threats, and maledictions, which 
the wind carried distinctly to the ears of their 
enemies—all conjoined to increase the con- 
fusion and uneasiness of the warriors so 
accustomed to victory. It became _neces- 
sary to draw them speedily out of the 
dreadful trap into which they had fallen, 
and the mighty voice of their leader, which 
even the din of the battle and the thunder of 
the artillery could not drown, ordered the 
retreat. It was commenced in disorder, and 
proved as disastrous as the advance. The men 
rushed back to get across the trench, and pressed 
against each other with so much impetuosity, 
that the frail bridge broke down in many places, 
and those that were foremost were precipitated 
into the ditch, and trampled down by those who | 
followed. 

Calm, steady, regardless of the balls that 





‘* What is this >” cried Reimer. ‘“‘ Who are 
those that are rushing down the road and past 
the entrenchments ?” 

Isebrand looked in the direction indicated. 
** It is the banner of Tellingstedt; it is the re- 
inforcements sent us from Heide. But such im- 
petuosity is ill-advised—see, how the Guard is 
getting into order to receive them!” 

“We must hasten to their rescue!” said 
Reimer. 

‘“‘By no means,” replied the cool-headed 
chief. ‘‘The safety of our country hangs sus- 
pended by a hair; if we leave the intrench- 
ments now, and should we be overpowered by 
their immense superiority of number, everything 
would be lost.” 

‘* See, see!’ interrupted Reimer, “they are 
already leaping over the last trench—now they 
are turning their spears—now they couch them 
—on they go to the attack! At all events, 
order the cannon to be silent, or we shall be 
shooting down our own people along with the 
enemy.” 

‘“No,’’ said Isebrand, ‘‘ not this either; but 
tell them to take a little higher aim—the firing 
must continue, but the shot must not be 
wasted.” 

Reimer hastened round to deliver this order 
to the men at the guns. Slenitz, when he saw 
the men of Tellingstedt rush to the attack, 
called out to his men, ‘‘ Cheer up, my boys! 
Now we have them—they are coming of their 
own accord; receive them in a manner worthy 
of the great Guard.” A violent contest began. 
At first the Guards were unable to withstand the 
headlong attack and longer spears of the Dit- 
marshers; but they had not much space to fall 
back, for the road was blocked up, and one 


‘column forced the other forward. The impossi- 


bility of retreat obliged them first to make a 
stand, and afterwards to drive the little foolhardy 


were ploughing up the ground around him, sat! troop back. One-fourth of the hundred Telling- 
Junker Slenitz on his mighty steed, in the | stedters fell; the remainder, by the aid of their 
middle between the retreating vanguard and the | long spears, leapt back over the trench, whither 
halting centre, marshalling both for a new and | the Guard could not immediately follow them. 
somewhat different attack. His gigantic stature! ‘Do you see?” said Isebrand to Reimer and 
towered above all his surrounding warriors. | others who had mounted upon the parapet to be 
They closed around him like the billows round | witnesses of the combat. ‘‘Eagerness without a 
a rock, which stands unshaken by the storm in} plan, bloodshed without gain! Begone you, 
the midst of the furious surge of the sea. ‘and you, to Heide! Tell them that here, and 
On the parapet of the sconce stood Isebrand, | here alone, is the battle, for from no other side 
contemplating in silence and with a smile the! has a single shot been heard! Let them all 
confusion in the hostile army, while his artillery | hasten hither! And ask the men at the sluices 
continued to flash andtoroar. Reimer of Wimmer- | what they are about—why the flood is not let 
sted approached, and said, ‘‘Our hard dump-'in? If they be asleep yonder at Biisum and 
lings do not seem to be to the taste of the gentle | North Meldorp, then may all evil come over 
lords yonder. They decline—they retreat— | them!” 
ought we not to accompany them a part of the Two Ditmarshers jumped off the parapet, got 
way back?” ‘upon their horses, and galloped off towards 
“Not yet, Reimer, not yet! Why should! Heide. A new troop, advancing in a forced 
we sacrifice our men before necessity forces us? ‘march, came towards them—these were the 
The guns are still doing good service—we will | Delvers. 


tarry until the sea come to our assistance—we! The experienced commander of the Guards 


may expect our old faithful ally every moment.” | exerted himself to take advantage of the first 
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faint smile of fortune. He ordered all the guns | ‘‘ Look to thyself, Guard, the peasant is coming!’ 
which were still serviceable to be brought up| they fell upon the enemy, who were now obliged 
and pointed against the Tellingstedters, who to defend themselves on three sides. Those who 
still remained hesitating whether to advance or | had penetrated beyond the ditches eastward and 
to fall back. The Delvers, also, for whom there | westward were now abandoned by their com- 





was no space within the sconce, would thus like- 
wise be exposed to the fire of the enemy. Ise- 
brand saw the danger, and sent messengers fiy- 
ing to his countrymen, to bid them abandon the 
road, move westwards, and then attack in flank 
the battery of the Guards; Reimer of Wimmer- 
sted having orders to outflank them on the 
eastern side. Both troops were then to en- 
deavour to get into the road again, and gain 
ion of the guns, or to spike them. ‘The 
undertaking was a dangerous one, but to the 
at surprise of the enemy, it was successfully 
accomplished in a few minutes. After having 
fired a useless round, the gunners were cut 
down, and the gun-carriages overthrown or 
shoved into the ditches; and all this before the 
Lansquenets in their rear could come up to the 
rescue. After a while, however, the latter 
made a valorous attack, and those among the 
Ditmarshers who had loitered too long, were 
cut down; but the greater number swung them- 
selves by means of their spears across the ditches 
again, and continued to harass the enemy from 
the meadows on the other side. In vain Ise- 


brand sent orders to them to return: so full of 


ardour were they, so eager for battle, that the 
commands of their chief were set at nought; 
which was not indeed an unusual occurrence 
among this ungovernable people. 

Slenitz now made serious preparations to 
drive out his adversaries. He ordered fascines, 





rades, who were harassed from the front, and 
all fell pierced by the dreadful spears and hal- 
berds of the Ditmarshers. The latter now 
availed themselves of the places of passage pre- 
pared by the enemy, and joined Isebrand’s troop. 
The closely-packed Lansquenets fell almost with- 
out offering any resistance, and in a short while 
the whole of the van was destroyed. 

But in front of the main body of the Guards 
still sat the undaunted Slenitz, rallying the 
men, encouraging them to renewed attack, and 
giving orders for the rear to divide, to go over 
the ditches on both sides, to outflank the Dit- 
marshers and the sconce, and to take possession 
of the latter, which he believed to be abandoned ; 
but which had, in reality, been manned by five 
hundred fresh troops under the command of Johan 
Arens. 

Leading on the little courageous band which 
had already destroyed one-sixth of the Guards, 
and passing over heaps of the dying and the 
dead, Isebrand and Reimer now rushed upon the 
centre. Pointing his spear at Slenitz, Isebrand 
said to Reimer, ‘‘ You aim at the horse, and | 
will aim at the rider!” And with the ery, 
“Look to thyself, Junker, the peasant is com- 
ing!” he ran his spear against the General’s 
breast, while Reimer thrust his deep into the 
chest of the horse. ‘‘ Accursed ruftians!’’ thun- 
dered Slenitz, and with one stroke of his sword 
he cut off the shafts of both the spears. Ise- 


hurdles, gun-carriages, wheels—everytbing that | brand’s had penetrated his corselet, but on the 
could be used to fill up the ditches—to be| one side, so as merely to graze the ribs. The 
gathered together; and when he had thus ob- | Junker spurred his horse torward to charge his 
tained the means of passage on both sides, he| assailants; but the horse, maddened by the 
ordered a double attack to be made, with the| pain of the deep wound, reared, staggered, 
ery of—‘‘ Look to thyself, peasant! the Guard, and fell under the weight of its heavy bur- 
is coming!” ‘Help, Mary!” responded the|den. Its rider, as agile as he was strong, 
Ditmarshers, rushing to the fording-places,! managed, however, to alight on his feet, and 
where their obstinate resistance for a long while | was again raising his ponderous broadsword 
held the enemy in check. Many of the latter | for a heavy blow, when Keimer rushed in upon 
fell under the long spears of the Ditmarshers, | him and caught him round the waist, and Ise- 
and many more were suffocated in the ditches, ' brand struck the sword out of his hand with a 
into which they were forced down. (halberd. A third Ditmarsher, who now came 

Perceiving Slenitz’s plan, and at the same | to their assistance, also fell upon him, elinging 
time seeing the water rising in the meadows, | round his neck, and by the joint efforts of the 
Isebrand cried out, ‘‘ Now, tellow-countrymen, | three, they brought him to the ground. The 
now the time has come—not to die, but to| earth shook when the gigantic warrior fell, 
conquer; to destroy our enemy, and to avenge | abdndoned by his Guards, who were already be- 
the rivers of innocent blood shed at Meldorp and | ginning to give way before the irresistible 
Windbergen! Come on cheerfully! Do you) charge of the army of peasants. Although but 
not see that the wind and the floods are with | slightly wounded, his heavy armour, in addition 
us? Follow me! Forward, forwards, and look | to the strength of his three assailants, made it 
not behind you! ”’ impossible for him to rise; and yet the latter 


Saying these words, he leapt over the parapet 
and the outside trench, followed by the four 
hundred men from Wéhrden and Hemmingsted. 
Like a rushing wind, the little troop eleared the 
second and the third trench, and with the cry, 





found it even more difficult to kill him than to 
conquer him, for his thick helmet and steel 
armour were proof against blows and thrusts. 
‘If he cannot die like an honest warrior,” at 
length cried Isebrand, ‘‘ then let him die if a 
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ditch like a dog!’ And saying this they turned 
the heavy, half-suffocated Titan over into the 
ditch, and placed his dead horse on the top of 
him 


When Slenitz fell, the courage of the Guards 
forsook them; the cry of “fly, fly!” resounded 
through the wavering ranks. ‘ Our commander 
has fallen, the enemy are victorious.” The 
hindmost ranks of the centre turned for flight; 
the foremost jumped into the ditches on both 
sides and endeavoured to gain the meadows; but 
on the western sides these were already under 
water, and all those who sought safety there 
met, on the contrary, with certain death ; those, 
however, who escaped on the eastern side of the 
road, first found shelter in a small copsewood, 
and were enabled to gain a place of safety before 
the rising inundations reached them. ‘The rear, 
which, obeying orders, had already leapt the 
ditches, seeing those before them im flight, fol- 
lowed their example, and were saved or died 
with them. The great, the mighty Guard—con- 
sisting, an hour before, of six thousand well- 
disciplined men, accustomed to victory, and 
proud of their prowess—was beaten, routed, 
dispersed, destroyed. 

The other divisions of the great army had, 
during this portentous hour, remained totally 
ignorant of what was going on at Dusind Dynds 
Werff. Their progress became ever slower and 
slower, until at last it was quite impeded. In 
vain the King and the Duke inquired what was 
the cause of this delay ; no one could afford any 
information. A quarter of an hour and more 
elapsed, and they were still in the same spot. 
As far as the eye could reach through the snow, 
which was still falling thickly, the infantry was 
motionléss in advance of the Royal commanders. 
The King, who was not in a very good humour 
when he left Meldorp, was growing more and 
more impatient at this stoppage, which kept him 
waiting in the inclement weather, and demanded 
imperatively to be informed of the cause of this 
unaccountable delay ; but those who were sent 
forward to obtain the information having with 
difficulty worked their way through a few regi- 
ments, when advanced so far, found it utterly 
impossible to proceed further, or to get back 
again. Those that proceeded by circuitous 
routes did indeed return, but could give no fur- 
ther information than that their progress was 
impeded by swamps, and that the snow and the 
fog prevented them from ascertaining what the 
Guards were about. 

“Junker Slenitz is rather long at the pre- 
liminaries to-day,” said the King. 

‘‘ He is as prudent as he is brave,” answered 
the Duke, “and well acquainted with war in 
the marshes. Probably he wants to see the way 
clear before him, ere he moves forward.”’ 

The roar of the cannon now ceased; but the 
infantry was as little able to stir as before. 

“Tt is as vexatious as it is unaccountable !’’ 
cried the King. ‘‘ If it lasts much longer I shall 
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feel inclined to return to Meldorp—here we 
neither see nor hear.” 

“With your Majesty’s permission,” put in 
Ahlefeldt, “it seems to me that I hear an in- 
distinct, muffled sound in advance of us.” 

They listened, but the whistling of the wind, 
the snorting of the horses, and their tramping 
and splashing on the muddy road, rendered it 
impossible to ascertain what could be the con- 
fused sounds that reached theirears. At length 
a rumour spread through the extensive column 


of Holstein, German, and Danish soldiers—‘‘ The 


Guards,” so it was said, ‘‘ have come upon im- 
mensely strong fortifications, mounting as many 
as one hundred guns; the vanguard is preparing 
to take it by assault.’’ Immediately afterwards 
it was said that the sconce was taken, then that 
the assault was repulsed, and that the Guards 
were retreating, and then again that the Dit- 
marshers had attempted a sortie, and were being 
cut to pieces. At length, some of*the flying 
Lansquenets were descried, and the cry was 
raised—‘‘ It is the peasants that are taking to 
their heels; we shall soon have room to move 
forward.” But a few minutes later arrived the 
fatal message—‘‘ It is the Guards that are flying ; 
they are routed and dispersed; the commander 
has fallen or is a captive.’ Immediately after- 
wards, it was said in the Danish division of the 
army that the Holsteiners had been defeated. 

The Royal brothers were boiling with rage: 
there they were, cooped up on the narrow, muddy 
road, unable to move to the rescue of the army, 
or to send forward infantry, artillery, or cavalry; 
receiving intelligence of the most dreadful cha- 
racter without being able to ascertain its truth, 
or to learn the real state of things in advance ; 
unable to see anything beyond the first platoons 
of the army—all beyond being snow and water, 
for the sea had already inundated the meadows 
on both sides. 

It was absolutely necessary that a prompt 
decision should be come to; but what decision ? 
No one ventured to give utterance to the word 
‘‘ Retreat.”” The King threw the blame of the 
dangerous position in which he found himself 
upon his brother; the latter, in his turn, threw 
it upon the Holstein noblemen that surrounded 
him; and these, again, made a scapegoat of 
Junker Slenitz. Nearer and nearer came the 
danger; the din of the battle and the cries of 
the combatants began to be distinctly audible ; 
already an uneasy movement among the infantry 
had commenced, and fugitives were seen run- 
ning, leaping, wading through the water on 
both sides of the road, and crying for help. 
The Duke then, first of all, ventured to pro- 
nounce the disgraceful word. 

‘* We must retire out of this cursed trap to- 
wards Meldorp,” said he; ‘and when we get 
upon dry land we will again make a stand and 
receive our audacious enemy.” 

With tears of rage in their eyes the brothers 
then turned their horses’ heads, leaving their 





staff and half the cavalry behind them to sup-| 


port the infantry, and to hold the enemy in 


their way so far forward. With great difficulty 
they penetrated through the dense masses of 
cavalry and the crowd of baggage waggons; and 
it was only reverence for their rank that opened 
to them a passage which was afterwards closed 
against thousands of fugitives. 

As soon as the King and the Duke had de- 
parted, the Holstein and Danish leaders who 
remained behind endeavoured to restore some 
degree of order, so as to be able to repulse the 
enemy—who were neither formidable in point of 
number nor in point of tactics—or at least to 
effect a less disgraceful retreat. But in vain! 
Courage, presence of mind, discipline—all was 
lost, and replaced by an irresistible panic: the 

heavens above, the faithless ocean on both 
sides, in front the furious enemy. In this last 
direction alone it was possible to make way, yet 
it was the most dangerous of all. Cavalry, 
infantry, artillery, officers, men, mingled pell- 
mell in one inextricable mass, fell, stumbled 
over, trampled down each other, until at 
length, the: deep ditches seemed less dan- 
gerous than the road. Many voluntarily 
jumped into these, many more were involun- 
tarily precipitated into them, and endeavoured 
to save their lives by wading and swim- 
ming. But the Ditmarshers, observing that 
many of their destined victims were escaping 
them in this way, now hurried along the em- 
bankments that lined the ditches, and dispatched 
the stragglers with their long spears; or, when 
this process seemed to them too slow, they would 
leap in masses across the ditch, and force the 
serried ranks of the helpless soldiers over into 
the opposite ditch, where they were received by 
other Ditmarshers with blows and thrusts. Like 
spiders darting to and from the flies caught in 
their web, drawing their meshes closer and closer 
- round them, and dealing blow upon blow with 
their long and formidable teeth, the Ditmarshers 
darted to and fro among the pent-up invaders, 
swinging themselves across the ditches and back 
again, with so much the greater power and 
agility, as, following Isebrand’s example, they 
had all by this time thrown off their breast- 
plates, helmets, and shields—for they no longer 
stood in need of defending themselves, all that 
they had to do was to attack and cut down. 

The very numerical strength of the Royal 
army, on which the hopes of success were so 
confidently grounded, was the chief cause of 
its destruction. Had it been less numerous, its 
movements would have been less hampered, and 
order might have been more easily restored after 
the first panic; the commanders, leaders, as well 
as subordinates, would have been seen, heard, 
and obeyed. As it was, nothing was seen but 


the danger of death on all sides—nothing heard 
but the groans of the wounded and the tumul- 
tuous shouts of the victors—nothing obeyed but 
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the inspirations of blind terror. The smallest 
number fell by the spears of the Ditmarshers; 


check should they really succeed in fighting’ by far the greater number were drowned in the 


ditches, or trampled to death by their own 
horses, or by their comrades in arms. 

In the midst of the general panic, there were, 
however, many instances of noble self- possession, 
and manly disregard of danger; and among 
those who distinguished themselves. most by 
their valour were General Hans Ahlefeldt and 
about fifty Danish and Holstein noblemen, who 
rallied round him and the proud Dannebrog, 
which had been entrusted te his care, and which 
for three hundred years had been the banner of 
the realm. The resistance offered by this 
handful of brave men saved the lives of some 
thousand fugitives, and the honour of the order of 
nobles, but not the time-honoured standard of 
the Danes. One of its defenders fell after ano- 
ther, and last of all fell Hans Ahlefeldt himself 
under the sinking banner. At that very moment, 
the Counts of Oldenburg, with a small detach- 
ment of cavalry, were working their way for- 
ward to his rescue; but it was too late, and 
soon the young Counts were separated from their 
followers and surrounded. Seeing that further 
resistance was vain, the eldest cried out, 
‘‘ Brave Ditmarshers, ask what ransom you may 
choose for our lives—we are the Counts of 
Oldenburg !’—*“‘ And we,”’ answered Isebrand, 
‘‘we are the peasants of Ditmarshen, and we 
have no time to make prisoners to-day.”” With 
these words he ran his spear into the young 
Count’s breast—his brother fell by his side. 

The battle was at an end. Before noon, the 
great, splendidly-appointed army, the like of 
which Holstein had never seen before, was cut 
down or dispersed ; one fourth only of its num- 
ber ever saw their homes again. The whole of 
Holstein, the whole of Denmark, was filled with 
terror and grief; in both countries there was 
hardly one noble family that had not lost father, 
brother, or sons. In vain did they offer mag- 
nificent ransoms—the Ditmarshers, more cruel 
than the slayer of Hector, refused to deliver up 
the bodies of the fallen. They were left to rot 
unburied, or to be devoured by birds of prey and 
other wild animals; the bleached bones were 
heaped up on each side of the road between 
Meldorp and Hemmingsted. For many years 
they lay there as a token of the humiliation of 
the mighty and the triumph of the lowly. 

Over the lifeless ruins of the Royal army the 
Ditmarshers continued ; Pane wv ae 
Leaning his bleeding against the w 0 
a waggon, lay Ebbe Geed, his cloven shield and 
shattered h at his side. Isebrand 
by, and at once recognised him. ‘ Thanks for 
past courtesies, Sir Knight,” said he hastily. 
‘‘ Better would it have been for you had you 
“raat a advice. But I owe you a service: 
if you think you can bear it, I will try to 
you under ter.” Hardly were the 
over his lips, before a halberd fell with 


Hi 
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aim upon the wounded man’s head, and a wild 
voice shouted, “Knight's blood is not better 
than Count’s blood; the shorter the pain the 
better!” 

At length the Ditmarshers reached the bag- 
gage train. All the waggons were deserted ; 
not a living soul was found near them—long 
before the battle was ended, all had fied to- 
wards Meldorp. This town also was empty 
and deserted; the ladies and the garrison had 
gained the Holstein frontiers before the Dit- 
marshers arrived. Some of the latter followed 
their traces, but having failed to overtake them, 
turned back when they had reached the fron- 
tiers and rejoined their countrymen, who by this 
time had brought all the waggons up to Mel- 
dorp. The booty was immense: the whole of 
the war treasury, the King’s and the Duke’s 
plate, costly furniture and splendid dresses, des- 
tined for the expected revelry after the victory 
in Heide and Lunden; the money chests of a 
great many private persons, whose speculative 
genius had induced them to carry funds with 
them, in order to be able at once to enter into 
commercial negotiations with the plundering 
soldiers. But most prized of all in the first 
moment of victory, was the immense supply of 
provisions and drinkables of all kinds, some 
waggons having been found laden with poultry 
ready plucked and trussed ; others with haunches 
of venison and other game, larded and ready for 
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‘and nobles, but by simple peasants, was the 
festivity celebrated, for which all these 
things had been prepared. In the richly-deco- 
rated halls, where, the previous night, the 
brilliant nobles of Denmark and Holstein were 
treading graceful court-dances with stately 
dames and lovely damsels, there the square- 
| built marsh peasant now footed it merrily in jig 
and reel with plump, rosy-cheeked peasant 
‘maidens, all clad for the nonce in strange splen- 
‘dour: hats with plumes, golden chains, costly 
knee-bands, and knightly scarfs. In sportive 
‘mockery, they addressed each other by the titles 
of Dukes, Counts, and Barons, in conformity 
with their unwonted magnificence. 

Reimer, at whose hand Hans Ahlefeldt had 
fallen, was greeted as Field-marshal and Knight 
of the Dannebrog; Wolf Isebrand was called 
‘Count of Oldenburg; and none were less than 
‘Junker. The unknown instruments, found 
-among the rest of the booty, were performed on 
by native musicians, whose knowledge went no 
further than to the treatment of drums and fifes, 
and who drew from them an amount of discord 
which seemed only to add to the wild merriment 
of the moment. The long tables, covered with 
the richest damask cloths, glittered with gold 
and silver, and cut crystal, and were inundated 
with costly wines. Glass after glass was drunk 
to the eternal liberty of Ditmarshen. 

Such was the night that followed the never- 


the’ spit; others with boiled hams, and others | to-be-forgotten seventeenth day of February, of 


with pastry, beer, rich wines, old mead, c. 
Not in Heide, but in Meldorp ; not by Princes ' 


ithe year 1500. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE BROWN TOWN. 

Uvon the side of a gently-sloping hill, rising | allotted to one generation had passed away ere 
about two hundred feet above the level of the!I saw it again. When Napoleon was waging 
brook in the vale below, reposes the Brown Town | the desperate war with adversity—when the 
—brown as the back of a partridge, yet dappled | fields of Lutzen and Bautzen, and the rout of 
here and there with a blueish-grey tint upon the! Leipsic, had taught the banded nations how to 





sides of some of the least ancient of the buildings 
of which it is made up. The soil of the sur- 
rounding district is of a uniform whitish brown ; 
the stone fences that bound the fields and en- 
closures (for there are but very few hedges to be 
seen), built of a kind of broken shale, quarried 
everywhere at the roadside, are of the same 
sober tint. The houses roofed with a stone of 
similar appearance and character, and the walls, 
substantially built up of a like material—all are 
brown ; and it would not be easy for anyone to 
persuade me that the inhabitants are not brown 
to boot, sceing that brown smock-frocks, brown 
basin-shaped hats, and sun-browned faces are 
the property of nine-tenths of those that make 
bas appearance. 

t is a very tong time ago since T first saw the 
Brown Town, and more than the period usually 


crush him, poor I, a mamma’s darling, was 
| packed off to a boarding-school at the Brown 
'Town. Well do I remember the day, and the 
| misgivings I had, in spite of all the fine things 
that were said of the pleasures that awaited me, 
that something was not as it should be. My 
mother’s tears, as she kissed me, at parting, did 
not harmonise with the assumed vivacity of the 
rest of the household ; but at eight years of age 
one is not much given to speculate upon discre- 
_pancies, and I may confess, without much risk 
lof being charged with singularity, that the 
thought of twenty shining shillings in my 
pocket, and the ponderous plum-cake whic 

I had scen crammed into my box, Pem- 
porta, as the French say, above every other 
consideration. I enjoyed my inside ride of 
four-score miles, and counted my shillings fill, 








tired of the amusement, and almost doubtful of 
the reality of my wealth, I half fancied they 
were so many shankless buttons—(for shillings 
in those days had neither heads nor tails). An 
old gentleman in the coach assured me they 
were and gave me a three-shilling 
piece, with a great head of George III. upon it, 
to add to my stock. Further, he bought whole 
baskets of wood-strawberries, from the peasant 
girls who besieged the coach as it toiled up a 
long hill through a forest ; these he gave me to 
eat, and paid for my dinner at the inn, and plied 
me with more wine than was proper for me— 
and made me talk, and tell him everything I 
knew about everybody, and especially my 
ts, and brother, and five sisters. I thought 
travelling was the finest thing in the world, and 
probably never enjoyed myself more in my life 
than in that, my first day’s coaching. Alas! 
for the dismal contrast that awaited me at the 
school in the Brown Town. I was set down 
with my boxes at the schoolmaster’s gate, just 
before sunset, and taken up into the school- 
room by a country serving-maid. Here, in a 
dirty, bar1.-like room, with rough flooring, slant- 
ing ceiling, and casemented windows, I found 
myself alone, being the first arrival. It was 
the beginning of sorrows, which soon settled 
thick and fast in my path. Three weary and 
miserable years of my childhood I passed in 
that joyless place, starving, fighting, and hic- 
heec-hoc-ing it. My shillings passed into the 
possession of the bigger boys, who dared to 
break {bounds and spend them, exacting about 
ninety per cent. for the risk. Being the youngest 
of the troop, I became the general fag; but 
I. rebelled furiously, and fought a hundred 
battles before my spirit was broken, which it 
was effectually in the end. At length two 
brothers, younger than myself, appeared, and I 
got a little respite—and, what was of infinite 
‘consolation to me, a friend. Sympathy alle- 
viated the daily disasters we had to undergo. 
Want of food was the worst. We told each 
other our dreams, and, strange as it may appear, 
these were almost uniformly of bread—great 
crusts of bread, and sometimes visionary lumps 
of cheese. Our ideal of happiness was the 
satisfaction of our eyer-gnawing hunger! The 
birch was the next great terror. Horsing was 
the rule for everything. The first thing in the 
morning the black-book was read over, and the 
delinquents ranged in gloomy order to reap the’ 
rewards of the previous day’s transgressions. 
The flogging would sometimes occupy half an 
hour, and was always administered before 
breakfast,—an arrangement adopted by the 
pedagogue avowedly because “‘ exercise in the 
morning was good for his chest.” But the 
ogging was nothing to the want of food. I 
would have borne an hour’s cudgelling for 
the sake of a erust of half-a-pound. But I 
cannot go over the history of these years: 





the detail would fill a volume. At Christmas. 
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the school was closed for six weeks, and the 
boys went home—all but myself. This was the 
bitterest woe of all. Day after day I wandered 
about the deserted school-room, or sat crouching 
over a spark of fire, scorching my knees, my 
shoulders freezing the while. Then set in a 
fall of snow such as has never since been seen in 
Britain. Opposite the school-room window was 
a flat-roofed shed, where I marked the gradual 
accumulation of the snow until it had reached 
a height of twelve fair feet, without drift. The 
land was everywhere covered to that height, on 
the average. The London coaches crawled into 
the town, through a lane of snow excavated in 
the middle of the road, ten or twelve hours be- 
hind the appointed time ; and the horses often 
fell dead with exhaustion on the ice-bound soil. 

{ got on betterduring the second “‘half.”” I had 
made friends in the holidays by rambling about 
the town, and had found admirers for a monster 
man of snow which I had built in the play-ground. 
An old maiden lady, who lived opposite the 
school, took a fancy to me, and sent for me every 
week, and stuffed me to my heart’s content, and 
filled my pockets with eatables when I left her 
house; but she was often sick for weeks toge- 
ther, and then 1 was not invited. At the end of 
two years my eldest sister came to see me: | 
did‘ not know her: even the sound of the voice 
I had loved so well was strange to me: but she 
brought letters from my parents, and presents 
from my brother and sisters, and made me 
thrice happy by her gentle talk—of home, and 
events at home. Her report of the school was 
not very favourable, yet | stayed there another 
year, at the end of which time I had fought my 
way into consideration, and was fast becoming 
as great a tyrant as those under whose des- 
potism I had suffered so much. At length (Oh 
happy day !) the hour of my departure arrived, 
and I left the school and the Brown Town; and 
1 heartily hoped it was for ever. 

A quarter of a century passed away, when I 
began to entertain a wish to see it again; and a 
dozen years more rolled on before an opportunity 
presented itself of imdulging that wish. At 
length, one fine morning in September, 54, 
I started by railway for A ,am wn, 
distant about seventeen miles from the Brown 
Town; trusting to chance for a further con- 
veyance, or willing to welcome the contingency 
of a long walk if none were to be obtained. 
Leaving my carpet-bag at the ‘ Jolly Brewers,” 
I set out, on arriving at A about noon, to 
see the town, and to make inquiries as to the 
means of getting te my destination. It being 
Saturday, the town was busy and bustling with 
the activity of the market, where everything 
was selling, amidst an undefinable noise and 
uproar. Ploughs, harrows, and raral imple- 
ments of all sorts; ponderous eart-horses with 
old-man visages, long elliptic noses, and pendulovis 
lips; oxen, sheep, and pigs; choice Iusciows 
fruit, earthenware, books and stationery, clocks 
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and watches, ready-made clothes, baskets and 
hampers of all varieties, household furniture and 
hardware—such were the staples of the market, 
crammed together pell-mell on the ground in 
the open air. 

After repeated inquiries among the towns- 
people, I found that the only conveyance to the 
Brown Town was a covered country cart, which 
would start at half-past three, and arrive, pro- 
bably, at eight o’clock. I resolved to try this, 
as there was nothing better; and having engaged 
with the driver, and deposited my bag in his 
machine, I completed my survey of the town, 
and then returned to the ‘‘ Jolly Brewers’ to dine 
at the market ordinary. The company consisted 
of over thirty small farmers and cattle-dealers, 
frequenters of the market, whose remarks and con- 
versation, more singular than profound, showed 
that if the schoolmaster was abroad they had 
not much profited by his travels. After dinner 
came an inundation of “ gin-tickle’ in “ four- 
penn’orths,” under the influence of which the 
ideas of the company became much less lucid, 
and not being myself in a ‘“ concatenation 
accordingly,’ I could not profit by their 
conversation; so 1 went to look after the 
vehicle, which ought by this time to have stood 
at the door ready to start. There were no signs 
of it, however; and it was not till a full hour 
after time that it made its appearance, the driver 
observing, in answer to my complaint of delay, 
that he was not bound to time, and that he 
should not start till he had a fair load. The 
bells were chiming five as we crawled out of 
A : the sun shining clearly threw the 
long tree-shadows across the white road; and 
soon coming to a gentle declivity, we ambled 
along merrily enough for a mile or two. We 
had seven passengers, besides a fair quantum of 
goods, and one stout horse, who, whatever his 
merits, seemed to know perfectly well that he 
had a long drag before him, and that it was no 
use to make any pretensions to despatch. He 
stopped instinctively at every public-house on 
the road—at one (where we took tea at sixpence 
a head) for the best part of an hour. Here we 





witnessed the performances of a conjuror, a 
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moon appeared through the clouds, and gave us 
the benefit of her welcome face: the stout horse 
caught scent of his stable, and dashed out with 
new vigour; and now, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, I again saw the Brown Town, lying 
asleep in the moonlight, and tranquil as any 
world-forsaken city of the desert. 

I awoke early the next morning, and starting 
from my couch, drew aside the window-curtains, 
There was the old scene before me, with pre- 
cisely the same forms and hues as it bore five- 
and-thirty years ago. Far in the blue distance 
the long chain of the Cotswold Hills cut clearly 
against the sky. The scattered farms and 
homesteads lay all in their old places: there was 
the dribbling brook where I used to fish for 
minnows, a pin for a hook; and there the 
orchard, whose fruitso often tempted my hunger. 
I recognised every house in the street opposite 
my window, and more than half of the names of 
the in-dwellers. Nothing was gone—nothing 
added—very little (to appearance) changed. I 
dressed, and walked out in the calm Sunday 
morning air; and strolled through the three 
streets that make up the little town. All ap- 
peared just as it was in the days so long passed, 
with the exception that everything had grown 
incredibly small and mean, ‘“ Is it possible,” 
thought I, “that that can be our old play- 
ground, where we played cricket and pri- 
soner’s base, and flew kites?’  ‘‘Could 
forty boys ever have run riotous with free- 
dom in that paltry paddock?’ Yet so it 
was. ‘The change was in me—not in the old 
locality. But I felt glad the place was no longer 
a school—and pleased to see that at the window 
of the little room in which I so often cried my- 
self to sleep, monthly roses were blowing, and 
the swallows had built in the eaves above. 
After breakfast I went to the old brown church, 
with its square brown tower. I found the 
graves thicker than of old—but few new grave- 
stones—hardly one: there was no memorial of 
the new population of death—for a reason 
which will presently appear. I entered the 
church, and was shown into a well-cushioned 
pew. An interesting place is an old, time-worn 


fellow-passenger, who kindly volunteered the | country church. Queer grotesque heads of mon- 
display of his talents to amuse us while the | keys or devils (I can’t say which) grinned out 


horse took his feed and rest. 


our route it was dark as midnight, but no one | 
The 
driver volunteered a song, and without waiting | 
for a show of hands, roared out ‘‘ A southerly | 


suggested making any extra exertion. 


When we resumed | upon me from shadowy recesses; monumental 


brasses, crammed with abbreviated Latin in 
old-fashioned capital letters, stuck into the 
walls, or riveted against the mouldering 
pillars, some buttered, bulged, and black with 


wind and a cloudy sky,’”’ at the top of his voice. | age or rust, others polished and shining, were 


This was followed by ‘‘ Where’s the harm in| 


that?” from a peripatetic dealer in hats, who 


insisted upon giving it twice over, for some 
A pretty young | 


reason which has escaped me. 
girl sung a ballad; and an Oxford gyp, out for 
a holiday, bawled “‘ Tally-ho,” with a voice that 
made the echoes ring again. I began to fear 
that the morning would find us still in the cart 
upon this interminable road. At length the 





plentifully sprinkled through the building. 
Images carved in wood and painted in the 
colours of life, with draperies of the fashions of 
by-gone centuries, the vere effigies of long-buried 
benefactors of the town, looked down from their 
places of honour with a gravity not very pro- 
ductive of reverence. The service began, as the 
bell ceased tolling; but I listened in vain for 
the organ, the exquisite tones of which had won 
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my heart when a child; there it stood, as in’ quarters, and stay at his farm; and he sent off 
times past, but in dumb show. On returning! at once to my fnend’s for my luggage, and in- 
tomy friend’s house I found, on inquiry, that the | stalled me, willy-nilly, in his own nook— 
endowed salary for an organist being only ten} ‘‘ Your father’s son,’”’ said he, “ shan’t put his 


‘their little pipes, and sung at intervals during 


pounds a year, would not pay a resident per- | 
former; and that since the death of old B——, | 
who had played it for more than fifty years, it 
was only occasionally used, as there was no one 
in the town musician enough to manage it. 
After dinner my friend accompanied me 
round the town, and pointed out what alter- | 
ations had taken place during the last quarter | 
ot a century. They were so few or unimpor- | 
tant that all but one would have escaped my 
notice; that one was the removal of an old oak 
tree that had stood for centuries in the centre of | 
the town, and which had been felled to make | 
room for a square stone building that did the 
duty of market-house and town-hall. I could 
hardly think it an improvement. ‘‘ Where are 
the May-games held now?” I asked—‘‘I used 
to see the old oak dangling with garlands to the 
ground, and his branches swarming with merry 
lads, while the dancers were tripping it below.” 
‘We have had no May-games to speak of for 
the last thirty years,” said my companion; ‘‘ we 
have three times the number of poor that we 
had when you were a child; but the dancers 
have disappeared.’’—‘‘ There are changes in the 
Brown Town, then;” thought I. 

There was rival music in the church in the 
evening: when the hymn was ended, a couple 
ofredbreasts (the descendants of a pair that took 
sanctuary in the building long years ago, and 
had peopled it with songsters ever since) set up 





the whole service, always responding directly to 
the voices of the singers. The impudent fellows 
flew close to the minister’s nose, and perched 
upon the pews among the people, and showed 
plainly enough that they held undisputed pos- 
session of the place. J understood that even in 
the depth of winter they never slept during 
service (more than I would assert concerning the 
squire), but always roused up, and made them- 
selves both to be seen and heard so soon as the ' 








foot under any man’s table but mine, in this 
town, that 1’m determined.”’ Pleasant talk I 
had with the farmer, and pleasant rides in the 
farmer’s gig, and pleasant rambles with the 


|farmer’s gun and capital dogs. The old gen- 


tleman would not shoot himself, but led me to 
the precise spots among the turnips, where the 
coveys lay—and pleasant eating we found them 
at supper time. 

I often left the farmer's house and sallied 
forth alone. Long walks I took, and longer 
rides—in one of which I actually stumbled upon 
Hogs Norton, the veritable Hogs Norton, where 
it is said the pigs play upon the organ; a saying 
which I found to be perfectly veracious—the 
pigs (in which the place abounds) playing there, 
as they do wherever they go, upon the organ 
(nasal) in a manner most unequivocal, and more 
natural than it is satisfactory to a musical ear. 

In the course of my foot-rambles in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Brown Town, 1 came 
upon the workhouse, a large new building stand- 
ing on a rising ground abont half a mile from the 
town ; and was courteously invited by the matron 
to enter and inspect it. I did so; and was soon 
convinced that, however excellent anything may 
be, it is possible to have too much of it. Clean- 
liness is said to be next to godliness; but it is 
possible to be clean as well as righteous over- 
much. The entire place appeared to me to be 
scrubbed into a state of inveterate diseomfort. 
No trace of human contact was visible upon a 
single square inch of the building, either on 
walls, floors, or furniture. The beds were all 
taken to pieces, the linen, blankets, and coverlets 
folded and pressed to the shapes of a draper’s 


| wares. The paved stonesof the long passages were 


cleaner than they ever lay in their native quarry: 
the very timbers had lost their natural hues, 
and were blanched to the pallor of snow by the 
reiterated application of soap, lees, and scrub- 
bing-brush. I saw no adult in the building 


church was lighted up. | save the resident officials, all being absent either 

The next morning I strolled alone through | for work or exercise. In the boys’-school were 
the neighbourhood, and tried to ascertain what | a dozen unfortunates from six to ten years of 
havoc death had made during the long interval; age, who were boggling through a chapter in 
of my absence. Most of the old names were|the Testament. ‘he girls’-school was more 
there still; but, as might be expected, borne by | numerously attended, and the pupils were older 
hew generations. Yet there was old Charley | and much farther advanced: some of them read 
B still selling his pies and tarts, as he had | in a manner that would have done credit to any 
done when pies aud tarts were an clysium to us| teacher, and their specimens of writing were 
hungry boys at school: and there was oldj excellent. Water, of which I could not help 
R——, the barber, with hand still steady enough | thinking too free a use was made, was pumped 
to shave, in the same little room of seven feet | into every room in the building by an idiot, 








square—the only epoch in whose existence was 
the mounting a new pole some ten years ago. I 
called on farmer P——, whose grandfather’ s great 
grandfather owned and tilled the land yet owned 
and tilled by their worthy descendant. Nothing 
would suit him but that I must shift my 








whom. I saw toiling at the pump with a look of 
unmingled satisfaction, the more remarkable as 
his was the only merry face there. 

The farmer told me everything relating to 
the Brown Town. He had been Mayor, and 
would be again in his turn; for there was never 
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life or strife enough for an election there, and | always thus.” “No,” said the farmer, “there’s 
so they managed the matter by rotation, all the|a deal of difference since the London coaches 
respectable traders coming to the honour in their | went off the road, and the George Inn was shut 
turn, (if they had paid up their rates, be it) up.” These few words restored to my mind’s 
understood). I had observed that the town was eye the image of things as they had once 
lighted with gas, but had not scen the gas-fac- | been. The George Inn was the pride of the place 
tory anywhere. The farmer told me it was in ere railways had netted the land. Where now are 
the ail siveit~thet it was under the sole care | the crowds of ostlers, grooms, waiters, waiting- 
of Dick B——, who farmed the business, light- | maids, and stable-boys? Gonc—never to return ; 
ing the town for ten shillings a weck and two/ and nothing left in their place but an ale-house, 
bushels of coal measured out to him every! without guests, and a covered cart that travels 
morning. It was thought he made a comfort- | seventeen miles in five hours anda half. This 
able thing of it, with the help of a wheel-chair | solved many of my perplexities. The truth is, 
if which he dragged about a few invalid ladies | that the Brown Town is going gradually to de- 
at a shilling an hour. The Brown-towners have | cay, through the very means that have advanced 
no notion of allowing their gas to burn to waste, | other places in the ranks of civilisation and im- 
and not only do not light it at all on moonlight | portance. The grass grows green on the old 
nights, but turn it off punctually every night! London road, which was once the grand artery 
at eleven o’clock, when, as the farmer observed, | of life and activity to the place. Distant more 
all honest folks are a-bed, and there is no fun in| than a dozen miles from the nearest railway, 
burning gas for the accommodation of the rogues.| they have not sufficient encouragement for a 

The police establishment I found to be on a| better conveyance than a cart; and, conse- 
similarly economic footing, the whole force con- | quently, they are farther off than ever from the 
sisting of one policeman and a quarter of a su-| centre of civilisation, while all the rest of the 
perintendent—the latter functionary having | world is nearer. The results are a vast increase 








three other brown towns to inspect, all lying 
within a circle of ten miles diameter. One day, 
during my stay, there was considerable alarm 
excited by the absence of the policeman, who 
had gone off to a cricket-match. Three sus- 
picious-looking characters were seen to enter the 
town; it was supposed they were from Forest 
Fair, and it was hoped they would pass quietly 
through ; but a spy having dogged them into a 
beer-shop, and the afternoon advancing before 
they showed signs of moving, a messenger was 
mounted and despatched to the cricket-ground 
-n search of the strayed policeman, who happily 
returned just in time to meet the parties making 
their exit from the town—to the great relief 
and satisfaction of certain terrified spinsters. 

With gas-lights and police-establishment the 
march of modern improvement has halted: in 
the Brown Town there is neither drainage nor a 
regular or even certain supply of water. Floods 
und inundations they have with periodical uni- 
formity, and fevers and death follow in their 
train; but these the inhabitants piously look 
upon as visitations of Heaven, and, submitting 
reverently to the scourge, proclaim their trust 
in Providence—and bury their dead. 

My conversations with the old farmer made 
me by degrees aware of the changes that had 
nctually taken place in the Brown Town— 
changes, it is true, invisible to the eye, for the 
most part, but not the less important. 

I could not at first account for the awful 
silence of the place, even at noon-day: every 
toot-fall echoed from the opposite houses in the 
wide street ; every word spoken sounded like a 
living voice in a city of the dead. You might 
stand at the junction of the three streets, and 
not see three persons at any hour, for five days 
of the week. “Surely,” said I, “it was not 





of the poorer population, while the intelligent 
and enterprising, and all who can afford it, are 
every year moving away to settle in_ the 
large towns or on the route that leads to them. 
Property, of course, depreciates, with the absence 
of those who have the means of purchasing. The 
great house itself, once the mansion of Sir ——, 
a place of mysterious magnificence in my childish 
days, with a handsome entrance-hall, a score of 
good rooms, and an acre of garden, all freehold, 
is now begging for a purchaser at the price of 
five hundred pounds, after standing empty for 
ten years. Houses once the residences of a com- 
fortable and well-doing class, are now tenanted 
by labourers or out-door pensioners of the 
workhouse. The population has hardly increased 
for the last twenty years ; yet the poor are three 
times as numerous; hence the herd of nameless 
graves in the church-yard, a feature foreign to 
the recollections of my childhood. 

The state of literature is on a par with the 
general declension in other matters. One even- 
ing, while the farmer was dozing in the chimney- 
corner, I strolled into the bookseller’s shop, in 
search of something readable, to wile away 
the hours till bed-time. With the exception of 
two or three hundred greasy and dogs’-eared 
novels, the trader’s stock consisted of Bibles, 
prayer-books, hymn- books, and ready-reckoners, 
et hoc genus omne. Not a number, old or new, 
could he produce of any periodical. No Black- 
wood, no Fraser, no Tait, no Quarterly, no 
Monthly, no Chambers. ‘* What! no Chambers, 
too?” said I. ‘No, Sir; Mrs. W , the 
schoolmistress, and Mr. T ver, take 








, the lawy 
it in; but they have it monthly; and I don’t 
get anything but what is ordered, and then onl 
in the monthly parcel; but I have an old boo 
up-stairs which may amuse you ;” and he brought 
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me down “ Psalmanazar’s History of Formosa,” | heard him solemnly aver that he lost by the 
which he assured me was a most interesting | transaction. 
work, and recommended it to my perusal, being} I made the round of the market with the 
evidently convinced that it was no other than farmer, and was pleased to see that the amount 
a piece of veritable history. For want of some- | of business done was considerable. Cattle, corn, 
thing better, I contrived to wile away a few butter, and cheese, went off briskly and at fair 
lazy hours in the examination of this remarkable , prices. Here stood a group of serving-men, and 
piece of imposture. Considering the book a_ there another of servant-maids, dressed in their 
euriosity, I bought and brought it away with me, | best, and waiting to be hired. But all kinds of 
not without a pang of conscience at depriving a| bargains, hiring as well as buying, involve a 
bookless community even of such a volume. , certain amount of tippling—a bargain being no 
By dint of dog and gun, horse and gig, and| bargain in the Brown Town unless and until 
pie-nic parties, I contrived to get over the first!it be duly “wetted.” Thus, of course, the 
five days of the week agreeably enough. On! drunkenness is in proportion to the traffic, and 
Saturday I was awoke early in the morning by | this happening to be a busy time, few of the 
sounds which portended a very different state of | principals could boast of much sobriety as the 
affairs in the town. It was market-day, and all| day wore on. The market was pretty well over 
the world was alive to the importance of the | before four o'clock, and the long rank of vehicles 
hour. From all quarters crowds flocked in as} of every possible construction drawn up in the 
soon as dawn commenced. The shopkeepers} back street for near half a mile in length, grew 
awoke from their week’s lethargy, and noisily | shorter by degrees, as one by one, in rapid suc- 
erecting booths in front of their shops, brought | cession, the boozy occupants trotted off to their 
their stock into the open street. Amidst the | several homes. 
chaffering of bargain-makers, the grunting of| It was time for me also to depart. I had 
swine, the lowing of oxen, and the bleating of | spent a week in the Brown Town, after an ab- 
sheep, the roar of Cheap Jack, whose stentorian | sence of more than an average lifetime—a week 
voice nothing could overpower, was continually | of rural quiet, and not less real, if at times me- 
predominant. Dressed in white pantaloons and|lancholy, enjoyment. After dinner, when the 
slippers, red waistcoat, ample shirt-sleeves, sprig | sun had gone down, and the red harvest moon 
spotted, with a jaunty straw hat bound with a threw a broad light upon the landscape, the 
broad green ribbon—and exalted on the foot-| farmer and I stepped into his gig, and bidding a 
hoard of a high and well-filled cart, he soon) brief adieu to my few friends, and, in all proba- 
attracted the presence of everybody who had bility, a final one to the Brown Town, I was 
nothing better to do, and of many, doubtless, | driven back to A , which we reached after a 
who had. The knave lied with a volubility and delightful rumble over the hard road in a little 
semblance of simplicity that was really astound- ; more than two hours. 
ing; and did more businessinan hour, and reaped, I hear, as I am on the point of sending this 
more profit too, than many an honest man in the paper to press, that the Brown Town is about to 
place had done for the whole week. I saw him be blessed with a branch railway, and that its 
sell articles at four times the price at which portrait, as above delineated, will in a few 
they are hawked about the London streets, and | months be true only in the past tense. 
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NO. VIII.—MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS, BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., PORT LAURBATE.™ 


We have heard that Mr. Tennyson never reads {a race with distinctly critical taculties is an wa- 


any criticism on his own poetry, but have not | doubted fact, and 


been able to make up our minds whether he is 
wise or not in abstaining—if he really does ab- 
stain. It is, however, a very comfortable re- 
flection for a Reviewer of an explosive turn of 
mind, that he may say what he pleases, without | 
tear of hurting the feelings of his author. | 

For ourselves, we confess our faith in Crities | 





as the “ Police of Literature’ is as small as it | 


can well be. We cannot say, without impeach- 
ing the grand scheme, that Literature would be 
better without Critics, because the existence of 








* Moxon, Dover-street, London, 1855. 


in erring Reasoun’s spite, 
One truth is clear—whatever is is right. 
But we often have serious doubts whether our 
current criticism contributes directly to the puri- 
tication and protection of the book-world, though 
we believe there is at least as much honesty and 
good feeling in it as in any other very compound 
product of human thought and feeling, and cir- 
cumstance. It may seem doing service to 


literature to expose showy platitudinarians like 
Tupper and Drawler; but, after all, the ows 
bono is hard to trace. These men and their ¢on- 
| géners have their own set, who believe in them 
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and vote you a blasphemer. They will not be 


disabused ; for the amiable English matron who | 


‘ 
? 


thinks reading a bit of Tupper is as good as say- | 


ing her prayers, must be thrice armed with ig- 
norance, and clad in complete steel of dunce- 


'able, and imitative. 


hood, arrow-proof. And why should she be | 


disabused, let us ask? 


accurate measure of her, however she may | ‘‘ Maud.” 
Tupper | poets that ever lived—tall as Wilson was, and 
She recom-! Croly is,—frightening botanisers when he turns 

They all|up unexpectedly in the woodlands, with pipe 


blunder in apotheosising Tupper. 
does her good—never doubt it. 
mends Tupper to her chéres amis. 
get good out of Tupper. Tupper is a public 
benefactor. Tupper prepares the way for some- 
thing better. Honour to Tupper! Why criti- 
cise him? You and I know his worth to uws— 
let us leave him in peaceabie possession of his 
own sphere of usefulness, and go about our 
business. You and I may have an idea that 
Drawler is a man of good faculties run to seed 
—a man who, possessing (perhaps) capacities 
to realise the dear dream of his youth when 
aspiration was rifest, has sold his birthright for 
the vile pottage of popularity. You and I may 
have this idea; but the “religious” reading 
public would barely catch the drift of our words 
if we were to tell them: and among them 
Drawler has his sphere of usefulness, where he, 
too, is preparing the ground for something better 
than mushroom literature. Let us “digest the 
venom of our spleen though it do split us,” and 
do our own work properly. 

Whether professional critics are or are not of 
use as the ‘“‘ Police of Literature,”’ there can be 
no doubt that they perform a useful labour, 
when, in expounding the products of other 
minds, even imperfectly, they teach general 
readers how to read. If A, reader and writer 
by profession, and perhaps affecting one class of 
reading and writing in particular, gives all the 
other letters of the alphabet from B (Brown) 
to Z (Zetterquist—the only name in London be- 
ginning with that letter which we remember) a 
better knowledge of books than they, non-pro- 


fessional readers, would have been likely to | 


obtain for themselves, and teaches them, even 
through the medium of blunders, that there 
may be more things in small pica and bourgeois 
than were theretofore dreamt of in their philo- 
sophy, A does the State of Letters some ser- 
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1851, we all heard that Mr. Tennyson was or- 
ganising a rifle corps, and effervescing with mar- 
tial enthusiasm. This could surprise no one 
Of course, your truce poet is enthusiastic, excit- 
But Mr. Tennyson has as 
little of the real fighting man in him, we sus- 


Tupper has taken| pect, as the Mr. Bright whom he impales in 


We think of him as one of the tallest 


well “coloured,” hair horrent, perplexed, ob- 
trusive, and a curtosa felicitus verborum hatching 
in his brain. We think of him as a man with 
harsh elements in his character—Veneration 
small, Firmness and Destructiveness large, as a 
phrenologist would say. But we cannot believe 
in his Combativeness. Being Queen Victoria’s 
Laureate, he is obliged to keep a war-trumpet, 
but it is a very defective instrument indeed. A 
War Song, with the name of Alfred Tennyson 
attached, is to our eyes as incongruous as if the 
motto, nemo me impune lacessit, were written 
underneath the ‘‘shrinking mimosa’ in lieu of 
the immemorial thistle of Caledonia. 

And, in point of fact, Mr. Tennyson’s in- 
dwelling demon has known and respected his 
limitations as much as his master would let him. 
Maud is the staple of ‘‘ Maud’’—not war. Alfred 
is crowned poet of a wider empire than Queen 
Victoria’s ; he is Laureate of love, and he knows 
it. He has ‘ fed on honey-dew and drunk the 
milk of Paradise,’ and the savour of that celes- 
tial diet clings to all that comes from his lips. 
‘‘Maud”’ is in truth a love story, slight in 
fabric, told in snatches of melody; on which: is 
engrafted an anti-peace-party moral, neither 
very intelligible, nor very satisfactory, nor very 
opportune. It has been so long delayed that it 
arrives just as the war furore, which has dragged 
us into this miserable ‘great struggle,” is 
abating, and it is by no means of a character to 
relume the fading fire of popular fury. 

If, however, Mr. Tennyson’s bellicose mood 
is a worked-up, factitious mood, superficially 
sympathetic and imitative, neither sincere in 
the highest sense, nor insincere in the lowest, 
there is yet considerable sincerity, as there is 
considerable power, in the idealised cynicism 
which overshadows a great part of ‘‘ Maud.” It 


vice, and earns his bread and cheese, if he does 
reminds us, to be sure, very strongly, of the 


not always get it. 
magnificent Cynic of Chelsea, and makés us 


Here is a new book on our desk—‘“‘ Maud, and } 
other Poems, by Alfred Tennyson ’’—and our | wonder afresh in what quarter of our literature 
we are to go to escape the cropping-out of 


‘‘mission’”’ is to tell you something about it; | 





in fulfilling which mission we shall neither hold 
ourselves bound to criticise nor to refrain from 
criticising. If we feel disposed to say a severe 
thing, we shall say it; relying that Tennyson 
never reads a review of his own poetry—we 
presume he retires, after the publication of a new 
book, to the top of the pillar of his own St. 
Simeon Stylites, in order to be out of the way 
of the omnipresent magazines. 

- At the time of the Anti-Napoleonic furore, in 





Carlylism; but it reads too naturally to permit 
us to say that it is factitious. But the poet who 
is half philosopher, and the philosopher who is 
half poet, have each his own natural guiding- 
star out of the labyrinth of the Everlasting No. 
Mr. Carlyle’s is Force. Mr. Tennyson’s is 
Beauty. In this poem of ‘‘ Maud,” the poet has 
been coquetting with the philosopher’s cynosure; 
and that is his blunder. What measure of con- 
demnation should be meted out to him for it we 
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cannot say, nor does it much matter. ‘‘ Maud’’ is 

what he intended it to be, no doubt, and it will 

have its day, no more, no less, write what we or 

any one else may. But the gentle Pegasus of 
Dora and the Sleeping Prince has not been 

successful in trying to clothe his neck with | 
thunder; and the “ most timid lady,” may still | 
ride him, without starting at his ha-ha to the 
trumpets. That is clear. 

What is not clear is the philosophy which, | 
finding from the newspapers, and the way the | 
money goes, and the Lancet Analytical Commis- | 
sion’s Report, that things are not what they 
ought to be after thirty years’ peace, decides 
impromptu for a bloody and mole-blind war, as_ 
the most efficacious remedy. Why should the 
storming of the Redan cure the adulteration of | 
pickles? The sacking of Kertch with consider-_ 
able brutality tend to lessen the number of 
brutes of husbands at home? How should the | 
blockade of the Baltic shut out Coculus Indicus 
from the cellar of the publican, or alum from the 
kneading-trough of the baker? Why should a 
treble income-tax and dear provisions lessen the 
‘‘thirst for gold?’’ In reply, we get figures of 
speech, but never a syllogism; in fact, as we 
have hinted before in these papers, the syllogism 
is virtually abolished in our literature, and our 
reasoning is as spasmodic as our poetry. War 
stirs men’s blood, makes them feel their want of 
eachother, intensifies national feeling, and so on. 
There is something in all this, no doubt; but 
suppose Mr. Bright, Mr. George Combe, and 
Miss Harriet Martineau should club together, 
and prove that the evils we deplore in our 
‘‘ peaceful’ condition are the necessary work- 
ing-out of the bad feelings engendered in the 
last war—that even yet another generation may 
be required to work them off altogether—and 
that we, husbands and fathers of to-day, are trans- 
mitting to our children in diseased brains a legacy 
of incalculable mischief, all through ¢Ats war? The 


war may teach us facts we ought to know,—it has | 


done so ; for instance, the difficulties experienced 
in recruiting in the manufacturing districts, 
bring to light the physical depreciation of part 
of our population. It may lead to exposures of 
the imbecilities of State-craft, and stimulate 
thought and feeling in particular directions—it 
has done so. But what then? A new fire of 
London might lead to better sewerage and well- 
constructed dwellings; but where is the en- 
thusiast who will lay a train from Pudding-lane 
to Pie-corner to throw a forced light on Sanitary 
questions? If a quarrel were to arise between 
the Bench of Bishops and the Royal College of 
Surgeons, a pitched battle between them might 
disclose new facts, stimulate thought and feeling, 
and make us feel our need of surgeons if not of 
bishops,—but who will write a pamphlet recom- 
mending that very remote eventuality? ‘‘ What,” 
said Napoleon to the Engineers, ‘‘ What is the 
best hydraulic machine?” ‘Sire, that depends 





upon circumstances.” ‘‘That is not the ques- 
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tion. What is the best hydraulic machine?” 
‘‘But, Sire, if nature supplies the moving 
power?” ‘Again, I ask, what is the best 
hydraulic machine?” “Sire, taking the quea- 
tion abstractedly, the steam-engine.” ‘ Make 
me a steam-engine, and let us hear no more 
about it.” In the spirit in which Napoleon 


asked about a hydraulic machine, we would 
ask, Is war a good thing or a bad? 


Taking the 
question abstractedly, it is bad. We say, then, 
if any man comes forward to say or sing that 
the slaughter of 30,000 Englishmen in the 
Crimea tends to prevent women poisoning their 
babies, for the sake of the burial fees, in Bir- 


-mingham, he is bound to show cause, and not 


bewilder our notions of morals and of lexico- 
graphy by calling thirty years of intermitted 
war (absolute peace we have not had during that 
interval) a ‘‘long, long canker of peace.” If 
things are to go on at this rate, and metaphor is 
to grow laxer every day, we may expect before 
we lay down our critical pen, to have to chro- 
nicle the “‘ brutal bane of Beneficence,” and the 
‘blasting tornado of Piety.” 

The machinery of ‘‘ Maud” is very much like 
that of an ordinary three-volume novel. There 
is a misanthropic, or quasi-misanthropic solitatre 
who has 

—— nobody with him at sea but himself, 

and entertains unamiable views of things in 
general. There is a beautiful young creature 
of whom we learn little more definite than that 
she has a “little head sunning over with curls, 
and a sensitive nose with the least little aquiline 
curve.” There is comparative poverty on the 
side of the gentleman; wealth, position, luxu- 
rious surroundings, on the side of the lady. 
There are love passages which become accom- 
plished facts only after much resistance on the 
part of the gentleman,—resistance not to ad- 
vances on the lady’s part, but to the “ cruel 
madness of love’ as it grows upon him. There 
is an obnoxious, perfumed popinjay of a brother, 
playfully nicknamed ‘the Sultan,’ who treats 
the lover very superciliously ; and a “* padded’”’ 
peer who makes him jealous. There succeed a 
duel, a flight, death of the brother and Maud, 
flight of the lover, his madness, and his going 
to the wars. Curtain drops, leaving you in a 
mystified, unsatisfactory state of mind, saying, 
‘‘in words of one syllable’ —‘ Al-fred is a bad 
boy,” and wondering what makes Alfred so in- 
veterate against ‘‘ padding.” In the celebrated 
New Timon war, did he not call Bulwer “the 
padded man?’ What’s Hecuba to him or he 
to Hecuba? If people like padding, let them 
pad; it does not perturb the solar system, and 
it makes good for trade. 

Laborious as the Laureate is, he is fully aware 
that he is deficient in concentration, and ual 
to a sustained theme. ‘‘ Maud” is put in 
a form which will embarrass readers with old- 
fashioned notions; and we suspect, if it had 
come from any one but Mr. Tennyson, it would 
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have been ruthlessly condemned as the newest | 
spasmodic innovation. We personally should | 
not complain of a poem in twenty-six sections, | 
the whole poem being only a hundred pages 
long, if the sections taken separately were good, 
and there were complete fusion in the composi- 
tion. But in both these particulars there is 
much to complain of in ‘‘ Maud.” | 

When the story opens, the hero is living in a) 
manner very unfavourable to wholesome feeling | 
and correct views of society—sick and sullen | 
after the first grief for the death of his father 
and his mother :— 

Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood, 

Where I hear the dead at mid-day moan, 
And the shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse, 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 
When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About its echoing chambers wide, 

Till a morbid hate and horror have thrown 
Off a world in which I have hardly mixt, 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt 

On a heart half-turned to stone. 

We infer that his mother died of a broken 
heart for his father, and we have the story of 
hts death, and get our first glimpse of “ the 
Hall” in some rather powerful, rugged verses— 
I hate the dreadful hollow, behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red 


breath, 
The red-ribbed ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 


And Echo there, whatever is asked her, answers 
“ Death.” 

For there, in the ghastly pit, long since, a body was 
found, 

His who had given me life. O Father! O God! was 
it well ? 

Mangled, and flattened, and crush’d, and dinted into the 
ground ; 


There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 


Did he fling himself down? Whoknows? Fora great 
speculation had failed, 

And ever he muttered and maddened, and ever wanned 
with despair, 

And out he walked, when the wind, like a broken world- 
ling, wailed, 

And the flying gold of the ruined woodlands drove 
through the air. 


I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were 
stirr’d 

By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trailed, by a whis- 
per’d fright, 

And my pulses closed their gates with a shock on my 
heart, as I heard 

The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shudder- 
ing night. 

Villainy somewhere ! 
lains all. 


Who is it says that? Emerson says, he knew 

‘‘one’’ that was accustomed to say, ‘‘ Mankind 

is a d——d humbug.” 

Not he: his honest fame should at least by one be main- 
tained : 

But oo old man, now lord of the broad estate and the 

Dropp'd off, gorged, from a scheme that had left us flaccid 
and dram’d. 


Whose? One says, we are vil- 
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Here we begin t see that privaté retribution 
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will form an element in the story. By an illo- 
gical transition, we get in the next place some 
harsh declamation, nof poetry, concerning the 


“blessings of peace.” It is natural that the verse 
-here should be rugged, but surely the scansion 
intersects the sense too frequently in the follow- 
‘ing powerful, and powerfully disagreeable and 
_and inconsequential couplets :— 


Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? We have 
made them a curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its 
Own ; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on its own 


hearthstone. 


But these are the days of advance, the works of the men 
of mind, 
When who but a fool would have faith ina tradesman’s 
ware or his word ? 
Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a 
kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 


Sooner or later I, too, may passively take the print 
Of the golden age—why not? I have neither hope 
nor trust ; 
May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? We are 
ashes and dust. 


Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone 
by, 
When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each 
sex, like swine, 
When only the ledger lives, and when not only all men 
lie ; 
Peace in her vineyard—yes!—but a company forges 
the wine. 


And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled 
wife, 
While chalk, and alum, and plaster are sold to the poor 
for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of 
life. 


And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villanous centre- 
bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the bush of the moonless 
nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as 
he sits 
To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 


When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial 
fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s 


bones, 
Is it peace or war? better, war! loud war by land and 
by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred 
thrones. 


If we ask Mr. Tennyson, at this point, why 
“War with a thousand battles, and shaking a 
hundred thrones” should make tradespeople 
honest, we are immediately told the reason. It 
is simple as the recipe for making a good woman 
—‘‘cut off her head.” War would make the 
tradesman shut up shop:—“ For,’ says the 
Laureate in the next verse, and we invite atten- 
on to the singular beauty of the line in 
1taucs -—— 





For, I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by 


the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-. 


decker out of the foam. 
(That last is a good line)— 
That the smooth-faced, snubnosed rogue, would leap 
JSrom his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating 
yard-wand, home. 


Luminous and cogent. Tradespeople have to 
leave off giving short measure in ribbons, and 
mixing vitriol with gin, in time of war, because 
they have to rush out and attack the common 
foe with their yard-wands and syphons. Only 
we object to the personality. ‘‘ Padding’ may 
be fair game, but if a linen-draper and hosier 
cannot have a smooth face and a snub-nose with- | 
out being called a ‘‘ rogue’ by the Poet Laureate, | 
Apollo is no gentleman, for all his spiced locks 
and his aristocratic connexions. 

The family are coming back to the Hall, und | 
with them Mand, the hero’s playmate in old 
times :— 

I have heard, I know not whence, of the singular 


beauty of Maud ; 
I played with the girl when a child, she promised then 
to be fair. 
Maud, with her venturous climbings, and tumbles, and 
childish escapes— 
Maud, the delight of the village, the ringing joy of 
the Hall— 
Maud, with her sweet purse-mouth when my father 
dangled the grapes— 
Maud, the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced 


darling of all. 


What is she now? My dreams are bad. She may bring 
me a curse, Kc. 

Maud passes in her carriage, pale with travel, 
with downcast eyes, unseen, and is found “ per- 
fectly beautiful” but insipid; all but the 
‘least little delicate aquiline curve in a sen- 
sitive nose,” from which the hero escapes 
‘‘heart-free, with the least little touch of the 
spleen.” This is a true touch of nature. No 
love so deadly, we believe, as that which begins 
in * the least little touch of the spleen.” 

But the ‘cold and clear-cut face’ avenges 
itself. It haunts him at night, and rouses him 
in the cold dawn to pace his garden. The 
choice of words in this passage is noticeable, 
and at once suggests that Maud is eventually 
to die :— 

Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the 
cheek, 

Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom 
profound...... 

Growing, and fading, aud growing upou ime without a 
sound, 

is 2 gem-like, ghost-like, death-like, balf the night 
ong, 

Growing, and fading, and growing, til! I could bear it no 
more, 

But arose, ey all by myself in my own dark garden 
ground, 

Listening now to the tide iu its broad flang, shipwrecking 
roar, 
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|The thing is done. 





Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragged down 
by the wave, 
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vans in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer and 
orced, 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 

We shall have to refer to the last couplet 
again. 

The hero cannot get rid of Maud. She haunts 
him, though he does not like to confess it. His 
‘* spleen” explodes in a burst of cynicism and an 
imprecation upon himself, if he should fall in 


love with the insipid beauty. But it is too late! 
His mind has commenced 


that reflex process which betrays a smouldering 
mischief at the heart :— 


And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a 
light ; 

But, sorrow seize me, if ever that light be my leading 
star ! 

When have I bow’d to her father, the wrinkled head ot 
the race ? 

I met her abroad with her brother, but not to her 
brother I bow'd ; 

I bow’d to his lady sister, as she rode by on the moor, 

But the fire of a foolish pride flash’d over her beautiful 
face. 

O child, you wrong your beauty, believe it, in being so 
proud ; 

Your father has wealth well-gotten, and I am nameless 
and poor. 

I keep but a man and a maid, ever ready to slander 
and steal ; 

I know it, and smile a hardset smile, like a Stoic, or like 

A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way. 

For nature is one with rapine,a harm no preacher can 
heal : 

The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow i » 
spear’d by the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where | sit is a world of 
plunder and prey. 


We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in 
her tlow’r ; 

Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand 
at a game, 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever suc- 
ceed ? 

Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour ; 

We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a bro- 
ther’s shame ; 

However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. 


’ % ® a 
Shall I weep, if a Poland fall? shall I shriek if a Hun- 
gary fail ? 


Or an infant civilisation be ruled with rod or with knout? 
I have not made the world, and He that made it will 


guide. 

A heart really at war with all things, and 
trying to set up a sham-philosophical truce is, 
of course, peculiarly open to the influences of 
quiet, unobtrusive beauty. ‘Be mine,” says 
our friend— 

Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways, 
Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my 
lot. 

But a tew couplets onward, we diseover that 
he has actually gone so far as to speculate upon 
Maud’s capacity for wifehood, and upon the 
chances of his meeting her agein. Nothing 
could possibly have happened better adapted to 
clench his budding passion than that Maud 
should have dechned returning his bow. How 
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can he now forget her? Wounded pride is 

perpetually holding up her image to the shy, 

interrogative Love whose father was Spleen, and 

every hour and thought of the day must end | 

with Maud :— 

And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of | 
love, 

The honey of poison-flowers, and all the measureless ill. 

Ah, Mand, you milk-white fawn, you are all unmeet for a | 
wife. 

Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble 
above ; 

Your father is ever in London, 
your will ; 

You have but fed on the roses, and lain in the lilies of 
life. 

This is an interesting verse. ‘There is admira- 

tion of Maud nearly approaching adoration ; she 

is almost 


you wander about at 


loo sweet and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
There is pity that her mother is dead. ‘There 
is self-congratulation (unconscious) that her 
father is in London, and that she wanders about 
at her will—which, of course, makes his chances 
of another and (more favourable >) encounter 
the greater. And, though the hero has made up 
his mind to eschew ‘“‘ the pocson-flowers”’ of love, 
he decides (unconsciously) that that resolution 
cannot apply to Maud because she has fed on 
roses and lain on lilies—which are not poison- 
flowers ! 
The martial clement reveals itself propheti- 
cally in the fifth section, where Maud is heard 
in the hall-garden :— 


In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 
Ready in heart and ready in hand, 
March with banner, and bugle, and fife, 
To the death, for their native land, 
till the lover—(for dover he is, long before this) — 


could weep for a time so sordid and mean, 
And himself so languid and base ; 


and fall before her feet, and adore 
Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind, 
Not her, not her, but a voice. 

In the Sixth Section, we learn that Maud 
has met him and made him amends; and he 
gets up the next morning out of humour with 
the weather, because it looks like wet. Very 
probably the country might want rain, but if it 
should be showery, the lily-fed beauty would 
not venture out, and that is what he is yearning 
for, though he does not plead guilty to it. We 
perceive at once, that he is very uncomfortable 
and feverish, and likely to make a poor break- 
fast :— 

Morning arises, stormy and pale, 

No sun, but a wannish glare 

In fold upon fold of hueless cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d, 
Caught and cuff’d by the gale: 

I had fancied it would be fair. 

‘‘Whom but Maud,” says he, pretending to 
himself to be. very much astonished : 

Whom but Maud should I meet 








Last night, when the sunset burn’d 
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On the blossom’d gable ends 

At the head of the village street, 

Whom but Maud should I meet ? 

And she touch’d my hand with a smile so sweet, 
She made me divine amends 

For a courtesy not returned. 

And thus a delicate spark 

Of glowing and growing light, 

Thro’ the livelong hours of the dark, 

Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 
Ready to burst in a coloured flame ; 

Till at last, when the morning came 

In a cloud, it faded, and seems 

But an ashen-grey delight. 

This is a beautiful verse, and the fading of his 
‘* glowing and growing’ ’ joy into an ashen-grey 
indistinctness, as morning advanced, is true to 
nature. Not yet, the ‘sober certainty of 
waking bliss is his—’ Faint, sullen doubts 
whether Maud might not be “ weaving a snare 
of some coquettish deceit”’ disturb him, and the 
dandy brother is introduced in some lines which, 
as they are not poetry, we think might be pro- 
duced without the rhythm, thus, and look just as 
well :— 

What if though her eye seemed full of a kind intent 
to me; what if that dandy- despot—he—that jewelled 
mass of millinery, that oiled and curled Assyrian Bull, 
smelling of musk and insolence, her brother, from w hom 
I keep ‘aloof—and so on. 


Maud, however, goes to the village church, 
and there are meeting eyes, blushing, and palpi- 
tations. Then, as the lover is walking, ‘‘a mile 
from the shore,” Maud, riding with her brother, 
and a new comer in the shape of a ‘“‘ babe-faced 
lord,’ waves her hand to him. But about this 
lord? Ah! 
has he found my jewel out ? 

And what then ? 


Blithe would her brother’s acceptance be ; 
Maud could be gracious too, no doubt, 
To a lord, a captain, a padded shape, 
A bought commission, a waxen face, 
A rabbit mouth that is ever agape— 
Bought ? What is it he cannot buy ? 
And, therefore, splenetic, personal, base, 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I. 
These lines are not poetry, nor are they worthy 
of Tennyson in point and force. Much less the 
following almost vulgar vilification of Mr. 
Bright :— 
Last week caine one to the country town, 
To preach our poor little army down, 
And play the game of the despot kings, — 
Tho’ the State has done it, and thrice as well : 
This broad-brim’d hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuff’d with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war ! 
This is a sad artistic blunder, and reveals the 
factitious excitement under which Mr. Tenny- 
son wrote. It is beneath the dignity and grace 
of poctry, and simply an echo of the coarse lead- 
ing articles of a ‘ribald press.” We have 
only an imperfect sympathy with Mr. Bright, 
but he has been consistent; he. has told 
us much truth that it behoved us to heed, 
though we have not heeded it; and his 
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moral courage entitles him to the respect of 
candid minds. We heartily grieve over the 
we have quoted. 

In sections 11 and 12 of the poem, there is 
decided progress made. We are delighted with 
the simple, happy triumph of these verses, 
which tell their own story. How sweetly naive 
the lover’s surprise at Maud’s dignified way of 
taking his first endearment ! 


Birds in the high Hall-garden, 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

They were crying and calling. 
Where was Maud? In our wood; 
And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together. 


Birds in our wood sang, 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 

Maud is here, here, here, 
In among the lilies. 


I kiss’d her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedately ; 

Maud is not seventeen, 

. But she is tall and stately. 


I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour! 
O Maud were sure of heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 


I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 

For her feet have touched the meadows, 
And left the daisies rosy. 


Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud, 
One is come to woo her. 


Look, a horse at the door, 
And little King Charles is snarling; 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling. 


In Section 13, the lover is ‘‘scorned”’ by the 
brother, with whom he longs to be friends, for 
the obvious reason that whatever and whoever 
belonged to Maud must be beautiful and love- 
able in his eyes. In Section 14, there is some 
very pretty poetry, and the presentiment of 
Maud’s death reappears. The lover stands in 
her garden of roses :— 


Maud’s own little oak-room, 

Which Maud, like a precious stone, 

Set in the heart of the carven gloom, 

Lights with herself, when alone 

She sits by her music and books. . . . . 

I thought as I stood, if a hand, as white 

As ocean-foam in the moon, were laid 

On the hasp of the window, and my Delight 

Had a sudden desire, like a glorious ghost, to glide, 

Like a beam of the seventh Heaven down to my side, 

There were but astepto be made ... . 

But I looked, and round, all round the house I beheld 

The death-white curtain drawn; 

Felt a horror over me creep . ... . 

Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep, 

Yet I shaddered, and thought like a fool of the sleep 
of Death. 


Section 14 we give entire, and beg to suggest 
that it be set to music in the form of a glee :— 


So dark a mind within me dwells, 
And I make myself such evil cheer, 


That if I be dear to some one else, 

Then some one else may have much to fear; 
But if I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear. 
Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Yea, ev'n of wretched meat and drink, 
If I be dear, 
If I be dear to some one else? 


In Section 15, the brother goes out of town, 
and the ‘‘ J love you—love you me ?’’ has to be 
spoken and answered in terms :— 


O, this is the day! 

O, beautiful creature! What am I, 

That I dare to look her way ; 

Think I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast, 

And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 

From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 

To the grace that bright and light as the crest 

Of a peacock sits on her shining head a 
After, an interlude, which reminds us of the 


”? 


nigger song, ‘‘ Dance, boatmen, dance !’’—here 
are two verses :— 


Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar tree, 

And the red man’s babe, 
Leap beyond the sea. 


Rosy is the West, 
Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth! 


we are given to understand that these happy 
souls are pledged, and are presented with two 
or three pages of exquisitely beautiful writing :— 


I have led her home, my love, my only friend, 
There is none like her,none ..... 

* * * . 
Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And yon fair stars that crown a happy day, 
Go in and out, as if at merry play, 
Who am no more so all forlorn, 
As when it seem’d far better to be born 
To labour and the mattock-hardened hand, 
Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 
A sad astrology, the foundless plan 
That makes you tyrants in your war skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, penniless eyes, 
Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 
But now shine on, and what care I, 
Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl, 
The counter-charm of space and hollow sky, 
And «lo accept my madness, and would die 
To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 
Would die, for sullen-seeming Death may give 
More life to Love than is or ever was, 
In our low world, where yet tis sweet to live. 
Let no one ask me how it came to pass ; 
It seems that I am Sa to me 
A livelier emerald twi in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea, 
Nor die, but live a life of truest breath, 
And teach true life, to fight with mortal wrongs. 
O why should Love, like men in rye ee 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of P 
Make answer, Maud my bliss, 
Maud made my Maud, by that long lover’s kiss, 
Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this? 
The dusky strain of Death innoven here 
With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more dear? 
Is that enchanted moan only the swell-—— 
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but let your heart teach you how to emphasise 
it; as it would be emphasised by a soul drowsy 
with excess of happiness. After the storm and 

rt of affection that has rent the veil and 
disclosed the Shekinah ‘‘ whose temple is all 
space, whose dwelling, earth, sea, skies,” a 
celestial calm descends upon these two souls. 
The maiden is already asleep, and the lover 
thinks of her with a joy which has even a 
degree of melancholy in its placidity. The 
highest development of Life, which is Love, 
must “spice its banquet with the dust of 
death ” :— 


Is that enchanted moan only the swell 

Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 

And hark the clock within, the silver knell 

Of twelve sweet hours that passed in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play ;— 

But now, by this, my love has closed her sight, 
And given false death her hand, and stolen away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affright ! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 

My own heart’s own and ownest own, farewell. 
It is but for a little space I go: 

And ye, meanwhile, far over moon and fell, 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 

Of your soft splendours that you look so bright ? 
TI have climbed nearer out of lonely Hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark under-carrent woe 

That seems to draw—but it shall not be so: 

Let all be well, be well. 


Is not that surprisingly beautiful? Is not the 


march of the verse delicately muffled, and the | 
haunting “‘ under-current woe”’ finely suggested | 


all the way through? Read it again and again, 
till the music has sunk into your soul ! 

We have little heart for what follows, but we 
must conclude the story. The ‘ Sultan” gives 
a grand political dinner and ball. Maud engages 
to meet her sweetheart (do not shy at this old 
English word) in the garden, and there is some 
very sweet poctry in this part of the poem— 
poctry of the sensuous kind, with here and there 
an echo of Edgar Poe :— 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves, 
On a bed of daffodil sky. 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light and to die. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dancers are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
ueen lily and rose in one ; 
Shine out, ttle head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers and be their sun! 


The brother and the babe-faced lord discover the 
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;meeting. ‘The brother insults and strikes the 
lover. There is a duel, the brother falls, the 
lover flies, Maud breaks her heart and dies. 
Part of this is not told, but intimated. We 
have the fugitive philosophising on a sea-shell 
‘upon the Breton coast—being in thai stage of 
grief which precedes despair, in which the mind 
busies itself with the merest trifles, while there 
is a dull, dead pain at the heart. We quote the 
unhappy wretch’s aspiration for the happiness of 
his absent darling, because there is something 
natural and fine in its subdwed tone—the subdued 
tone so well becoming a guilty man :— 

Comfort her, comfort her, all things good, 

While I am over the sea! 

Let me and my passionate love go by, 

Bat speak to her all things holy and high, 

Whatever happen to me! 

Me and my harmful love go by; 

But come to her waking, find her asleep, 

Powers of the height, powers of the deep, 

And comfort her, though I die ! 


The next stage is Despair, and the opening of 
the section will remind readers of the Bible of 
the twenty-third and twenty-ninth chapters of 
Job. Tennyson very often imitates scriptural 
turns of thought and expression. Who can 
read parts of the “ Princess” without thinking 
of Solomon’s Song? ‘O,” says the lover— 
O, that ’twere possible, 
After long grief and pain, 


To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again, &., Ke. 


A few stanzas onward, and we find that the 
sweet girl is dead. 


Would the happy spirit descend 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 





! As she looks among the blest. 


Should I fear to meet my friend, 
| Or to say, “forgive the wrong,” 

Or to ask her, “ take me sweet, 
To the regions of thy rest ?” 


|The ravings of the guilty and bereaved man in 

his madness we pass over. The 25th section is 

almost too horrible to be read, and—shall we say 

it?—in questionable taste. 

___At the “time of year’ when the image of 

| Maud began to haunt him—our readers will re- 

member the couplet to which we called their 
attention—his ‘‘mood is changed,” not very 
clearly or satisfactorily, we think :— 

| My life has crept so long on a broken wing, 

Through cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 

| That I came to be grateful at last for a little thing ; 

_ My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 

| When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
When the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 

| And the starry Gemini bang like glorious crowns 

| Over Orion's grave low down in the West, 

| That like a silent lightning under the stars, 

She seemed to divide in a dream from a band of the blest, 

And spoke of a hope for a world ip the coming wars— 

“ And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 


Knowing I tarry for thee,” and poin ted to Mars, 
As he glowed like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast. 


What follows does not please us :— 
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And as months ran on, and rumour of battle grew, 
« It is time, it is time, O. passionate heart,” said I 

I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 
“It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 
That old hysterical, mock disease, should die !” 
The mood in which the vision of Maud left the 
bereaved lover was a wholesome, holy mood, 
as far as appears; and what, Alfred Tennyson, 
what was the ‘‘old hysterical mock disease’’? 
Could a poet find no milder ferm for a sacred 
sorrow compounded of love, regret, and peni- 
tence? Are our griefs to be called ugly names, 
and bidden to “die”? Shall it be yours or 
mine to see that our sorrows have noble issues, 
or shall we measure them by the almanack, 
and say, ad libitum, ‘‘ ve had enough of that 
—let it die—it is a mock disease—now, I'll 
enlist, or start a newspaper, or breed cattle, or 
improve the steam-engine’’? 

We think that either the close of ‘‘ Maud” 
should have been purely tragic, or that the 
love the hero bears her should have been 
made the instrument of his complete moral 
redemption. But then, a purely sensuous love 
could work out no man’s redemption. Had 
Maud a soul before she went to heaven? If 
not, how did she get there? If she had, what 
did she do with it? The part played by love 
as to the morale of the poem is, we humbly 
think, quite incommensurate with the space it 
occupies in the mind’s eye. Maud is meant to 
be a victim to the retributions of modern <ivili- 
sation—the hero should have been slain too, or 
altogether redeemed, not made to enlist in a 
state of galvanised vitality, calling a sacred 
sorrow a mock disease, and ‘‘ putting it down.” 

Perhaps there may, after all, be a symbolical 
drift in this poem, which we have only imper- 
fectly apprehended. For instance, does the fate 
of Maud typify the manner in which the barba- 
risms of our civilisation darken or slay the Beau- 
tifui in Life? The question crossed our mind, 
as from the box of an omnibus, passing through 
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Bermondsey back-slums, we saw into upper 
rooms, where squalid, unsexed women were 
sweltering through a loathly life that it makes 
one sick to think of. 

We give the closing couplets of ‘‘ Maud,”’ for 
the sake of the last beautiful line. ‘‘ Let it” 
(the grief)— 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 

Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told, 

And hail once more to the banner of battle unroll’d! 
Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash ot jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just doom shall be wreaked on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 

For the long, long canker of peace is over and done. 
And now, by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war, with a heart of fire. 


We have no space to speak of the remainder 
of the volume. The Duke’s Ode is well known, 
with its solemn diturgical commencement, 

Bury the Great Duke, 
With an empire’s lamentation ; 


Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation ; 


and its imitation of the sixty-third chapter of 
Isaiah in the sixth stanza—‘‘Who is he that 
cometh, &c.’’ The Idyl is worthy of Tennyson, 
but will not add to his fame. The invocation 
to Mr. Maurice, the Daisy, and the verses headed 
Will have each a peculiar beauty, but they have 
neither of them sufficient pith to lead us to say 
of this volume that it will elevate Tennyson’s 
status as a poet, or extend his audience. For 
the beauty and truth the book contains, we 
would cheerfully and respectfully thank him, if 
we knew how; and he has a place in our affec- 
tions not to be disturbed by such an occasional 
—blunder, we were going to say—as ‘‘ Maud.” 
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A NOVELETTE—BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LOVES OF AN APOTHECARY.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
EMESIS. 


of hall does he fleet, thrice aday—and back. He 


goes and returns like a somnambule, silent and 


Ricnarp Maxerry is not dead, but sleepeth. | sad; he moves asif he were the last man, and all 
The corporeal Richard is indeed like as the de- | around him a waste—the landing a little Sahara; 


ceased and gone before ; and day by day, in his 
sharper features, in his bowed form, in his ab- 
stracted eyes and humbled, wailing aspect, grows 
more like Old Umbrellas. From his private 
room to the general breakfast and dining-room 
it is twenty-two stairs, four yards of hall, and 
ove landing. Twenty-two stairs does he deacend, 
on the landing does he land, along the four yards 





the stairs an epitome of Arabia the Stony. At 
his table he speaks less and less, always with an 


occupied mind, but always with a kind and 
touching voice. He is never known to think 
that he will take a little more sauce, troubles 
nobody. to pass the salt, and often, when he has 
eaten his bit of flesh, makes. dice of his bread, 
nor asks for more the world affords. 
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But Richard Maberly’s life and mind is, in | his house, I am afraid we must forgive him a 
fact, like a boy’s whiptop when 7¢ “‘sleeps.” It| little and pity him a little more. He was him- 
is whipped by the Sisters Three ; and if you were | self so punished in them, so absorbed in them, 
to peer close into his eyes, you might see that it | that he had never lifted his head to look beyond. 
looks still only because it spins so swift and giddy | He neither saw Aurelie’s troubles nor guessed at 
under the lash. Every inch of that lash is a/ her temptations; he did not dream that she could 
remembrance, a penalty, or a dread; and it is; be brought within the clouds that surrounded 
tipped with the sure steel of Retribution. I do | him, and lose her way too; he never even 
not believe, however, that Old Umbrellas wished | dreamed that she was unhappy at all, or had 
that; I do not believe that he did lay any peti- | any reason to be discontented in that state of 
tion of wrong before the gates of heaven; and | life to which it had pleased God to call her. On 
as for his blood, he took care that it should wile | the contrary, he sometimes, in his sad way, 
away quietly, so as to make no crying from the | looked out upon her life as on a pleasant 





ground. But, nevertheless, this remains—as it 
has been said: every evil, whether of thought 
or deed, as well as every good, bears its proper 
and proportionate fruit—somewhere, somewhere ; 
and perhaps it was the good fortune of Richard 
Maberly that he reaped the first harvest in this 
life. For—so like a weed does sin grow—there 
are surely other harvests of ill yet to be gathered 
in, even when the full penalty of his original 
guilt toward his brother and Charlotte is paid: 
and the day on which that account is to be 
settled is very near at hand. What as to 
Aurelie? Suppose we accept Charles’s explana- 
tion of his origin for actual truth—that the 
devil, or some devilish chance, did drop him in 
Old Umbrella’s way, to be cherished as his 
avenger in time to come—and, therefore, that 
Richard Maberly is not responsible for his aber- 
rations—Aurelie’s remain. And it will be well 
if her husband’s conscience refuses to bear any 
part of her guilt by and by; for he did hera 
fatal wrong when he married her; and, little as 
he guessed it at the time, in that one act he 
began his own punishment, initiated her de- 
struction, and sowed the seed of new remorse. 

But I fear that as to this point of his history 
we must pity Richard Maberly too. If he did 
marry Aurelie, knowing well that there were 
great disparities between the contracted parties, 
his motive was not so bad. She was the child 
of the man who, having made his (Maberly’s) 
fortune, himself died poor. She was an orphan, 
without friends or money; the way of life is 
set with many snares, the fable of the Fowler 
—I think it’s the fable of the Fowler—is 
verified every day, and Richard Maberly had 
occasion to discover before Longfellow, that 
Youth is 


—able to comprehend but slowly 

The things that are holy and unholy. 
He had, indeed, no right to inflict upon her the 
gloom of his own past transgressions; she had 
done nothing that her happiness also should be 
sacrificed, to atone for his guilty love of another 
woman—that, year in and year out, her ardent 
youth should be kept frozen in the cold shadow 
of his remorse, encompassed by the dreary con- 
science-stricken silence of his house, where the 
clocks ticked loud and imperious, and every 
other sound succumbed. But for the very 


| prospect; he thought how happy she was, moving 
along her quiet paths, at peace— 
Sequestered in a calm retreat 

From winds that blow, and rains that beat;— 
and with a glance at Charlotte, driven on alone 
across the wild moor; he was only too glad to 
turn away from the contrast conjured up, and it 
was a comfort to leave Aurelie to pursue her 
quiet paths, at peace. 

As time drew on, and the events last described 
took place, the dangers of the situation deepened. 
Since that critical evening when Richard Ma- 
berly, falling back upon the dernier ressort of 
parents and guardians, gave Charles his dis- 
charge, he retired still further within his own 
little world, and there endured in secret, as he 
thought. Every day he looked for the return 
of a contrite son; but the evening closed, and 
the contrite son never came. Every night he 





tions, and pleasant imaginings; but the morn- 
ing never dawned without showing him how 
vain they were. Day after day was barren, 
and the night blank and inexorable. 

But since that same critical evening Mr. Ma- 
berly’s visits to Islington have been more fre- 
quent. At first they happened not oftener than 
quarter-day ; in fact, that he might not be per- 
suaded to make them at shorter intervals, he 
marked a cross in the almanack against the last 
Sunday in every third month; and thencefor- 
ward they became a sort of red-letter days, with 

privileges not transferable. Lately, however, in 
| the shiftless anxiety of his mind, he has broken 
_in upon the vested interests of these red days, 
right of usage and all; and the last Sunday in 
every month has seen him wending his way slow 
toward Islington. 

What for? Not to talk to Charlotte. That 
was not to be desired: it was not desired. But 
_it occurred to Richard Maberly that it might be 
| well for each to know, from time to time, that 
_ the other lived ; and I do not say that Charlotte 
herself, though her thoughts were now pretty 
much divided between penitence and the sad 
fortunes of her old love, liked to think of dying 
some day in that dim old house, and nobody the 
wiser, perhaps, till nobody knew where to find 
her grave. So a great, quiet satisfaction foun- 
dered in her heart one evening at church, when 
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remorse of his heart, for the very lowness of | she saw a certain humbled man walk up the 


fed his hungering heart with hopes, expecta- _ 
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aisle, and a certain anxious face turned to look 
for an old-fashioned bonnet and a fur tippet 
among the congregation. They were found. 
Richard Maberly then chose a place parallel 
with Chariotte’s, at the other side of the aisle ; 
which, to Charlotte, signified a great deal. 
Wherefore was their place equal before the face 
ot the Lord? And how well it was that they 
should entreat Heaven together, side by side; 
and yet not side by side—but with the path be- 
tween them, lest an angel should come in and 
cleave them separate. 

Charlotte turned thankfully back to her de- 
yotions; and never before were they so earnest, 
so single-minded, and unadulterated. She did 
not once look round again at the other sinner; 
there was more satisfaction in only feeling that 
he was there, sharing her abasement, praying 
for her as she for him, and both for the in- 
jured dead. And to me, knowing their history, 
it was a very touching sight: the beauty and 
the strength of youth passed away, the con- 
suming passions of youth all burned out, and 
each heart lying still under its own pale ashes. 
Year after year they used to meet in this way, 
and avery good way too. The crow set his 
mark on both their foreheads; Charlotte’s dark 
hair became silver-streaked as well as Richard’s, 
but years failed to waste the burden she had to 
bear, or to soften the aspect of the past. 

In the same manner Charlotte made some 
stealthy attempt to see her son, and once or 
twice succeeded, at intervals of years. This 
was not often enough to enable her to discover 
the wrong side of his character,—and therefore 
she knew nothing of it; for no other com- 
munication but such as I have mentioned passed 
between Cheyne-walk and the merry hamlet ; 
and if there had, Maberly would still have con- 
cealed Charles’s iniquities from her. Her pro- 
portion of punishment was already heavy, 
though, and he would not have her to share in 
what to-him was the greatest punishment of all. 
But, on the other hand, everything thatredounded 
to the young man’s credit Charlotte was made 
acquainted with. Journals, reviews, books, 
reached her from town; so that she knew as 
well as the rest how clever he was, and how 
courted and esteemed. But how could she feel 
any pride in that? It is true she read and re- 
read every scrap that related to him, and carefully 
preserved them all; but she hardened her heart 
before she took up book or paper, and, when she 
replaced it on the pile it came from, never failed 
to clap the big Bible on the top, to keep them 

down. 

The last Sunday in the month came round 
again. It was about three weeks after Charles 
went singing away from Mrs. Oakle’s yil- 
lage; and Mary, her labour of love so 


cruelly lost, her last hope drifting away, her 
heart broken with his broken oath, swooned. 
In the morning, early, Susan found. her lying 
just as the tree cut down that fell; and, what 
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with the reaction following upon the various 
excitement of the day—the sudden shock she 


sustained at Charles’s mad, reckless, hopeless 


behaviour—and what with the fact that, in her 
eagerness to save him from further dishonour, 
she did not care for the cold dews, meanwhile, 
that chilled her feet—she had to be put to bed, 
sick unto death. It was not long, however, 
before she found strength to communicate with 
Mr. Maberly. She felt bound to do so, because 
she knew that her sudden and unexplained dis- 
appearance would give rise not only to an ordi- 
nary anxiety, but to a thousand painful sus- 
picions beside. But what could she say to him 
when he came down post-haste to see her? 
How was she to explain her journey to Epping, 
her sudden illness, and Charles’s absence, without 
revealing his unkindness or his shame. It was 
a difficult thing to do; and Mary could not 
wholly succeed. She would not betray the 
reasons which induced her to go to Epping; she 
put on an indifferent face, and strove to make it 
appear that her visit was nothing extraordinary, 
that it was by the merest accident in the world 
the coach was missed, and nothing more natural 
than that she should catch cold walking 
on the wet grass. She even fibbed a little 
oblique fib as to the cold and the common, and 
said Charles warned her of it; but there, she 
was so stupid. But cheerful as she strove to 
appear when awake, there was that on her face 
while she slept which all the grass in all the 
prairies, even on the very dewiest evening of the 
year, could never have been guilty of. Mr. 
Maberly looked, and saw ‘‘Charles!” plainly 
written in dark lines upon her forehead, and her 
lips as plainly trembling to the letters of his 
name. Her master made no inquiry of her, there- 
fore, as to what had become of him; he found out 
from the lips of the Blue Dragon itself how the 
young gennerman went marching away at mid- 
night with nothing but his hat and stick on—his 
hat perched at the top of the cane, over his shoulder 
—singing beautiful, and looking as if he was a 
sort of on fire; and he had not been seen in the 
neighbourhood since. That was what mine 
hostess said; and a very credible tale it was, as 
the listener knew. 

It was plain to Richard Maberly, then, that 
between Mary’s visit, her illness, and Charlie’s 
strange and sudden disappearance, there was 
some sad connexion; and he was the more sure 
of this because Mary kept a too-significant silence 
as to Charlie’s going away. Haunted, there- 
fore, by this new anxiety, wondering how far 
his son’s recklessness had led him, even fearing 
of a morning to look into his newspaper, Ma- 
berly was glad when the last Sunday in the 
month came round again; for there were no 
newspapers on Sunday, and in the evening he 
would go to Islington. Some little calmness, 
some little strength and hope for the morrow, 
Ae always to be brought away from. the church 
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He started that evening earlier than usual, | abstraction to make a few forced remarks, ate 


for he was duller than usual. The utmost that 
he had feared was falling true; there seemed no 
escape from the punishment that had followed 
from his evil doings, and no end toit; for the 
evil itself was perpetuated, and perpetuated itself 
in this young man, whose soul must live for 
ever. The church bells had scarce begun to 
ring when the brother of Old Umbrellas entered 
the porch. 

‘“‘'There he goes,”’ said Aurelie, when the door 
closed after him, ‘‘toseeCharlotte once more.’’ She 
sat in her own room, at the back of the house, 
to listen for his going out; and for some minutes 
had waited, pale and still, for the sound of his 
footsteps in the passage. The garden gate 
creeked, and she rose to go into the front room 
as if to watch him down the walk; but she got 
no further than the dolphin bythe door. There 
she paused, a dark shade passed over her face ; 
she sank upon her knees, and bowed her head in 
the baby’ slhittle soft quilt. It wasbut a momentary 
weakness, however. In a strong shudder it 
passed away; she got up from her knees, 
stretched her hands towards the door, and said 
what Mary said: ‘Farewell!’ If the tone 
was different, so were the circumstances; yet 
at the moment when the words were uttered, I 
doubt whether there was more anguish in one 
heart than the other. But it was pleasanter to 
see Mary fall helpless to the floor, than to behold 
the still, cold, self-possession of Aurelie. 

Aurelie was magnificently attired. Nothing, 
joys nor sorrows, ever induced her to neglect 
the proprieties of civilised life. Whether she was 
to eat alone, or with her all-engrossed, nought- 
observing husband, or in the mansions of the 
great, she dressed for dinner with the same care; 
but to-day she took especial pains to look well, 
and succeeded to a wonder. Her person was 
magnificent, her taste nearly perfect ; and when 
did any woman fail to look beautiful in her 
wedding-dress, when put on (as in Aurelie’s 
case) for “ the first time from that day to this ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir,” said my informant, wagging his 
head impressively at every word, and marking 
his horror by the introduction of unnecessary 
/’s—‘‘ that whoman actually came down to 
dinner, that vhery day, in her brhidal dress! 
What do you think of that, Sir? Whowhat 
do you think of that, Sir?” 

I thought there was no preset occasion to 
invigorate the Queen’s English. The case did 
not demand it; and'the wedding-dress might 
be otherwise explained. Aurelie wore it that 
day; she took such extraordinary pains to look 
her best, with a good instinctive hope that her 
husband would notice it, and say the few kind 
words which at that crisis of her fate, might 
suffice to mend it best. That was the half- 


defined, scarce-conscious idea in the woman’s, 


mind, and it only became more definite, she be- 
came quite conscious of it, only as she saw it 
signally defeated. Mr. Maberly came out of his 


| . * * . 
his dinner, and took no more notice of Aurelie’s 


appearance than if all women had looked just so 
from the foundation of the worid. | 
| Aurelie, therefore, looked back for the last 
_time upon the path she was about to quit. When 
| she rose from the side of the cradle, she went ty 
her dressing-table, took the jewels from her hair, 
‘from her ears, from her fingers, placed them 
carefully in their case, locked it, and placed the 
key on the lid. Then she took off her fine 
clothes, replacing them with the poorest and the 
| neatest in her wardrobe; and, with her hair 
brushed out as plain as her maid’s, she was 
ready! Her bonnet and shawl] lay on the bed; 
and, lifting the window, she sat down as to wait 
and listen for somebody’s coming. 

The June wind came eddying in, aad rustled 
in the curtains of baby’s bed. ’Twas ever so 
gentle a rustling, not greater than Constance 
used to make whenever she woke, and distri- 
buted her aimless little arms among the sur- 
rounding Brussels; but Aurelie heard it. She 
could not fail to remark, too, how like the noise 
of baby waking it was; and dared not look 
round at first, lest it should really be that the 
June wind had borne the child back, to reproach 
her with her quiet violet eyes. This reminded 
her that she must not abandon everything that 
had belonged to little Constance—that it could 
be no harm to take away some little token that 
she had been; and what better than the shoes? 
Full of misgiving, she drew forth these little 
treasures once more, They looked rather dif- 
ferent. It seemed to Aurelie that they were 
not so much hers,—as if they were sulky, and 
would not look like her baby’s. And yet, said 
a voice, these may be one day the pleasantest 
| things your eyes may rest on. 
| So she thrust them into her bosom; and once 
there, they seemed to relent, lying so soft and 
| kindly, so like baby’s own little feet, that they 
| began to re-awaken some disturbing thoughts. 
The curtains gently shook again ; and the foun- 
tains of her tears were suddenly troubled. “0, 
my little Constance,” she said, ‘‘if you were 
here to say, For my sake!—And why not? 
Who knows that she is not here with me now— 
my baby!” She rose and paced the room, 
pressing the little shoes to her bosom, and 
staring vaguely before her. The balance 
wavered once more, and, influenced by the 
shoes, turned a little to the side of right. 
| Aurelic paused—went slowly to the toilette 
table, and mechanically opened the jewel-case 
/again, with an abstract intention of restoring 
one most accustomed hoop to her fingers. At 
that instant the church-going bell ceased to toll; 
/and Charles entered the room. Aurelie, startled, 
snapped down the lid of the casket, the blood 
rushed in one whole torrent to her heart; and 
our friend the Enemy, taking advantage of the 
confusion, smashed the balance altogether at a 


blow. 
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- when it was quite dark. The curtains were not 


THE paTnr 


At this very moment Richard Maberly, who! 
had been rambling «bout the churchyard till 
then, entered the church. He cast a side- 
elance in the direction in which Charlotte always 
sat; and, for the first time, she was not there. 
No matter; an accident had surely detained her, 
and she would come in at some fit interval of the 
service. But the parson prayed, the parson 
preached, and still Charlotte was not there to 
hear; the organist played out the people, but he 
did not play out the old-fashioned bonnet, nor the 
fur tippet that time. : 

Maberly said it was odd, and felt that it was 
ominous. The understanding was so perfect be- 
tween them, that he was sure she must have 
known he would be there, and her life was so 
even, so sadly regular, that he could not con- 
ceive of any accident that could prevent her 
coming, but illness or death! To die, or even 
to lie a-sick-bed, when friendless and solitary, 
was melancholy to think of. Mr. Maberly got 
melancholy thinking so; and after a ramble up 
and down a quiet street or two, he determined 
to go and see whether the shutters were up at 
the old house, or Charlotte burned a rushlight. 

He went, and looked up at the windows as he 
passed with a jaunty, casual air. The shutters 
were not up. He then went a long walk round 
about the fields, returning to his observations 


drawn, and there was no light whatever in 
Charlotte’s room. What could be the meaning 
of that? Solitary people had been known to 
live quietly so long that the habit extended unto 
death ; and they deceased, as they existed, almost 
without knowing it. Could it be that Charlotte 
Weirdon O vision in a sun-bonnet !—could it 
be that Charlotte Weirdon had so slipped from 
her sorrows, and lay there visible to all the 
stars of heaven? 

Richard Maberly could not help thinking all 
this as he passed and repassed before the old 
house, with his eyes fixed on the windows of 
the deserted room. And surely some secret in- 
telligence did seem to pass between its open, 
dark, uncurtained casement and the stars in the) 
blue vault above. Maberly did not forget, how- 
ever, that, though these notions were very natural, 
they were not necessarily founded in fact; and 
a more probable as well as pleasing suggestion 
was, that Charlotte was absent from home by 
some chance or other. Soothed a little by this 
common-sense consideration, and resisting the 
temptation to inquire at the house, the still- 
bewildered man turned back upon his homeward 
way. 

Arrived near home again, he looked up at the 
house just as he had done at Charlotte’s, and 
not without some vague expectation of meeting 
the same appearance. Nevertheless he was 
shocked to find his expectations really realised. 
[t was now eleven o'clock; but 57 was dark and 
still, and the uncurtained windows stared blank 








down upon the river, as if they would never 
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recover from their rise. Richard Maberly 
trembled violently. e whole house could not 
look so desolate by chance ; and it twas so desolate 
looking that he could no more think of pulling 
at the bell than you would think of rapping at 
the gate of Mr. Hood’s Haunted House. It is 
true he had a private key in his pocket. 

Evans and her colleagues of the kitchen—let 
us not omit the knife-boy, for his was the indig- 
nation that knows no bounds —bheard their 
master walk up the garden and open the door. 
They knew his footstep, hasty and unsteady as 
it was; but they only looked at each other by 
the light of the fire, and did not stir. There 
was no sound in the house, then, when Richard 
entered; not a shuffle, not a whisper. He 
would have called Mrs. Evans, but he was so 
impressed with the certainty that some calamity 
had befallen him, that his lips were sealed. 

Instinctively, he went upstairs at once to 
Aurelie’s room. It was empty; her bridal 
clothes lay scattered on the floor, as she cast them 
off; the window was open ; and the night winds 
were still playing in the hangings of the baby’s 
bed. He clasped his hands together as he 
glanced round at all this, by the moonlight. He 
clasped his hands together, and his spirit began 
to sicken and to melt away, as his eyes opened 
and he saw at last. Aurelie gone! But there 
was mercy still in the administration of this just 
reward, and he did not yet guess how or with 
whom Aurelie was gone. He approached the 
table with an idea that a letter might lie there ; 
and something unusual ground under his boot. 
He stooped to pick it up; and Aurelie’s wedding- 
ring slid down his finger. She had already taken 
it from the casket again when Charles came into 
the room, startling it out of herhand. It fell to 
the floor; ard there it lay for Richard Maberly 
to tread upon. 

What doubt could now remain? Aurelie was 
indeed gone. He felt it must be so; there was 
the proof of it, bruised and disgraced, on his 
own finger. But not a spark of anger was 
struck in her husband’s mind. He clasped his 
hands together once more, and said, ‘‘God’s will 
be done. My punishment is complete. I am 
repaid in my own coin: dishonoured and aban- 
doned as I dishonoured and abandoned.” 

Mrs. Evans, overcoming at length the nervous 
timidity into which she had been thrown by the 
knowledge of her mistress’s flight, came up with 
a lighted candle. She tapped at the door, and 
received no answer. She went into the room; 
her master was so intently bending the ring 
backward and forward that he did not hear her. 
ont light, however, arrested a attention; he 
ooked up quickly, with painfully eager expres- 
sion of hho , and cried, ‘ Who's that ”? 

“Mr. les,” answered the bewildered 
nope r. us 

“ Mr. >” repeated her master vaguely, 
coming forward to meet her i 

“Yes, Sir. I was at chapel myself, but 
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Susan and Robert both saw him. They don’t 
know how he got into the house, though they 
saw him go out with Missis all of a hurry, and 
there was a boat a waiting for them, and they 
crossed straight over the river as the crow flies, 
and got into a carriage waiting the other side. 
Robert he went down by the water and saw them 
get in, and he was certain sure it was Mr. 
Charles, because he saw him.”’ 

“My son! Not my son >” cried the unhappy 
man in a frenzy. 

“‘Mr. Charles, I said, Sir,” rejoined Mrs. 
Evans, backing into the doorway, for she was 
alarmed at the changes in his haggard, terror- 
stricken face. 

“My God, I see! And all this guilt, as well 
as all this agony, is mine! It is too much! 
My wife, my own son !—Lord, it is too much! 
Charlotte was not my brother’s wife—she was 
not your wife, Tom!” cried he, in the over- 
whelming anguish of his heart. He picked up 
his hat and cane, and reeled down stairs. 
‘‘Where’s the boat? Where’s the boatman? 
But it’s my own fault. It is just, but, Almighty 
Heaven, when will you be merciful? Oh, this 
can never be meant !—it is too terrible to be 
real. Aurelie will come back, and all must be 
cleared up. 

Uttering ejaculations like these, the stricken 
man hurried down to the bank, the arrow in his 
heart, found the boatman who carried Aurelie 
and Charles over the river, and insisted, late as 
it was, on being taken to the spot where the 
carriage waited for them. 

“Ts it there now?” he eagerly asked of the 
boatman, as they neared the opposite bank. “ Is 
the carriage there now?” said he, peering 


through the dark. 
‘‘There now, Sir? No, Sir! Driv off four 


hours ago,—like hell, your honour—over that 
way.” 

it was a mere rude waste on that side the 
river, a flat, guideless waste, without a house, 
and scarce a tree within view. The moment 
the boat grated upon the bank, Maberly hurried 
out, bude the boatman return, and set off stoutly 
in the direction indicated. 

** Does he mean feller de se, now?” asked the 
waterman, looking into his ’bacco box for a re- 
ply. He took a quid, and went back rumi- 
nating; but soon wandered from the question. 

Richard Maberly was quickly lost in the dark- 
ness. He wandered straight on, trod good miles 
before it occurred to him at all that to pursue on 
foot a carriage which started four hours ago 
was absurd; even if he knew which way to 
follow it. He was not struck very forcibly with 
the fact, however, when it dd occur to him. 
This was the way they fled, or nearly so. He 
was on their path; and on he doggedly went, 
with a latent idea that he could and would 
pursue it till he fell dead. Mile after mile he 
tramped it along, till his limbs faltered, till his 
eyes ached with staring through the darkness so 
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| long, and the searime agonies behind them; but 
‘still was he hurried on hy the storm of emo- 
‘tions that beat in his bosom. The field and the 
village he passed at the same pace, and still 
went on. 

But in these contests Nature has always the 
mastery at last. Richard Maberly began to tire 
too much. Three o’clock from a distant church, 
and the sweet breezes of a June dawning blew 
over the old man’s forehead. It cooled a little 
under their wings; the fires of his anguish cooled 
a little also, and not a moment too soon. There 
was an inn—Half-way House it was called— 
standing off the path into the road, a little 
beyond; and there was a long settle by the door 
where carters rested and drank pots of beer. 
Utterly exhausted, Richard Maberly dropped 
upon the bench, and in five minutes eo to 
sleep—sprawled all along like a rogue and a 
vagabond where the carters drank beer. 

For an hour he lay there motionless as death, 
and not much unlike it; the morning wind 
blowing in his grey hair with such a dexterous 
touch of winter, that it blew his hair twice as 
white before the hour expired. Then a waggon 
came rumbling down the road, to the jingling 
of bells, and stopped before the Half-way House. 

“‘ Hulloa!”’ cries the waggoner, cracking his 
whip over the sleeper’s head. ‘ Hulloa!”’ 
shouted he, grinning, ‘‘ where be thy teum? 
Where be they mon, I say ?” 

Maberly started to his feet. ‘‘Gone to 
Epping, perhaps. Ah! perhaps I shall find 
them at Epping!” Away he staggered down 
the road again, not yet awake; and the jolly 
waggoner laughed loud. 











CHAPTER XII. 
ALL OVER. 


Wuen Mr. Maberly departed, after his visit to 
the sick-bed of our Mary, he left his purse with 
her, and kindly bade her make haste to get well. 
But gold is mere dross, and who can minister to 
a mind diseased? Not that I expect my reader, 
in this nineteenth century, to be sentimental 
enough to believe that Mary’s illness resulted 
from a mind distressed. He remembers the wet 
shoes, and says she caught a cold. And so she 
did. That was what her doctor said. Says he, 
‘This young lady, Mr. Maberly—one of Nature’s 
ladies, and my most charming patient, Sir—has 
a very delicate physique; I may say, a very 
delicate physique; and the calibre of her mind, 
Sir, has been calculated to aggravate that deli- 
cacy. She might have lived to a respectable 
old age, though, with little assistance from any 
Galen of us all, if she had not caught that 
desperate cold. And’’—he added that, I pledge 
my word—‘‘if she had been a—a—you under- 
stand—quite easy in her mind. For it is my 
impression, dear Sir,—and my experience, as 
you know, is not a trifle,—that there is a little 
secret trouble in that young lady’s—I will not 
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say heart, because that is anatomically absurd, |sently to bed. In the night she woke; and 
—but mind. A little love-affair, perhaps; | between sleeping and waking, she thought she 
slight blighted affection, that might be arranged. | heard it said, ‘‘ For yourself, it is so. For him, 
But I must candidly say, if you cannot cure | he is in the hands of the Lord our God, merciful 
that distemper before I cure this sickness, I am|to sinners.” That was true healing, O doctor! 
afraid I shall not cure this sickness before some- | And day by day as she wandered still further 
body cures that distemper.” And the doctor, ‘into the desert that lies before the Land of 
having vouchsafed so much, looked as grave, as | Promise, the manna more abundantly fell. 
mild, as wise, as impenetrable, as Egyptian}; Now we will skip a few days, for there is 
Memnon. little to say of them, and we shall be glad to 
It was a sickness which no earthly medicine, | come to the end of the story. What was the 
no earthly counsels, could remove. Mary knew | reason Charlotte was not at church that Sunday 
it; and she applied to the Great Physician for| evening, nor at home? She, in her turn, had 
a little ease—to the Great Physician, who gives | found her way to Mrs. Oakle’s village. A mes- 
advice gratis to the poor and afflicted every day, |senger came with a letter for her—Charlie’s 
from dawn to dawn. Change of scene, said | messenger; for his discoveries did not stop half- 
the Creat Physician; Mary thought that was|way—he contrived to unravel the whole mystery, 
well, and prepared to leave this world below. | and discovered her. And some hours before he 
This intimation she received in the dead of | set off to join Aurelie, he sent to apprise Char- 
the night about a week ago—I mean a week | lotte of the fatal mistake into which poor Old 
before the fatal day chronicled in the last| Umbrellas had led everybody, in his anxiety to 
chapter. Mary had been growing daily and | fulfil the desires of one who had so cruelly used 
rapidly worse—daily and rapidly more con-|him. The letter comprised all the details of the 
tented and at peace. But the afternoon was so} case (accompanying it was the pocket-book and 
beautiful—so calm, so sunny, so full of health | all it contained); and concluded with the infor- 
and life—how could she help longing to walk | mation that, in the strange haps of chance, her 
upon its turf once more, down the lanes and|daughter now lay sick in the very house to 
under the trees, in the sun and in the shadows? | which she had been carried after her birth. 
And then she herself felt so strong and cheerful ; The information was so sudden and so strange, 
and who knew but the setting sun might set| that Charlotte could scarce believe it ; but there 
that day upon her strength for ever? were evidences in the pocket-book which she 
Mary accordingly got up from the chair in| could understand as well as another ; and, roused 
which she was reclining, dressed with the help| from the sad lethargy in which she had been 
of good Susan Oakle, and went abroad. Of| living so long, she hurried off without the loss 
course she wandered on to the common. She| of a minute to the child who might be lost yet 
walked up and down just as she had walked|ere she could be found. It was early in the 
with Charles, repeating in her heart what he|evening when Charlotte arrived, and learned 
had said and what she had said; and at length| that Mary did indeed lie sick in the room above. 
sat down to rest by the brook at which he had} ‘ Who is that?” asked Mary of Susan, who 
sworn. Its little stream ran along innocent|came weeping in to see if the patient were 
enough—it was one of the last brooks in the|asleep. She had heard her mother’s voice. 
world to give any one disquiet; but Mary| ‘‘ A neighbour—only a neighbour,” answered 
looked on it with superstitious eyes, and heard | Susan, crimsoning; for, of course, to have told 
its murmurings with superstitious ears, as if its| the sick girl that her mother had come to see her, 
tiny voice was still bearing witness to the ,ter- | would never havedone. Indeed, it was on that 
rible oath, recklessly made and most impiously | account that Susan stole up to see whether she 
broken. She put her hands before her eyes, | were asleep or no; for Charlotte, as well for her 
and rocked to and fro, thinking of what had | own sake as for Mary’s, dared not avow herself, 
been said there. and could not hurt herself to look upon the pale 
“<«To-night, to-night seals all!’ Alas! it} face awake. 
was too true. ‘This rivulet shall be to me| ‘‘I never heard her here before,” Mary re- 
the river of death; it is narrow enough and as| plied. ‘‘ Have I seen her?” 
easy to leap ’—was that true, too?’ she said,| ‘No, I don’t think you have.” 
looking up with curious awe. ‘For the instant| ‘‘ Has she come to see me?” 
he swore we leapt across! Am I to die, then?| ‘Yes; but I told her you were too ill.” 
‘glancing at her thin fingers). And he, canit| ‘Ohno, I am not, Susan. Let her come up, 
he that his soul sickened of that dreadful oath, |if she pleases. I feel quite well to-day. Be- 
48 my poor body sickened of the dews—that | sides, it’s so kind of her to call.” 
thus he shall die?” Susan went down looking very serious—(she 
She rose slowly and looked around; but|had seen people who felt quite well to-day 
neither earth nor heaven gave any sign, or| before) and reported the conversation word for 
responded to her inquiring eyes. word. Charlotte burst into tears, and would 
_ Walking as they walk for whom the earth| have gone up if she could, but her limbs trem- 
‘8 no more, she wandered home, and went pre-| bled so much they could do nothing else. Still 
2N 
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she sat trembling and making a thousand in- | 
quiries of Susan. It was of no use to question | 


Mrs. Oakle—she was at her usual amusement | 
of arranging and disarranging linen on a clothes- | 
horse, and to all remarks replied, ‘ You leave | 
her to me, ma’am; she’s doing very well. She’s | 
a young thing, but she’s doing very well.” 

It was in the middle of an answer of this 
kind that they heard a rustling on the stairs. 
The house was low, the descent from one room | 
to another was an casy operation; and when | 
Charlotte turned her head, she saw Mary coming | 
in—a loose robe thrown round her, and a} 
cheerful expression lighting up her face. | 

“They would not let you come to sce me, | 
ma’am,” she said, playfully, ‘‘and so 1 have | 
been obliged to come down to see you. It is| 
really very kind to call on « stranger. I heard | 
you, and could not let you go away without | 
thanking you. I’m strong enough you see, | 
Susan.” She placed her hand in her mother’s, | 
and laughed quite a gay little laugh. 

Charlotte reeled in her chair—for she could 
not rise—and answered without a word. She 
felt, however, how necessary it was, perhaps for 
the life of the girl, not to betray herself; and. 
the thought acted like an inspiration. “ My 
dear child,’”’ she said, with sudden calmness, 
*‘ you should not have come out of your room. | 
~ Let me beseech you to return at once.” 

“Will you come and gossip with me a little | 
while, then, dear madam ?” 





to stop. 
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cheeks again with the fruits of summer. The 
vine rustled with a sad, solemn sound; the 
trees waved thoughtfully ; white clouds went up 
the sky higher and higher, and were lost in the 
all-embracing heavens. Mary sat down and 
looked out, with wide, bright eyes. 

‘‘Our father,” she said 

The vine rustled again with a sad, solemn 
sound, the trees waved farewell, and another 
white cloud sailed up the sky and was lost in the 
all-embracing heavens. 

Then the waggoner cracked his whip over 
Richard Maberly’s head, and he started, half 
awakened, downtheroad. To Epping, however— 
an idea derived from his dreams—scemed to him 
a good idea. It was probable he might gather 
some intelligence there—from Mary, perhaps ; 
at any rate it would be doing something definite. 
He obtained post horses at the town just beyond 
the Half-way House, and was driven, according to 
the humour of his mind, furiously. 

London was scarce awake yet,’ when the 
coach rattled into the village. As he neared 





‘it, Maberly thrust his head impatiently out 


of the window, and there, to be seen, was 
the fur tippet quietly taking a walk. It 
was Charlotte, who, assured that Mary was 
quietly sleeping, had wandered out to think. 
Again amazed, Maberly shouted to the postillion 
In another moment, Charlotte was 
seated in the coach, the postillion was ordered to 
drive round the village by half an hour’s route, 





‘‘Yes—I will!” replied Charlotte, choking. and they mutually told what they had to tell. 
So Mary turned back, but before she had gone; “After all, then, he is nothing to us!—nothing 
three paces her treacherous strength deserted | to me but the whip in the hands of Justice and 
her. ‘You must help me,” she said to her| Mercy. O, Charlotte, how strange it is! But, 
mother, with not quite so gay a smile, and thank God,” cried Richard Maberly, as he 
passed her arm round her waist, and dropped | alighted at Mrs. Oakle’s door. ‘Thank God! 
her head upon her shoulder. at least one-half our trouble is taken away ; and 

They went up-stairs, Mary was got into bed | I hope, Charlotte, it is the sign that our punish- 
again, and there they talked—the mother never | ment is about to cease, and pardon to begin. 
daring to betray a single feeling of her mother’s | Where is Mary?” 
heart. Presently Mary dropped asleep, and| ‘Let us go up and see her, Richard.” 
Charlotte sat beside her till it was pitch dark,; They went up softly, Charlotte taking his 
holding her hand. ‘hand as they entered the room. Mary sat by 
_ At was at this time that Maberly was wander- | the window, never stirring. Her eyes were 
ing before her window; about the time he/|closed, and her heart was still. The joined 
crossed the river, Charlotte went away to bed, | hands of Richard and Charlotte clutched with 
leaving her daughter in a sound, sweet sleep;|the same convulsive start. It was plain at a 
and while he went staggering along inthe dark, | glance. They looked at each other in an agony 
under the last blow from the sword of Retribu- | of silence; and there they stood, plainly at the 
tion, Charlotte drank the last drop from its cup | other end of their path of roses. 
of blood and tears. | Charles and Aurelie were never heard of more. 

The morning came. Mary woke, and Richard | A long-handed American man did tell me, some 
Maberly threw himself on the settle where the four or five years ago, of a Colonel Harper, who 
carters drank beer. He sank to sleep full of | used to live alone with a splendid woman, who 
wild dreams; Mary rose once more with a deep, | hated him to the death. It was in the depths 
deep calm in her heart. She had strength once | of a glorious grove-country in the southern cou- 
more to go to the window, where she had stood to|tinent. He told sad, wild stories of Colonel 
see Charles march madly past, where the sun- | Harper—of adventures romantic and zeckless— 
shine now lay spread out softly ; she touched the | of the woman abandoned and alene for months 
latch, a leaf of the window swung back upon together, with fifty miles of j ungle about her on 
the vine without, and the breezes that touched | every side. He concluded ‘with a melancholy 
her father’s hair with wintry fingers hung her | senetahe of a pistol, wadded with the heel of 
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a baby’s shoe, which I would rather not|to Evelyn, and bought two little side-by-side 
relate. cottages almost in the shadow of the church ; 

As for Richard and Charlotte—by-and-bye | and there they lived close neighbours till they 
they got very old and grey; and he went down | died. 
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How many crowd the walks of city life, and| exulting over their companions as they glitter 
whirl round the dull circle of its amusements | above them, free of the sunshine and the alr. 
and its toils, until from habit they know not how | Here is the centary, quite as fond of the sun as 
to tread their native soil, except it lie beneath a| they: it opens a pink, diamond-shaped corolla 
pavement! Such unfortunates, arrived at the|to receive its rays, and closes it long before 
brink of this Kentish hill, are filled with appre-| sunset; or, even if a cloud threatens to pass 
hension ; and, as they descend the gentle slope, | over, it will speedily begin to twist itself up 
advance only a few inches at a time, with a/ into a little spiral scroll. The sea-thrift growing 
simper half of dishke and half of fear. They | on this bank is more hardy; it raises its red- 
were not brought hither by the renown of rural | tufted head, warm and soft as a fur cap, armed 
beauty, or the scent of the salt sea air. ‘True /to endure all weathers. 

to their city instincts—binding up expectations; Let us stoop to examine this tiny forget-me- 
of delight with ideas of noise, bustle, and multi- | not, scarcely an inch high, including root and 
tudes—they have only found their way to these | all: at the top of its thread-like stem here 1s a 
beautiful downs, whose chiefest charm is their} blue minute disc, and at its base a cirelet of 
habitual solitude, by the attraction of the Foreign | green leaves, whereon the sunbeams rest, like 
Camp ; towards which they impatiently set their | gilt carving on a pedestal, and which from be- 
faces, greatly regretting the intervening valley | neath throws small cordate shadows on the 
and hill. They seem not even of those who} ground. What, again, can be more ornamental 
love the country as the cattle only love it—/than that dark-green shrub growing up in the 
as Jenny Deans admired Richmond—for its | midst of red nettles, tall white ox-eyed daisies, 
“braw feeding,” its inspiration of health,|purple mallows, and the blue bottles, — the 
and of all animal enjoyment; still less for| broom, with its papilonaceous flowers, of a 
that mystic influence which soothes and/|golden colour, and soft as satin. But more 
invigorates the mind, while the eye is filled | beautiful than the broom is the parasite dodder, 
by its images of beauty. Let them go! For! which sometimes creeps over its green ri 
us,—when brooding anxiously over some heart | branches, and winds itself round and round, so 
or household care, when sitting in solitude or| that it could not possibly be disentangled, and 
sorrow,—how great a change has come over us, | looks like a fine red silken cord, along which, at 
suddenly, as the sweet tones of music broke | short distances apart, are seen little clusters, the 
upon the ear: somewhat of this change shall! size of a cherry-stone, composed of five white 
we experience by turning from their company, | flowers, resembling the tiger lily in miniature. 
out of the dusty road to which we have de-| Nor is this soil itself unfruitful in musings. 
scended, and taking this grassy path, Which} We remember, for instance, how many a beau- 
may not lead us to the Camp, but may afford us | tiful tinted petal has dropped upon its surface, 
sights, great and small, infinitely better worth | and has in time itself become a particle of this 
our notice. On one side we have the sea, still | very earth, this receiver and nourisher of every 
some hundred feet below us,—on the other, | tiny seed, so that, without human care, the wild 
fields of fresh ripening corn ; by which we care- | flowers flourish and increase ; born and nurtured 
fully tread, lest we shake its beaded fringe of | of the same earth which is the material of man’s 
gold as we pass. Beds of the scarlet poppy, and |frame, and the home to which he returns. We 
of the viper’s buglos, bright and blue, are revere the burying-place of great men and of 
dotted over the rugged descent, enlivening the | lovely women, and even of the common and ob- 
russet turf ; with the wild thyme and the delicate | scure, so that they be human. The path has 
convolvolus, clinging and climbing like the ivy. brought us to such a rustic Golgotha—marked 
A sweet scent breathes into the air: we have/| from afar by the antique square tower of 
unwarily trodden upon the thyme—-and the|C church; a matchless site for Christian 
perfume gushes from the home where the bees | burial,—standing, as it seems to do, between 
make so many calls, as the sweet odour of|sea and sky, catching the first blush of morn- 
resignation from the trodden heart. The butter-|ing and the last lingering kiss of eve. 
flies are here in such numbers that they dazzle| Are we sure that on this green mound there 
the sight, and look so like the flowers around | never lay a mourner clinging to the last home 
Which they flutter, that one would think they |of her only or most beloved friend? Does the 
had been blown off the sister stems, and were | violet never blow till tears have watered it? 
2n2 
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There were many violets here in the spring- {its time-circled trunk, clasping the earth with 
time, but now they are gone: the sexton’s spade | vigorous roots, and yet stretching its branches 
has made only a smooth long hillock. Friend- | high towards Heaven, nourishing an acre by its 
ship has as yet raised here no recording monu- | leaves, and bearing fruit on a thousand trellised 
ment, but she who sowed her tears doubtless | sprigs, though the parentacornmay have laid inthe 
carried away in her heart a memorial only too palm of aninfant’shand. The forest paths are soft 
sacred, too mournful, since it was all her own. | as the richest carpet ; they have been covered so 
Blessed earth! thou art but one sacred spot—if| many a year by autumnal leaves, that their sur- 
a vale of tears, only that thou mayest be gay | face is not only soft as a carpet, but also 
with flowers. ‘figured with rich brown, yellow, and orange 
A few yards hence, across the meadows, is a | patterns—the fancy work wrought by the last 
style, over which we step into one of the most| fall or whirl of the leaf. Some of the trees 
beautiful lanes that can be imagined. The| border a pool, in which the beauty of their 
sound of heavy wheels must have long since | foliage is doubled, for on the bosom of the water 
ceased here: it is so overgrown, that only a/it is pictured in lovely unison with bending 
narrow footpath leads along it. On either side | rushes—theblue-cyed forget-me-not—the cloud- 
the banks are high; and from above, the | less azure—and the skylark’s shadow, as he rises 
naked roots of trees hang in grim festoons, | under the burden of his song. 
half hidden by the graceful ferns which grow} When nature surprises. us, it is always 
up between, forming a cool and shady cover- | pleasingly. In some corner of an ancient lvy- 
ing for the more delicate plants below. This covered castle wall, we sometimes find a willow 
little white bell-shaped flower, faintly tinged or ash out-topping the sturdy old trees around ; 
with rose-colour, is the wood sorrel. These | sometimes from between broken dingy bricks 
green balls contain the seed of the blue-|some lovely little flower peeps forth, and the 
bell or hyacinth: they bloomed soon after the|more narrowly we search beneath the cover- 
primrose buds had unfolded, and when the/ing of this or any other plant, the more 
violets began to pecp forth. The wild roses; wonderful and the more beautiful does it 
are over and gone; but the briar smells sweet, |appear. Any child can perceive and ap- 
‘ and the honeysuckle proclaims its proximity in| preciate it, and especially by contrast. 
the same way,—for it has climbed out of our |The interior of her doll, which her curious 
reach over the yew-tree and almost out of our!eyes will peep into, causes a great disap- 
sight. Not so these strawberry-plants, which | pointment, but prepares the mind of the 
temptingly droop their ripe red fruit at the feet | little one for satisfaction as well as surprise, 
of the gipsey child. The bryony looks like the} when she finds every leaf perfect throughout: 
grape—only prettier; and we would make a|the first torn asunder, a second is taken and 
wreath of it were it not for the poison hue in its | used more gently; the outer skin is carefully 
dark-green leaves. There is very little grass on | removed, and vain endeavours are made to pre- 
these banks ; but, by close examination, we find |serve the green fibres; the child is lost in 
their beautiful soft green covering is a species | wonder at its intricacy, smooths its soft surface 
of moss, of which each exquisite little stem /on her cheek, and, at last, leaves its mysteries 
stands erect, about three inches high, bearing | for wiser minds and sober years to unravel. 
tiny transparent leaves alternately from the top ‘How many fairy fingers have threaded the cups 
downwards: it is exactly like a sensitive plant, | of the lilac and lauristinus with a thrilling sen- 
curling up at the touch of a finger. Hark! do’ sation of joy which the stringing of bright beads 
listen to that bird’s song. It is near us. Look! could never afford! The white column is found 
through those bending branches towards that | inside to be nothing but bricks and mortar; the 
skylight opening. A little below it sits our! wax flowers break at a touch,—while the slender 
favourite vocalist, the thrush. How farsweeter stalk of the harebell on the heath supports its 
the nutural music of these scenes than that of ‘purple crown through wind and storm; and 
the legion encamped above—the song of the | never a stone or flint is broken but to discover 
birds; the rustling, sweeping breeze, and/within a marvel and a history. Often the 
the roll, the dash, or the whisper of the! rough outside proves a very jewel-case of wonders 
waves, as they scoop away the heavy beach, or | and utilities. So true, as well as lovely, is the 
play over its pebble and shell. This blooming | whole world of nature, that it seems impossible 
mossy lane, though like a little heaven of rest | not to connect with it the idea of happiness, as 
from the heat, is but an avenue to something | its inspiring principle and its universal design— 
better. It leads away from the sea to a forest happiness for mankind and pleasure for all infe- 
such as the poct might love to loiter in the live- | rior creatures, from the insects travelling through 
long day ;—in its alleys, dark and silent, he would their underground terraces, to the bird which 
forget even his dog, though instinctively con- | only ceases its song to take rest, or to drop its 
scious of itscompanionship. We, too, although little life at a sudden and single shock. How 
more given to observe than to muse, have our black looks crime when it intrudes into regions 
enjoyment in its midday twilight. We notice | like these—when it lifts its hard hand to torture 
the tints and outline of each tree; we think gf | where all is so tranquil, and visibly to break the 











harmony of existence, which seems here incar- 
nated. We shudder, therefore,—as we should 
not, perhaps, in the gay and noisy city,—at the 
sight of uniforms and flash of steel. They 
carry off our thoughts to imperial wicked- 
nesses and popular delusions and sufferings. 
We like here, less than anywhere, the presence } 
of a soldiery that is not even native. A sparrow, 
a lily, we reflect, is cared for by the God of 
Nature, and what will His verdict be on those 
who waste the fields and the flower of manhood? | 
We are told now to give them to the scythe of | 
war,—and when they are cut down, to be large- 
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hearted and buy more. England is told that she 
must learn to be a strong-minded widow, and a 
brave, bereaved mother. It may be needful; and, 
if so, though England sicken at the sacrifice, 
she will not refuse it. But she will not, as 
heretofore, be dazzled by military pomp: she 
will require that statesmen use righteous argu- 
ment ere they fill the trump of war; and, if the 
sweetest, silentest spots, must needs be invaded 
by the noise of camps, and the happiest homes 
contribute to the graves of the Crimea, that no 
arm be raised in vain, and no intrigue of Cabi- 
nets prolong the strife of nations. 








“ONLY 


Iv any one of our readers happened to be in the 
House of Commons on the morning which Lord 
John Russell had promised to make for ever 
memorable by ‘‘a few remarks on the condition 
of Italy,’”’ he may remember that among the | 
two or three bills whose titles were announced | 
from the chair, and no sooner’ announced than 
declared ‘‘ read a third time,’’ was a Sumner’s 
Divorce Bill. It may possibly have occurred to 
him that he had heard before of Sumner’s ma- 
trimonial differences—had seen at wide intervals 
long columns of close print, so headed,—and 
that this was a very summary conclusion of a 
tedious and probably expensive process. We! 
did happen to be in the House on that morning, 
—and it did so strike our mind; the more 
forcibly that we had just read a ‘* woman’s 
pamphlet”’ on the subject of expediting and 
cheapening these conjunctiye-disjunctive pro- 
cesses—‘‘ A Letter to the Queen on Lord Chan- 
cellor Cranworth’s Marriage and Divorce Bill, 
by the-Hon. Mrs. Norton.” * 

Mrs. Norton puts on her title-page a motto | 
from Thackeray’s lecture on Swift—‘ Only a 
woman’s hair ’’—and challenges Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth to put aside her plea, among forgot- 
ten Chancery papers, docketted with ‘‘a parody 
of Swift’s contemptuous labelling —‘ Only a 
woman’s pamphlet.’” He would be likely 
enough to do so, if he had the wit to be insolent 











in addition to the indolence that makes him in- 
jurious. His treatment of this subject through 
two sessions indicates his estimate thereof. In 
June of last year, he brought forward a Marriage 
Law Reform Bill, only to withdraw it. In 
March of this year, a similar measure was an- 
nounced as ‘nearly prepared.” In May, its 
introduction was distinctly promised. It has 
not yet made its appearance. Another year has 
passed over without even an attempt at remedy- 
ing ‘‘ the grotesque anomaly which ordains that 
married women shall be ‘non-existent’ in a 
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country governed by a female sovereign ;” and 
the grievous injustice that whatever relief the 
law may afford in cases of unhappy i 
among the rich, there is no relief at all for the 
poor. 

It is to the exposure of the “‘ grotesque ano- 


'maly” that Mrs. Norton sets herself in this Let- 


ter to the Queen. The exposure is effected— 
mainly, but by no means exclusively—by a 
statement of her own sufferings from the present 
condition of the law. That it is a private 
wrong which is thus acknowledged as the mo- 
tive, and used as the instrument, of her advocacy 
of a public reform, is a circumstance not to be 
noted till that private wrong has been exhibited. 
Let as much of it be told as can be told. Let 
its facts be set forth in the uncoloured light of 
formal statement. Let its concomitants be pre- 
sented to the eye of sympathetic imagination. 
Let it be understood what a woman may be made 
to endure,—and is liable to endure,—from the 
man sworn to love and cherish her. And then 


let it be objected—if any can be found to make 
‘the objection—that here is passion, crying to 


the seat of justice, where only reason should be 
heard ; that here is a violation of good taste 
and of feminine decorum; in short, that it is 
‘‘only a woman’s pamphlet.” 

A married woman is, in the eye of the law of 
England, nothing but a chattel. She is the pro- 
perty of her husband—his for all purposes but 
to sell or kill; and these reservations are rather 
negative than positive. He might sell her, if 
any would purchase what he cannot keep. If 
he kill her, it is but as though hekilled a strange 
woman. All that she has is his—the bequests 
of her family, the gifts of her friends, the earn- 
ings of her own hands. She cannot withhold 
from his grasp the earrings she has worn from 
childhood, nor the money which she toiled for 
while he drank. He may waste his substance 
with harlots, and that before her eyes—and 


when he has spent all, invade the father’s home 
to which she may have flown, drag her thence 
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50 
with the aid of the police, or hand over toa 
broker the furniture she may have bought or 
begged for her separate residence. She cannot 
safely bargain with him for the barest mainte- 
nance. The deed of separation and aliment, 
though drawn up by a lawyer, he may repu- 
diate, on the ground that a man cannot con- 
tract with himself. She fancies that, in her 
extremity, she can compel him to keep her from 
the parish fund that stands for all others be- 
tween destitution and starvation—but it is the 

rish that must come upon him; her desertion 
1s a money wrong to the community, not a per- 
jurious infidelity to her. If she commit adul- 
tery—or if he can induce another to swear that 
she has done so—he may free himself from all 
obligation to her, and marry again. There is 
no statute law for his release,—no court of law 
that can unfetter him; but Parliament will re- 
peat for his benefit what it did first for Henry 
the Eighth—pass a special Act. But Parlia- 
ment will not do that for the wife whose hus- 
band may be so openly profligate as to eject 
her from his bed and board in favour of 
her waiting-woman. Its practice is so rigo- 
rously one-sided that ‘‘in only four in- 
stances (two of which were cases of incest) 
has the wife obtained a divorce to marry 
again.” The ecclesiastical courts will entertain 
her complaint of “ cruelty,”—if she have not 
been enough of a woman and a Christian to 
‘‘condone”’ the offence by forgiving a first, 
second, seventh, or seventicth commission. But 
the ecclesiastical courts can at most decree 
that divorce from bed and board which screens 
from the barbarity of forced cohabitation. The 
more common fate of wives whose homes have 
proved intolerable, and whose husbands tolerant 
of their absence, is that which Mrs. Norton de- 


scribes through many pages of her moving narra- | 


tive, but which may be summed up in two of her 
incidental exclamations— 

“*T am married to a name.” 

“IT must remain married to his name.” 

This startling summary of the laws respecting 
woman ‘‘I have learned,” she says, ‘“ piecc- 


meal, by suffering from every one of its defects | 


of protection.” She married very young, and 
the marriage proved unhappy—as was not un- 
likely, a beautiful daughter of the Sheridans 
uniting herself to a poor scion of Scotch no- 
bility. Quarrels, mediation, and reconciliation 
were followed by the young wife’s flight to her 
sister's house. ‘The husband wrote to her and 
to her family ‘“‘in the extremest and most 
exaggerated terms of submission.” To her last- 
ing injury—‘‘ but even now I will not write, 
to my lasting regret’”’—she ‘condoned ;”’ re- 
turned to the husband and the home she had 
abjured. Her relatives—is it not to be regretted ? 
—refused reconciliation; andthat she visited them 
with her children became aground of fresh quarrel. 
The children—all of tender age—were sent by 
their father to a woman of whom their mother had 
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‘‘the worst opinion,’”’—and who threatened her 


with the police when, having traced, she went 
‘to recover them. The law gave her no right in 


them, and she again left her husband. Then 
broke out the dreadful scandal with which her 
name is so unhappily, but not shamefully, 
associated. Mr. Norton brought an action for 
the seduction of his wife against Lord Mel- 
bourne, then Prime Minister of England. The 
jury stopped the trial to give a verdict for the 
defendant ; and the prosecutor’s counsel has, in 
a published letter, declared that Mr. Norton ad- 
mitted his firm belief of his wife’s innocence. 
One of her children died “for want of the 
commonest care a mother would have given to 
‘her household.” And when she made England 
‘ring with the bitterness of her plaint against 
the unequal law which withheld them from 
her, it was to receive a new proof how 
tightly the law held her to their father. 
She had consulted counsel as to whether 
she could not divorce the husband who had 
taken the first step towards divorcing her,—and 
was told, No. She had laid before them com- 
plaints and even confessions of cruelty that 
would surely have obtained a legal separation ; 
and was answered, No: she had condoned. She 
had, by one of her creditors, sued the husband 
from whom she had received nothing for two 
years; and the suit failed. She now requested 
her solicitor to prosecute a Review which had 
grossly libelled her, in an article on the bill 
brought in to remedy that awful defect of law 
which her writings had most powerfully ex- 
posed. ‘The solicitor informed her that, being a 
married woman, she couldonly prosecute through 
her husband,—who was therefore at liberty to 
libel her to the utmost extent of malignity. 
Though pewerless to defend her reputation or to 
retain her property, her consent was yet neces- 
sary to an act by which her husband was de- 
sirous of raising money on their marriage settle- 
ments. Her consent was given, on condition of 
an allowance guaranteed by his signature and 
witnessed by the brother of the Marquis of 
Normanby, and by the solicitor who drew the 
deed. Three years afterwards, her mother died, 
and left her, through her brother, a small an- 
nuity. Her husband claimed the legacy,—and 
| being defeated by its passing through the bro- 
ther, balanced the claim by stopping the allow- 
ance. Her signature had sufficed to raise the 
‘fund needed for the improvement of an estate 
bequeathed to him by ‘‘the vile woman” to 
whom he had sent the children,—his signature, 
and that of the witnesses, did not avail to 
secure the annuity for which consideration 
had thus been given. ‘I insisted that the 
allowance was secured by his own Ssig- 
nature, and those other signatures, to a for- 
mal deed. He defied me to prove it, ‘as, by 
law, man and wife were one, and could not con- 
tract with each other; and the deed was there- 


fore good for nothing.’” Supposing that the 
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fear of exposure might operate to prevent his | 
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Mrs. Norton disclaims, in the publication of 


acting on this quibble, she permitted a trades-/ this tingling statement, the intention of prose- 
man to sue him for a debt incurred by herself. | cuting her quarrel with her husband. ‘‘ Gone— 
He not only acted upon the quibble, but in-| past—buried in unutterable scorn,” she says, 


structed his advocate to ask her in open court) ‘fare the days in which I ap 
From him. 


whether she were not in receipt of an income | 
from the family of Lord Melbourne,—first, | 
openly accused of seducing the wife whose in- | 
nocence he had long ago privately acknow- | 
ledged, and to whom he had sued for recon-| 
ciliation. He did still more to prove the extent | 
of his conjugal rights—viz., subpoenaed pub- | 
lishers and bankers to show that his wife was ca- | 
pable of earning her own maintenance. The fear | 
of exposure proved not more inoperative than | 
the appeal to law. The coachmaker was non- 
suited. The husband’s engagement to his wife 
was held to be of no avail even to the wife’s 
- ereditors. The legal non-existence of the mar- 
ried woman was definitively demonstrated. If 
it be capable of yet completer illustration, it 
may receive it in the summing up, by Mrs. 
Norton, of her husband’s and her own present 
relations :-— 


From the date of my mother’s death, he has with- 
held entirely, and with perfect impunity, my income 
as his wife. I do not receive, and have not received 
for the last three years, a single farthing from him. 
He retained, and always has retained, property that was 
left in my home—gifts made to me by my own family 
on my marriage, and to my mother by your Majesty’s 
aunt, H.R.H. the Duchess of York ;—articles bought 
from my literary earnings ;—books which belonged to 
Lord Melbourne ; and, in particular, a manuseript, of 
which Lord Melbourne himself was the author (when a 
very young man), which Mr. Norton resolutely refused 
to give up. 

He receives from my trustees the interest of the por- 
tion bequeathed me by my father, who died in the public | 
service, holding an official appointment at the Cape of 
Good Hope, leaving a family of very young orphans, 
slenderly provided for. If my father lived, it is to be | 
presumed there is no man he would see with greater 
abhorrence than Mr. Norton (considering what the fate 
of his daughter has been), yet such portion as he was | 
able to leave me goes from the “non-existent” wife to the | 
existent husband, in the general trust fund of our mar- | 
riage. 

I have also (as Mr. Norton impressed on me by sub- 
posning my publishers) the power of earning, by litera- 
ture,—which fund (though it be the grant of Heaven | 
and not the legacy of earth) is no more legally mine | 
than my family property. | 

Now again, I say, is or is not this a ridiculous law (if | 
laws be made to conduce to justice)? I cannot divorce 
my husband, either for adultery, desertion, or cruelty; I 
must remain married to his name ; he has, in right of that 
fact (of my link to his name) a right to everything I 
have in the world—and I have no more claim upon him, 
than any one of your Majesty’s ladies in waiting, who are 
utter strangers to him! I never see him; I hear of 
him only by attacks upon my reputation; and I do not 
receive a farthing of support from him. His reply, by | 
Sineait (dated 10th of April, this session), to any suc 
demand—is, to bid the creditor “examine the will of my 
mother in Doctors’ Commons” (thereby throwing off the 
mask of pretence he wore, and standing openly on his | 
legal irrespovsibility): and when we first separated, he | 
offered me, as sole provision, a small pension paid by | 
Government to each of my father’s children, reckoning | 
that pension as his / 





ed ¢o him or 
I complain, not of the existent hus- 
band, but of the existent law; and of that ‘nation 
of gallant gentlemen,’ who scarcely care, and 
scarcely know, what ¢s the existing law on such 
subjects.” The disclaimer is received with in- 
credulity—and we regret that it is made. Mr. 
Norton is a public character. He is a func- 
tionary of no inconsiderable dignity and power. 
He administers justice in a very populous dis- 
trict of the metropolis. His dictum, in a very 
large proportion of cases, is both verdict and 
sentence. Not unfrequently, he has to dispense 
rather equity than law—to screen the ignorant, 
poor from the rapacity of dealers and officials ; 
to rebuke the villany that, as magistrate, he 
cannot punish. He is, besides, the brother of 
a peer—the recipient of a handsome income 
—and altogether one of the class who make 
and administer our laws, mould our man- 
ners, and typify the national character. There 
is no reason, therefore, why conduct such 
as is attributed to him by his wife, and sus- 
tained by documents bearing distinguished 
names, should be exposed merely as an illustra- 
tion of defective law. Charges of gross un- 
truth and despicable meanness, when advanced 
against a member of the Executive, demand in- 
vestigation by its heads. Mr. Norton should at 
any rate be called upon either distinctly to with- 
draw his accysation against Lord Melbourne, or 
to resign the office to which that nobleman pre- 
sented him in friendship for his wife. It is not, 
however, for the sake of an object which Mrs. 
Norton herself repudiates that we have gone 
thus far into her story. We take it up as a 
conspicuous and influential example of “a 
grotesque anomaly,”—and shall avail ourselves 
of her eloquent pen to exhibit yet a little further 
its absurdity and hardship. 

Its absurdity is shown by its inconsistency 
with itself, with other English laws relating to 
marriage, and with the laws of nearly ev 
other country. Up to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, there was no divorce ;—and there is none 
now in Catholic countries. The Church holds 


that marriage is a sacrament,—and, like every 


other sacrament, an irrevocable oath, an indisso- 


luble bond ;—an engagement to be loosed only 


by the hands that have the keys of Heaven and 
earth. ‘Convenient Cranmer” introduced the 
practice of divorce into England,—and consistent 
Calvin, dropping marriage from the number of 


‘the sacraments, reduced it to the rank of a eivil 


contract. The progress of Dissent has so far 


prevailed upon the compromise established by 
Cranmer as to obtain that it may be ) 
either as a religious or a ordinance, 
at the option of the celebrants.. The 
Church school regret thié concession, f 
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other. 
was not long since detected in counselling 
a humble couple, united in unblessed though 
not illegal banns,—or rather in banns blessed 


more than any 


only by an Independent preacher,—to be re- 
married at the Established Church. The Bishop 
of Oxford gave notice that he should move the 
omission from Lord Chancellor Cranworth’s bill 
of all the clauses relating to divorcee! Lord 
Redesdale (who thinks the presence of ladies 
resemble their Lordships’ House to a casino) 
also thinks marriage should be indissoluble. 
Lord St. Leonard’s and Lord Campbell de- 
ride that idea as obsolete; and Mr. Phinn, 
in the House of Commons, delares that the 
Legislature and lawyers are agreed in consider- 
ing marriage as only a civil contract. Clearly, 
therefore, the practice of the law requires to be 
conformed to its theory. Meanwhile, the most 
beneficent and beautiful of institutions is a 
sacrament for the woman—only a civil contract 
for the man. On her it presses with all the 
weight of an escapeless fate. On him it confers 
“‘rights ’’ which are not forfeited by the grossest 
abuse of correspondent duties. Both the theory 
and the practice of the law proceed upon the 
assumption that inconstancy is a mortal sin only 
in the woman. It has been repeatedly laid 
down from the woolsack that it is only where 
there is an impossibility of reconciliation (as in 
the case of incest) the husband should be repu- 
diated; and Lord Chanceller Cranworth pro- 
posed, in his bill of last session, to graduate a 
woman’s endurance and a husband’s license ;— 
yet.a single act of condonation forfeits her claim 
even to the miserable relief of a divorce & mensa 
et thoro. But itis only in the southern part of 
the island that the incongruity obtains. In 
Scotland, as in the United States of America, 
the marriage contract does not extinguish the 
legal rights of either party, and is dissoluble, on 
reasonable cause being shown, at a reasonable 
expense. Our northern readers will be enter- 
tained with the alternate humour and serious- 
ness of Mrs. Norton’s allusion to their case. 
Having stated that in Scotland the wife may 
defend herself from the charge of infidelity, and 
may impugn her husband—that her property is 
protected, and means of support secured to her 
on separation —and that a divorce enabling 
either party to marry again may be obtained on 
proof of inconstancy on either side—she pro- 
ceeds :— 

It is with timid reluctance that I permit myself to 
allude to the social condition of that unhappy country. 
To all loyal minds it must be matter for grave and 
sorrowful reflection, that while your Majesty is sur- 
rounded with faithful wives and discreet ladies in London, 
Windsor, and Osborne,—the less cautious portion of the 
realm in which Balmoral is situated, is plunged in the 
grossest immorality. England is virtuous; but Scotland 
is a “hotbed of vice.” It is a land dedicated to Cupid. 
Statues of Venus are set up in all the principal squares of 
Edinburgh. The marriage-tie is a mere true-lover’s knot. 
The ladies who present themselves at’ Holyrood are 
triumphant Messalinas. Andon the decks of the emi- 
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vessels which crowd the harbour of Leith, groups 
of melancholy, cast-off husbands may be seen, bidding 
reproachful farewell to that inhospitable country where 
they only exist to be repudiated. 

But the Scotch ladies deny their guilt; and 
our relentless authoress turns upon the senators 
who contradict them with a trilemma, of which 
the last horn is the sharpest :— 

The extreme and universal profligacy of English hus- 
bands lead them [the Lords} to dread that, if English 
women could once obtain the same privilege of divorce 
which is aceorded to Scotch women, two Englishmen out 
of three would immediately be discarded by their help- 
mates; in that startling proportion recorded by Sir 
Walter Scott, in his poem of the “ Bridal of Triermain :”-- 


And still these lover’s faith survives, 
Their truth so constant shown ; 
There were two who loved their neighbour’s wives, 
And ong who loved his own. 
That no such proportion does prevail in the 
country where recreant husbands may be sum- 
moned to the High Cross or to the market-place, 
and may be put away at the cost of an ordinary 
action for breach of contract—is proved by the 
paucity of such suits. Forty a-year is the ave- 
rage of Scotch suits, according to a return pre- 
sented in 1844. There are certainly as many 
suits for divorce commenced in our civil or ecele- 
siastical courts, however few reach the House of 
Lords. Twenty is the annual average of 
divorces in Scotland. It is not from the acts of 
divorce granted, but from the actions for crim. 
con., that we must estimate the proportion of 
unhappy marriages in England. ‘The frequency 
of such actions is deep disgrace to our social 
condition—their possibility, a deep dishonour to 
our laws. ‘That a man should be able to make 
a money question of his wife’s inconstancy, in- 
dicates but a base estimate, by the law, of con- 
jugal relations—that the wife should be not only 
unable to prosecute an equivalent claim against 
the inconstant husband, but utterly without op- 
portunity to defend herself from the fatal 
imputation on which the husband’s claim is 
based,—helpless and dumb in the hands of 
her sworn helpmate and of her alleged para- 
mour, as any horse or sheep whose sound- 
ness may be in question between buyer and 
seller,—is a wrong of incalculable enormity. 
It is no merely speculative objection to say 
that such a state of the law affords to the 
woman a motive to gin, and opens to her hus- 
band a means of collusion. It has been de- 
nounced on these grounds by every legal digni- 
tary in the Senate. Lord St. Leonard’s declares 
the action for damages ‘‘a disgrace to the coun- 
try” —‘‘a stigma on the law of England” — 
‘an action which shocked one’s sense of right.” . 
Lord Brougham declares that in such actions 
the character of a woman is not unfrequently 
sworn away: ‘instances were known in which, 
by collusion between the husband and a pre- 
tended paramour, the character of the wife had 
been destroyed... .- . she was excluded from 
‘Westminster Hall, and, behind her back, by 
the principles of our jurisprudence, her character 
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was tried between her husband and the man called 
her paramour.” It is impossible to witness one of 
those disgusting exhibitions in which hired advo- 
cates exhaust their license of inuendo, invective, 
and simulated pathos, to aggravate or diminish the 
money value of “‘ outraged honour,”—in which 
witnesses are required to depose with indecent 
minuteness to circumstances of which they could 
hardly be cognisant without a prior breach of 
delicacy, if not of duty,—in which the audience 
are excited, as at a French play, between the pru- 
rient revelations of chambermaids and of police 
spies,—it is impossible not to hear or read all 
this without observing, that the party alone 
fatally concerned, is the only party unrepre- 
sented ; and without suspecting, in many cases, 
that she is the victim of conspiracy as well as the 
object of lust. While we write, there comes to 
hand a public appeal on behalf of a lady whose 
disintarested advocate alleges she has been driven 
to literal madness by a persecution which wrung 
from her aconfession of guilt contradicted by the 
very witnesses suborned to establish it.* In this 
case, an Irish gentleman of property is disap- 
pointed in the very natural desire for an heir. 
He suddenly accuses the unfruitful wife of 
criminal intercourse with his groom. By the 
lady it is of course indignantly denied. It is 
told to her friends with such circumstantiality 
that they believe it. Her servants are set to 
obtain further evidence, and one of them pre- 
sumes upon his revolting oftice himself to attempt 
her violation! To escape from this horrible 
complexity, the poor lady confesses herself 
guilty, and is removed in a state of idiotcy. 
The affidavits of husband, friends, and servants 
prevail upon a court in which the ordinary 
ordeals of evidence are discarded, to grant a 
parliamentary divorce; but the laborious inves- 
tigations of counsel, stimulated by the helpless- 
ness of their unhappy client, have established 
the physical impossibility of the principal allega- 
tions, the exceeding improbability of others, and 
the gross blunders into which the court was be- 
trayed by accepting, as primary proof, a confes- 
sion needing itself, above all things, the corro- 
boration of independent testimony. 

If only for the sake of those few unfortunate 
English wives whose husbands are rich enough 
to afford the luxury of sueing their real or al- 
leged seducers, and of carrying their broken 
hearts, with replenished purses, to a tribunal 
where decisions are neither for the woman nor 
for the poor,—if only to remedy or prevent 
grievances such as those of Mrs. Norton and 
Mrs. Talbot, the assimilation of the English law 
of divorce to that of Scotland should be strenu- 
ously urged. But we have an argument of far 
wider application in the distressing plenitude of 


irremediable conjugal wretchedness among the 

* Talbot v, Talbot. A Letter to the Hon. Justice 
Torrens, by John Paget, Esq., of the Middle Temple; 
with a Report of the Judgment of the High Court of 
Delegates, delivered June14,1855. London: Blenkarn. 
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poor—i.e. people of all conditions below that in 
which a thousand pounds can be afforded. Our 
literature, our newspapers, our private circles, 
teem with instances of the kind. It is rarely 
that an English novel does not contain a 
couple to whom wedlock is a chain of suf- 
fering and sin. Mr. Dickens’ last seems de- 
signed to exhibit, in the opposite cha- 
racters of Mr. Bounderby and Stephen Black- 
pool, the modern type of that ancient tor- 
ture which consisted in fastening the living to 
the dead. Mr. Thackeray has given us in Mr. 
Barnes Newcome, the converse of poor Colonel 
Crawley. We cannot take up the report of a 
county assize or a London police-court, but 
there meets us the doleful figure of some poor 
unfortunate, bearing reluctant testimony to bru- 
tality that neither treadmill nor horsewhip will 
cure. But still more doleful is the figure with 
which all of us must be familiar, though it never 
carries its griefs into the witness-box—the 
figure of some woman, pale, pining, ill-tem- 
pered, but not bad-hearted,—neither virgin, 
wife, nor widow,—the husband of her youth 
a spendthrift, a profligate, perhaps a criminal, 
—his absence at once her hope and dread, 
her grief and solace. The best thing that 
could have happened to her would have been, 
that the married life so woeful in its issues had 
been stealthy in its beginnings. Had the false 
husband been but the too eager lover,—had he 
coaxed her to flee with him from her father’s 
home across the border,—that Scotch marriage 
would have entitled her to a Scotch divorce. As 
it is, let her carry her weight of sorrow across the 
Atlantic, and abide in some New England state, 
till a year’s residence shall have enabled her to 
claim the protection of New England law. Here, 
she is exposed to fearful temptation, as well as 
to cruel suffering. The victim of her husband’s 
sin, how can she abstain from sin upon her own 
account? He may follow his will, and even 
feed it upon her means. While she is living 
in poverty and solitude, he may be destroying 
her reputation or living in vice upon the dowry 
of her virtue. Will it be a wonder if she be- 
come what she is said to be, and defy the con- 
demnation of the world that is so bitter in its 
pity? Very often she will swallow the recol- 
lection of the vows that have proved so unequal, 
and commit the sin of bigamy. Should she be 
prosecuted—which is not likely—she will escape 
with a few weeks’ imprisonment; and return 
from the gaol to the home of a second husband, 
more faithful than the first, though no husband 
in the eye of the law. The frequency of 
secutions for bigamy, the lightness of its punish- 
ment, and the tone of counsel and court, is a 
conclusive sign that alteration is inevitable. 
Mrs. Norton’s pamphlet is naturally an almost 
exclusive plea for her own sex against ours. 
We have followed in the track of her illustra- 
tions, but we would not -have it supposed that 


we see only with her eyes. The inequality of 
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our marriage laws presses more heavily upon | overhear the story of the footman’s pretended in. 


women than upon men, in all classes, because | constancy. 


the former are the weaker; but, in truth, the 


inequality is not less unjust towards the latter— 
excepting that favoured fraction of the sex 
which has the ear of ecclesiastical courts and 
learned lords. In the first place, we must con- 
fess to a reservation in favour of husbands as to 
the relative guilt of inconstancy in the two sexes. 
If, as all moralists admit, culpability is to be 
measured by temptation, the offending husband 
is unquestionably less guilty than the unfaith- 
ful wife; for he has not that panoply of 
defence which is woman’s beauty as well 
as her strength—an armour of conquest as 
well as of resistance. Neither are the 
consequences of his sin so immediately and 
irremediably mischievous: forgiveness is with 
him impossible,—to her it is natural and grace- 
ful. Whatever the sublime severity of Divine 
law may exact, in a state of social imperfection, 
allowance must always be made for the inequality 
of circumstances. While, therefore, we would 
arm the wife with ample power to deliver her- 
self from an unfaithful husband, we neither ex- 
pect nor desire its invariable exercise. It is her 


unquestionable right,—but did she always ex- | 


ercise it, terrible would be the dissolution of ties 
that might be re-knit firmer than ever by 


forbearance. Our fear is that she would 
) orbear. Such a 

too often and too long forbear. §S 

patient forgiving Griselda is woman that, 


in nine cases out of ten, she would wash out with | 


her tears the bruise which, bared to the eyes 
law, would effectually plead for her future pro- 
tection. In the next place, we would have it re- 


of | 


membered that the law which makes over to the | 


husband all the wife’s means, makes over to him 
also all her debts; and that although, among the 
‘‘ upper ten thousand,” where ladies never 


© 
are 


‘unequal law induces, 


penniless, creditors may be referred to the lady’s | 


banker, the world in general has some trouble to 
avoid the responsibility of obligations incurred 
by extravagant or absentee wives. There should, 
therefore, be a distinct provision, in a new law 


of marriage and divorce, for the limited liability | 


even of life partners. Lastly, 
frequent and terrible as are the sufferings which 


we beg to say,— | 


The poor man descended from the 
footboard to the wheelbarrow,—served as porter at 
a coalshed and greengrocer’s,—but was followed 
by his infatuate spouse ; who was sure to collect 
a mob capable of dispersion only by a policeman. 
In vain she was sent by turns to the House of 
Correction and to the workhouse. Liberated 


‘from the one or escaped from the other, she 


renewed her brawls and ruined her husband. 
His masters compassionated and magistrates 
aided him,—but as neither could release him 
from the drab who persisted in sharing his 
home, the home was bit by bit destroyed. Poor 
George himself took to the workhouse,—-his wife 
perforce went to another,—and the miserable 
couple lie now in separate pauper graves. 
A man of superior means or sense would 
probably have shifted his residence with precat- 
tions not easily baffled, and have taken another 
wife. Such, we learn from the newspapers 
was the course taken by one Joseph Bunn, 
who was indicted at the Croydon Assizes for 
bigamy. His legal wife; after rendering his 
home wretched by her licentiousness, had left 
it to cohabit with another man. Simple Joseph 
Bunn, deeming himselt thereby delivered from 
the burden of a wicked wanton, and entitled to 
follow the example of sundry peers and peers’ 
sons, took unto himself another wife; to whom 
he had been so kind and constant that she 
readily forgave the imposition he had practised 
upon her, and proclaimed in court her intention 
to continue cohabitation with him, on his libersa- 
tion from the two months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour to which the court sentenced him— 
the jury strongly recommending him to mercy. 
With examples like these before us of the 
suffering and demoralisation to which an 
we cannot despair of 
its early amendment. Mrs. Norton promises 
to devote herself henceforth to the advocacy of 
the required change. Her pen, always eloquent, 
and now wielded under the inspiration of a sense 
of accumulated personal wrong, cannot fail to 


| e é . e 
prove highly effective for this end. But even 


husbands inflict on wives, scarce less frequent, | \ 


and not less terrible, are sufferings from the con- 
verse cause. Stephen Blackpool has brethren in 
affliction, everywhere between Berwick and 
Land’s-end. We recollect 
our boyhood, a gentleman’s servant; a sober, 
civil, and useful fellow. He was dismissed trom 
place to place, always with this character,—but 

with the suppressed disqualification of a drunken 

wife. No family could keep her,—and in no 
lodgings would she keep. At any house and at) 
any hour where her husband was employed, | 
would she knock at the door in a tipsy rage, and | 


) lessons 


a man who was, in| 


had the victims of unhappy marriages no such 
representative,—were there no one to set forth, 
with all the charms of literary excellence, the 
learned in suffering,—were there no 
bereft mother and half-divoreed wife capable of 
exposing the absurd injustice of a law which 
converts the silken bonds of mutual love, con- 
secrated by the Church, and witnessed by the 
State, into the soul-consuming iron of the un- 
equal bondage of a mutual hate,—there would 
yet be hope. This is at least the age of social 
amelioration, however dense the stagnation of 
political life. And there can be nothing more 
essential to home happiness than the adjustment 
of those sacred relations, from whose harmony 


demand her unhappy spouse. The lady stepping | | flow all the sweet amenities of the houschold, 
into her carriage would be assailed with a foul! and all the influences that create a virtuous 
insinuation, and gentlemen at dinner made to’ posterity. 
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THE CELTS IN BRITTANY. 


THEIR BARDS AND THEIR POETRY. 


Back, into the wild old times, when the 
Druidic priest exercised his authority over the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, Gaul, and parts 
of eastern Europe; when the surface of the land 
was obscured with interminable forests, such as 
the wood of Andred in England, and the vast 
Hyreynian tracts in Germany ; when the crom- 
lech, the cairn, and the barrow, with at times a 
column of smoke rising from some oaken grove 
among the hills, indicating that the priest was 
there with his followers and his people, in 
mystery and sacrifice performing rites scarcely a 
record of which has come down to the present 
time—back, into this dim and hazy past, the eye 
of inquiry and speculation endeavours in vain 


to penctrate. 
We know little of the theology or ritual of 
the Druids. Their very name, doubtfully de- 


rived from Deru or Dru, British for an oak, 
points to one peculiarity alone. But the golden 
sickle, and the culled mistletoe are to us the 
unmeaning types of a creed, whose doctrines we 
may surmise, but have never been able to de- 
fine. 

Some writers indeed would trace this religion 
to the remotest antiquity, and rank the Druids 
with the worshippers of the starry host, of 
whom Bel, Belus, or the Sun, was the principal 
deity. Doubtless, the great principle of all 
religion was Unity; but with a hierarchy and 
priests, and the service of the temple, arose 
temptations and inducements to bow to the 
weaknesses of human nature ; and men required, 
in their infirmity and corruption, a worship 
tangible to their grosser ideas and senses. Hence 
arose a multitude of altars, and a division of the 
attributes of the Deity. 

The introduction of idolatry into the Druidic 
worship was probably a corruption; yet we can 
hardly doubt but that they attached a wild and 
dreary superstition to those vast monoliths which 
they erected, or that these monuments, me- 
morials perhaps only in the first instance of some 
victory, or sacrifice, or public assembly, became 
to future generations, rising up as they did from 
the lone place in the wild solitude, in their very 
silence, and mystery, and grandeur, consecrated 
as something holy in the imaginations of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Yes, five grey stones, put together scemingly 
without art, set up in the wilderness, erected, 
perhaps, ere the first great conquerors of the 
world came into being, have outlived the em- 
pires they established, 2 and on this very soil, have 
survived the works of the nations which suc- 
ceeded the peoples they overran. 

Saxon temples, such as they were, Roman 


cities, villas, and aqueducts, have risen and 
passed away, while the cromlech and the giant 





chamber yet remain, enigmas of a past—coeval, 
perhaps, with the py ramids on the hill of Gizeh, 
or with the wondrous obelisk of Thothmes at 
Carnac. 

The Celts are generally supposed to be a 
branch of the great Cimmerian stock, which at a 
very early period passed into Europe from Asia 
over the Bosphorus. As a people they are men- 
tioned by some of the oldest classical writers. 

Homer alludes to them, as dwelling on the 
northern regions of the Black Sea; Herodotus 
confirms this, by stating that the Cimmerians 
being driven from their seats by the Seythian 
nomades, passed into Asia, and possessed them- 
selves of all Sardis except the citadel. 

A large number of this people appear, however, 
according to the geographers mentioned by 
Plutarch, to have migrated about the same time 
towards the north and west. In the traditions 
of Italy, they are supposed likewise to have 
extended their settlements as far southward as 
that country; if so, as Gauls under Brennus mn 
the time of Camillas, and as the Cimbri, finally 
overthrown by Marius, they were but en- 
deavouring to obtain possession of lands which 
their ancestors at an early period of history had 
already subjugated. In their wars with Rome 
the powers of these barbarians appear at length 
to have been thoroughly broken and destroyed. 
The Cimbri, however, still peopled the western 
shores of Europe, and the German Ocean; and 
even in their migrations left traces of their 
settlements as far north as the Cimbrian Cher- 
sonese. According to Mr. Sharon Turner, they 
might be considered as the primeval population 
of northern Europe. ‘This, however, remains a 
disputed point. An older people may have been 
driven out or destroyed by these migratory 
hordes—a people the only evidence of whose ex- 
istence, if not these very Celts, is displayed in 
weapons and instruments and sepulchral re- 
mains, identified with that period of the human 
race, which is described by Worsaae in his 
‘Primeval Antiquities” as peculiarly the Age 
of Stone. One thing, however, is certain—the 
Cimmerrii and Cimbri, at one time the dreaded 
scourge of all civilised nations, excited an ex- 
traordinary interest among the writers of an- 
tiquity, as allusions to them are to be found not 
only in the ancient historians and geographers, 
but in the poets also. 

With the religious rites and habits of this 
people, as described by these and other autho- 
rities, we shall find enough in common with 
the Gauls and ancient Britons, to leave little 
doubt of their identity. 

One leading peculiarity is the order of female 
priestesses, who appear in the ranks of war, 
animating their countrymen to the onset, while 
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the custom of sacrificing prisoners, of pro-| power than the Druidic priests. 
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They indulged 


phecying future events from the inspection of | in human sacrifices, and by these means exerted 


the entrails of victims, and the use of war 
chariots, were practises in common with the. 
tribes we have referred to. 

The Celts, who are sometimes distinguished | 
as a separate branch of the parent or Cimmerian 
stock, are said to have migrated more towards | 
the south and south-west. However, when. 
seated in Brittany they appear to have at once) 
fraternised with the Cimbri, and to have had a 
constant communication with this people in 
England and in Wales. 

Aristotle alludes to the Celts, and some idea of 
the terror excited by their ravages may be con- 
veyed by his language, in which they are de- 
scribed as a people dreading neither earthquake 
nor inundation. It was the Celts under Brennas, 
a generic name probably—Brennin being Welsh 
or British for King—that invaded Italy ; and the 
same people who, under another leader, likewise 
called Brennas, would have overrun Greece, ex- 
cept for the panic which ensued in their ranks, 
and their consequent destruction at Delphi. 

The Celtic tribes in Britain appear from the 
earliest times to have possessed traditions of their 
Asiatic origin. Nennius, an author certainly of 
doubtful authority, and who is said to have 
written in the ninth century, adopts the story of 
a Trojan origin, and Geoffrey of Monmouth has 
followed him. Upon remote deductions like 
these, however, there can be little reliance. 

Taliesin alludes to the same tradition. The 
Fifth Triad speaks of a people who came in 
‘ three divisions to Britain, ‘‘all being alike of 
the first race of the Cymri.” One thing, in- 
deed, is evident—the British isles were known to 
the Greeks and Romans some ages previous to 
the invasion of Cesar. 

Pythias, supposed to have lived about the time 
of Aristotle, sailing along the eastern coast of 
Britain to the north, is said to have reached an 
island called Thule; while the Cassiterides, or 
islands of tin, pronounced by Herodotus to be, in | 
respect of Greece, the remotest parts of Europe, 
were known to the Phenicians, once the most 
enterprising navigators in the world. 

Mela places the Cassiterides among the Celti, 
and Aristotle alludes to the ‘ Celtic tin.” 

Wide as have been the migrations of the tribes 
of the great Cimmerian stock, we know little or 
nothing of their manners and customs previous to 
their irruption into Western Europe, and their 
settlements in England, Wales, and part of Gaul. 
Their bards, however, as the Scalds among the 
Teutonic nations, appear to have ever exercised 
a mighty influence. They were in some respects 
the conservators alike of the religion and the 
laws of their people, the oral source of all their 
knowledge and histories, and the living reposi- 
tories of their literature and legends. They re- 


cited, in heroic verses sung to the lyre, the acts 
of their illustrious men. 
No religious order ever exercised greater 





a fearful tyranny; for as they declared that the 
anger of the gods for an act of homicide could 
alone be appeased by a human victim, in their 
hands was left the power of selection. When 
the Romans subjugated Mona, the head quarters 
and chief seat of the Druidic power at that period, 
_ they extirpated the sacred groves, and destroyed 
as far as possible the cairn and the cromlech, 
while the priests were said to have been hurled 
by the Imperial legions into flames such as 
they had ever been wont to kindle for their pri- 
soners of war, or such of their own countrymen 
as they had denounced. Suetonius, in his life 
of Claudius, corroborates the above. 

We find in Brittany, among the descendants 
of the same people, that the traditions, ceremo- 
nies, and manners of their Celtic progenitors 
have exercised a lasting influence. 

The “ Barzae Briez,” or popular songs of 
Brittany, edited by M. De la Villemarqué, is, in 
this respect, independent of its great merits as a 
collection of national poetry, a valuable addition 
to European literature. 

The following poem, entitled ‘‘The Series,” 
being the first in order, and one of the oldest in 
point of date, is both curious and interesting 
from its intimate connexion with the supersti- 
tious practices of the Druids and the religious 
opinions of the community they presided over. 

There is something allied to a remote antiquity 
in its form and the almost sybilline nature of 
the construction of the verses. 

The Druids have been described as having de- 
rived their astronomical knowledge and many of 
their religious tenets from Pythagoras, who, in 
his wanderings, is said to have visited Britain. 
Of this we have no proof. However, as a school 
at Crotona was founded by himself or his dis- 
ciples, the Druids of Italy might have thus be- 
come acquainted with some of his opinions. Be 
this as it may, it is remarkable that both the 
Druids and the Pythagoreans attached a mystical 
energy to numbers. This principle is evolved 
in the specimen below. 

The disciple or student is thus addressed by 
his Druid preceptor :— 

THE SERIES. 

Child of Druid, mysteries, 

Speak! thou shalt have our replies— 
Sing the power of One, display 
That which I should learn to-day. 

For the power of One we own 

Dark necessity alone— 


Death, the sire of grief and gloom, 
Naught before, and naught to come! 


Sing the power of Two, display 
That which I should learn to-day. 


Oxen two, the Earth they paw, 

A monstrous egg must they draw ; 
For the power of One, we own 

Dark necessity alone,— 

Death, the sire of grief and gloom, 
Naught before, and naught to come! 
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Sing the power of Three, Kc. 


Three divisions of the Earth, 

Thrice in exit, thrice in birth, 

The same to men and oak-trees worth ! 
Merlin’s kingdom three, bright flowers, 
Fruits of gold, and through the hours, 
Laughing children, these are ours. 
Oxen two, &e., &e. 


Sing the power of Four, &c. 


Whetstones Four, by Merlin’s spell, 
Rapid swords that sharpen well— 
Three divisions, &c., Kc. 


Sing the power of Five, &c. 


Circles five, that Earth embrace ; 

Ages five, through time we trace ; 

The Dolmen’s five grey stones we place 
Above our Sister’s resting place. 
Whetstones four, &c., &c. 


Sing the power of Six, Ke. 


Waxen figures six, that soon 

Warm to life beneath the Moon ; 
Twice three herbs in cauldron small, 
When the Dwarf well mixes all, 
His little finger to his mouth. 
Circles five, &c., Kec. 


Sing the power of Seven, Xe. 


Seven Suns and Moons that rise, 
Seven Planets in the skies, 
With the seven Stars so fair, 
Seven elements in air. 

Waxen figures six, &., Xe. 


Sing the power of Eight, &c. 


Eight winds, eight watch-fires bright, 
Eight, besides the parent light ; 
Eight heifers, white as foam, 

That through sacred pastures roam. 
Seven Suns, &c., Ke. 


Sing the power of Nine, Xe. 


Nine hands, so small and pure, 

By the Tower of Lezarmeur, 

By its altar, in despair, 

Nine poor mothers weeping there ; 
Fairies nine, that dance and play, 
Round the spring in moonlight ray ; 
Eight winds, &., &e 


Sing the power of Ten, &c. 
Ten ships from Nantes that come, 


‘To the men of Vannes with bale and doom. 


Nine hands, &c., &e. 
Sing of the power of Eleven, &c. 


Priests eleven, in their hands 
Hazel wands and broken brands ; 
Garments torn and bloody red, 
Of three hundred all are gone, 
Of three hundred these alone! 
Ten ships, &., &e. 


Sing the power of Twelve, Xe. 


‘Twelve signs the year must run, 
Twelve in months, the year is done. 
Then the archer, last but one, 

Aims the arrow for the bow ; 

Omen dark of strife and woe! 
Hark! the sacred cow doth low, 
From the forest see her start, 
Smitten by the fatal dart, 

Wells the life-blood from her heart ! 


Peal the thunders, tempests spread, 
Trembles earth, and overhead, 
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Storm and lightnings, fire and sleet, 
Thus, the Series is complete ! 


M. De la Villemarqué has assigned the above 
chant to the fifth century. He heard it from a 
young peasant of Cornuaille, a district in Brit- 
tany, who had been taught it by his mother as 
an exercise for the memory; and it is, as he 
remarks, “an extraordinary proof of the influ- 
ence of custom in Brittany, that the parents still 
teach their children, without comprehending 
their meaning, the same mysterious words and 
strophes which were part of the instructions 
of the Druids to their pupils.” 

We find in the “ Series ” allusions which can 
only be intelligible to those skilled in the cos- 
mogony, theology, magic, and science of this 
ancient order of priesthood. In elucidation of 
the chant, we observe arranged in the first series 
Necessity, or Fate, the supreme deity in almost 
all the theogonies of antiquity. In the second, 
we have a myth which refers to an enormous 
crocodile, which the Welsh Triads assure us was 
the cause of the deluge, and which the two 
oxen, sacred animals in the Druidic ritual, 
dragged out of the sea—one dying of fatigue, 
and the other with grief at the loss of its com- 
panion. The egg-shell probably belonged to 
the crocodile, from which the dragon, a monster 
frequently alluded to in the legendary lore of 
Brittany is to be hatched. 

The three exits and three beginnings allude, 
doubtless, to the doctrine of the triple metem- 
psychosis, after which the wandering soul was to 
repose in immortality. The oak probably sym- 
bolised the Druid himself. The four whet- 
stones are expressive of the magical powers of 
Merlin, who was as memorable in Brittany as 
in Wales. 

In the next series but one, we have exem- 
plified in the six waxen figures an ancient 
practice of sorcery. It was a current opinion 
down to the middle ages, and perhaps even later, 
that wizards and witches compassed the sickness 
and death of their victims, by melting before a 
fire waxen figures made in their likenesses. 

In this series the dwarf makes a brewery of 
six medicinal herbs, ‘‘ with his little finger in 
his mouth.”’ This, M. De la Villemarquée ex- 
plains, is because three drops of the precious 
philter having fallen upon his hand, he put it 
naturally to his lips, and instantly all the secrets 
of science became revealed. 

The divisions of the elements into seven in 
the next series, was in conformity with a notion 
that they must agree with the seven planets—a 
dogma as old as the Peripatetics. The parent 
light of the eight watch-fires is an allusion to 
the principal fire always kept burning in the 
temple of the God Bel, which was the practice 
of the Celts of Ireland, who lighted one on their 
mountains in honour of the sun. The eight 
heifers, perhaps, were sacred cattle, similar to 
those which were consecrated to a goddess, adored 
in the Isle of Man. The nine little hands with 
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the nine mothers, have been referred to the prac- 
tices of human sacrifice. 

The ten hostile vessels from Nantes, and the 
eleven priests with bloody robes, typify the suf- 
ferings, perhaps the destruction, of the Druidic 
hierarchy and its disciples. The twelve swine, 
the wild boar, and the apple tree, have all their 
meanings, obscurely exemplified in ancient prac- 
tices and superstitions. 

There seems to have been at one time a no- 
tion among critics, that nothing in literature was 
original or indigenous; and writers of eminence 
were constantly searching out, among every 
people, remote origins for the leading character- 
istics of national literature. There is doubtless 
some truth in this, although not to the extent 
which has been asserted. Legends innumerable, 
springing probably from an Asiatic or Grecian 
source, have become localised among Kuropean 
nations; still, we consider the general opinion 
to be far too sweeping. ~ 

The Troubadours, we hav» been told, were but 
the Provencal versifiers of Arabian fictions and 
imagery, as though the interest of man in the 
beauties of nature, in flowers,in books, in groves, 
in the influences of affection, the hopes of love, 
and in the solemnity of death, were not prin- 
ciples universal in the human mind. One 
author recognises the types of the heroes of the 
‘‘Round Table’ in the Bedoueen Lovers; 


while, according to Massien, the love of 
poetry was imported through the ports of 





; Toulon and Marseilles into France, contem- 
porancously with the merchandise of Africa and 
Arabia. 

Another authority dates the invention of 
rhymed yerse to the Moors, although it has 
been ascertained that the Teutonic nations 
rhymed two centuries prior to the period gene- 
rally assigned as the time of the first inter- 
course of the Saracens with Southern Europe. 

It may, indeed, be difficult to trace the origin 
of rhyme. Metrical compositions in the Greek 
and Latin tongues consisted of an arrangement 
of words corresponding by equal or equivalent 
feet. As the languages were corrupted by the 
irruption of barbarous nations, who in some 
degree adopted them as their own, less and less 
regard was paid to the mere metrical quantities 
of syllables. Accentual difference soon became 
a distinguishing feature, and hence originated 
the popular rhymed poetry, traces of which, 
according to Mr. Hallam, may be noted in the 
second century, and even at an earlier period. 

Final rhymed verses play an important part 
‘in’the old Norse poetry: it is found in the 








| Welsh Triads, and in specimens preserved of 


the Songs of Taliesin, who lived in the seventh 
| century. It prevailed throughout the popular 
ballads of Brittany. Here likewise, as in the 
|poetry of Scandinavia, we mect with verses 
both rhymed and alliterative. 

As another specimen from M. De la Ville- 
“marque’s collection, we translate— 


MERLIN, THE BARD. 


** Dear Grandmother, pray harken now, to the féte I repair, 
To the revels which the King proclaims, and all the courses there.” 


“ To the Revels if you go to-day, though pastime suit your years, 


Though thither all the way you sing, 


you will return in tears.” 


Forth from the stall he led his steed, his sword he sharpened bright, 
Well bitted was his gallant roan, in housings strong and light, 
His name was wrought with rings of gold, his tail with silken band, 
He seemed, when in the lists he stood, the noblest in the land. 


When in the lists he stood—“ ha, ha,” he heard the bugles call; 
What throng of gallant knights was there, how bound the chargers all. 


* Who first at gallop bravely clears yon barrier tall and wide, 
Shall wed the daughter of our King!” the shouting heralds cried, 


“Shall wed the daughter of our King 


!” scarce had these words their birth, 


When gave the gallant roan a neigh, that shook the very earth. 


Fire from his eyes and nostrils flashed, he flew, and with a bound, 
Passed every horse, the barrier cleared, and scarcely touched the ground! 


“‘ Sir King, upon your Royal word, I claim Lenore as mine—” 


“You shall not have my child Lenore, nor thou, nor aught like thine, 
No wizards and no sorcerers here, shall match them with my line.” 


Then spoke an ancient man who sat, with beard as white as snow, 

In mantel long, with silver laced, he muttered deep and low, 

The King who heard, with sceptre broad, three times the table smote, 
Three such great blows, the startled world might well the sentence note 


“Tf you the harp of Merlin bring, with strings of gold so red, 
The mighty Merlin’s harp which hangs suspended in his bed, 
Perchance, Lenore, my daughter fair, | may consent you wed.” 


“ Dear Grandmother! O, help me, now, if that you love me, pray!” 


“ Ah, Son! you’d grieve not had you learnt, my counsels to obey, 
Yet do not mourn—tke harp is yours; this mallet bright, behold, 
Each blow falls noiseless from its stroke, ’tis wrought of fairy gold!” 


Joy, joy, and welcome! Ah, what shouts now through the Palace ring, 


He comes, and Merlin’s harp, behold! he doth in triumph bring. 
Then spoke the Princess’s brother young, in whispers to the King— 
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His Sire approved, “ Lenore is thine, when at my feet you lay 
‘The gleaming ring that Merlin doth on his right hand display.” 


“ Dear Grandmother! O, help me still, how can such grief be borne 
The King hath spoken. Could a king have been so soon forsworn?” 


“ Grieve not, my Son, yet go; you'll find within my casket small, 

A little branch of gold, whose leaves of vermeil tremble all, 

Seven nights, seven years, in seven woods, I sought ere it was found. 

Fear not—Bard Merlin will not rise, in deepest slumber bound; 

When crows the midnight cock, you'll hear your charger paw the ground,” 


At midnight did his roan red steed, prepared beside him stand, 
And ere the cock had ceased he held the ring witbin his hand. 


At daybreak at the court arrived, all view the treasure rare, 
The king beheld, O, wherefore so astonished did he stare? 
Astonished and his courtiers all—the Monarch steps aside, 
But for a moment; could it be, his pledge he had denied? 
No, he returns, the ancient man and Prince on either side. 


“°Tis well, ’tis well,” the King exclaimed, “ my daughter hast thou won; 
Yet one thing more, the lost before, 1 own you as my son— 

Lenore is thine, and all the lands within Leore that lie, 

I must have Merlin at my Court, the marriage-knot to tie!” 

“Q who comes here, O who art thou, in garments loose and torn? 
Bare head, bare foot, with hazel wand, and wandering so forlorn?” 

“I seek my harp, my well-loved harp, companion of my songs. 

My harp, my ring, I wander aye, a man of deepest wrongs.” 

“© Merlin, Merlin, do not grieve, your harp, your ring is here.” 

I wander aye, nor eat nor drink, till my lost wealth appear. 

Behold, beside the Royal hearth the minstrel takes his rest, 

His white locks on his shoulders lie, his head upon his breast. 

** He sleeps, he sleeps, fear not my son, nay, gaze upon him yet, 

Three apples roasted ’neath my care the mighty bard hath eat.” 

“ What shouts are those,” exclaimed the Queen, “that shake me in my bed? 
What throngs of joyous people fast the Palace Court o’erspread.” 
“Tis all the world in féte, madam, from town, and hamlet, all, 
Merlin, the mighty bard, hath come, to rest within our hall; 

With him an ancient dame, and he, your son-in-law avowed, 

The King himself, your mighty lord, goes forth to greet the crowd.” 

“* Wake, wake, ye heralds! pursivants! were this a time to rest; 

Go forth! announce the wedding, bid the world to be my guest— 

All gentlemen of Brittany, that bear a lance and helm; 

All gallant knights, and holy clerks, that grace your native realm: 
Call poor men from their humble homes, call yeomen from their fields, 
Such joy, and mirth, and thankfulness, our daughter’s wedding yields.” 


A hundred minstrels through the night, the Hymeneals sing; 
Merlin, the mightiest of the Bards, blessed marriage-rite and ring; 
Five days the feasts and revels last; at length lest pleasures pall, 
Well pleased with costly gifts enriched, the guests departed all; 
The bride and new-made Prince away to Leon County ride; 

O happy was the bridegroom then, in such a gentle bride; 

The King alone, disturbed and sad, with deep vexation crost— 
Merlin, had disappeared—again, the mighty Bard was lost! 


in the above we have curtailed some intro-|been from time to time adapted, as they came 
ductory and other matter, giving, however, the’| down from antiquity, to the feelings and manners 
verses quoted as literally as possible. of the day. 

Merlin, in this chant, it will be perceived, is} Geoffry, of Monmouth, following probably the 
no longer the wizard, he is simply the mightiest | chronicles ascribed to Tyssilio, gives an account 
of the bards. of a tree in the Druids’ mythology, which bore 

His disappearance, the enchanted apples (the apples of a ravishing perfume, but which de- 
Paradise of the Bretons was full of apple-trees), prived all who tasted them of their reason. This 
the harp and ring, the hazel wand, or divining | tree was eagerly sought for by the sorceresses of 
rod, are all associations connected with his | the day, to whom the young man’s grandmother 
history from a remote antiquity. We cannot bears a strong resemblance. In the Breton 
agree, however, with the learned editor in as- | Ballad, the old lady, however, appears to have 
signing to this ballad a date corresponding to | roasted her apples! 
the sixth, nor even tenth century. Thecostume| After a lapse of time, probably towards the 
of a portion of the legend is decidedly medieval. | close of the twelfth century, alliteration ceased 
Many of these chants must, through the practice | to be made use of as a necessary quality in the 
of oral transmission, have undergone a variety | poetical compositions of the Bretons. It 
of changes, and certain portions of them haye|vailed, however, according to Mr. Wright, in 
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our own country, a century or two later, as ex- 
emplified in ‘‘ The Vision of Piers Ploug hman, r 
composed, according to the same authority, 
about the year 1362. In this production, the 
alliteration is often exhibited in avery com- 
pound form. 

Some of the most ancient of the Breton ballads 
were written in triplets. The Druids were said 
to have transmitted their doctrines and instruc- 
tions to their pupils after this form. The same 
arrangement prevailed in the Welsh Triads. 

A recent author, however, has assigned to 
this singular collection of historical, moral, and 
other subjects, a date as late as the thirteenth 
century, though acknowledging, at the same 
time, that as a compilation from an older work, 
they may reflect various passages of bardic com- 
positions which have been lost. 

““The Chronicle of Tyssilio,” who lived in 
the seventh, and ‘‘ The Laws of Hoel Dha,” who 
reigned about the tenth century, exhibit perhaps 
the earliest specimens extant of the ancient 
British bards. 

The most ancient remains, however, of any of 
the native languages of the British Islands is 
generally thought to be Irish, and consists of 
bardic compositions of the fifth century. The 
Psalter of Cashel, a collection likewise of bardic 
legends, compiled at the end of the ninth cen- 
tury by Cormac MacCulinan, Bishop of Cashel 
and King of Munster, is said to be the oldest 
written evidence of that language. 

A collection of historical legends, in prose, of 
the eleventh century, called the ‘ Annals of 
Tigernach,” together with the compositions of 
the ‘Four Masters of Ulster,’ comprise some 





of the most important remains of the literature | 
of the Celts of Ireland. | 
In parts of Brittany, the ballad, when de- | 
livered, takes the form of a species of impro- | 
visation, and is carried on by a company of | 
reciters rather than by a simple minstrel. This | 
practice strongly reminds us of the story-tellers | 
of the East. | 
Saoud, a Bedoueen poet, is described as re- | 
peating extemporaneous verses on passing events, | 
or in reference to persons who were present. | 
‘‘He would sit,’ observes Mr. Layard, “in| 
my tent of an evening, and sing his verses in a| 
wild though plaintive strain, to ‘the great delight | 
of the assembled guests. He would sway his | 
body to and fro, keeping time with the measure, 
sobbing aloud as he sang the deaths of his | 
companions in war, or “breaking out into | 
loud laughter when ‘the burthen of the ditty | 
was a satire on his friends.” Again, he! 


remarks, “He who would understand the in- | 


fluence of the Homeric ballads in the heroic 
ages, should witness the effects of similar com- 
positions among the wild Nomades of the 
East.” Scarcely less potent appears to be the 
effect of their ballads even in the present day, 
among the Celtic population of Brittany. The 
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obstreporous mirth prevailed; for the Breton 
muse, though for the most part heroic or 
legendary, is also humorous and satirical, as 
the following specimen, which exhibits a mixture 
of drollery and superstition, will display: it is 
entitled— 

THE DWARFS AND THE TAILOR. 


Paskon Le Long, the Tailor small, 
To thieving took, for once and all: 


No trade had he in breeches, coats, 
All Brittany was cutting throats, 
Gone to the wars, all ages, ranks, 
’*Gainst their old enemies, the Franks. 


So to the grotto in the glen, 

Where hid the Dwarfs their wealth from men, 
Shovel in hand, he slipped along, 

To dig their gold up, right or wrong! 


The treasure found, how quick he fled, 
Ran home, and hid himself in bed. 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
all! 

O shut the door, O bar them out, I hear the creatures 
call ; 

O now they enter by the court, now dance they on 
the wall ; 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
how they bawl.” 

Through every hole, up every spout, 

Then on the tiles, they danced about. 

“Dear little Tailor! quick! we pray, 

Give up the gold you stole to-day. 

Paskon, my friend, you’re lost, we fear ? 

No drop of holy water near—.” 


The little Tailor, almost dead, 
Beneath the blankets hid his head. 


“Ha, ha!” with laughter wild they shout, 
**Good friend! just turn the ingots out.” 


“ Ye Saints!” cried Paskon, in despair, 

** With eyes like red-hot coals they stare, 

Now through that hole, now by my chair ; 

Now by the bedposts, one, two, three ! 

O holy Saints! they stifle me! 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, all! 

O shut them out, O bar the door, O how the crea- 
tures bawl !” 


* Dear little Tailor! nay no more ; 

How monstrously you’ve learnt to snore 

With us you’d dance a turn or two; 

We’ve come to show you what to do. 

O little Tailor, you’re a rogue.” 
creatures call ; 

“O little wicked Tailor, you would steal our trea- 
sures small ; 

It ig : rash and silly thing, with us to ope the 

Our dance will break your little back, our trea- 
sures vanish all !” 

In the refrain, Monday, Tuesday, &c., the 
‘days Saturday and Sunday, are omitted by the 
Dwarfs as obnoxious words. 

A traveller, as the Breton legends inform us, 
having once found himself unexpectedly in the 
company of the Dwarfs, who were dancing 
round a cromlech, their usual recreation, in- 
cautiously concluded the chorus by adding the 
words ‘‘ Saturday, Sunday.” 

Such an explosion of wrath and menace ensued 


Thus did the 


same intense interest, violent emotions, andi from the irritated Fays, that the unhappy in- 
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truder died with fear. It is a current opinion 
among the peasantry, traced back to an author 
of the eleventh century, that the treasures 
hoarded by the Dwarfs in their grottoes, 
although apparently of immense value, when 
examined, proved to be compounded of the basest 
alloy. 

The Dwarfs are said by the Breton peasantry 
to be dark, hideous, hairy, thick-set beings, 
about two feet in height. Their hands are 
armed with talons like those of a cat, and their 
feet resemble those of goats. Their small, deep- 
set eyes shine, however, out of their wan and 
withered faces as brilliantly as carbuncles. They 
always carry with them a great purse of copper, 
which they say is full of gold, but the thief who 
is cunning enough to obtain it, finds nothing 
therein, but ragged horsehair, clippings of beards, 
and an old pair of scissors! 

The Dwarfs are the inhabitants of the Dol- 
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mens, and at night they dance round them, 
by starlight, singing their usual burthen as 
ve. 

In the next specimen, which is of more recent 
date than the preceding ballads, we find the 
Breton muse has divested the fair Nun of the 
Paraclete of all her attractive attributes. Heloise 
has become in traditionary lore, a sorceress, and 
this change is not an uncommon process. The 
belief in witchcraft, and the superstitions and 
practises connected therewith, are hard to be 
exorcised from the creed of a poetical, but com- 
paratively uncivilised people. The imagination 
when unrefined loves to dwell upon crimes and 
horrors. That acelebrated and beautiful woman, 
like Heloise, should aequire the umous repu- 
tation of being a dealer in forbidden spells, was 
not improbable, although we are unacquain 
with the grounds which could have given a 
colourable authority to the fiction. 


HELOISE AND ABELARD. 


AT twelve years’ old at most, I fled from my old country home, 
To Abelard, my dearest clerk, the world with him to roam. 
When first I left my father’s house, I could not say a prayer, 


But studying hard in every lore, soon 


got instruction rare— 


To read the Gospel, write and speak in Latin, French, at least— 
To consecrate the host itself, as well as any priest. 


I know where gleams the purest gold, the sand where silver’s found ; 


Can, in a twinkling, chan 
With one wild song can 
The 


myself to raven, dragon, hound ; 
eave the skies, play s a fearful part, 
mighty sea would upward bound, earth from her centre start. 


I know all that has ever been, all that shall ever be, 
All wonders, and all fearful spells, ’neath heaven, and earth, and sea. 


In the first incantation made with my beloved clerk, 

We formed a drug of toad’s heart mixed with eye of raven dark, 
With grain of fern-seed from a well, a hundred fathoms deep, 
And fibrous roots of the gold herb that o’er the plain doth creep ; 
At early dawn ‘twas gathered in, and barefoot to the knee, 

The first proof of my spells so rare, did my Lord Abbot see ; 

Of eighteen measures sown of rye, two handfuls gathered he. 


I have a casket, very rich, of silver white and true, 
Who opens it had best take heed, it were a thing to rue— 


There lurk three vipers cherishing an egg 


of blood-red stain ; 


And when my little dragon’s hatched, shall desolation reign— 
For seven leagues round the flames shall sweep, o’er valley, hill, and plain. 


My vipers not with woodcocks young, 


But with the blood of children s 


are fed 


nor partri 
pleasure shed. 


for my 


The first sweet innocent I slew, O help came all too slow ; 
’T was at the font, the priest delayed, I wrought its final woe! 


They bore it to the crossways— 


, with feet unshod I crept, 


And dug it up, and on its flesh my little vipers kept. 


If I and Abelard remain, I and my master dear, 
The world shall make a turn about, that more than one shall fear— 
A year or more, my Clerk and I, such marvels shall appear ! 


“ Take'care, young Heloise, beware—a soul to you was given, 


Though you 


In the above, we recognise a strange mixture 
of Druidic superstition and Christian practices. 
The dragon, the herb of gold (selage), gathered 
barefoot, the incantations, the metamorphoses at 
will, the burial in the crossways, and the rite 
of baptism! No very high antiquity can be 
assigned to this ballad—one, however, still 
popular among the peasantry, and forming part 
of — entertainments at country wakes and 
‘ pardons,’ 





queen of all this world, God is the King in heaven.” 


That the Druids were the descendants of the 
Priests of the Sabean Worship, cannot be ascer- 
tained. Still, many circumstances induce us to 
believe that their ritual had an Eastern origin. 

The word “Saba” has been variously inter- 
preted. The most obvious deduction seems to 
trace it from the Hebrew “Isaba Hasheim,” 
“Hosts of Heaven,” in allusion to the her 
of the heavenly bodies by its earliest promul- 
gators. However, many of the Arabians who 

20 
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delight in remote genealogies derive it from|sought for with extraordinary ceremony, and its 
Sabi, brother of Enoch, son of Seth. The] discovery was the signal of a high festival. It 
Sabeans acknowledged a Supreme Being, typified| was culled “with the consecrated sickle, and 
by the sun, the source of light and vitality. | reverently received by the officiating priest upon 
The stars and planets were inferior deities, to| a sagum or mantle. ‘Two white bulls were then 
whom might be added a host of angels whose| sacrificed in honour of the gods. 

i s were wrought in stone and wood, and! ‘The Druids, their origin, their ritual, and 
worshipped by those believers who required some- | their doctrines, were topics of deep interest at 


thing tangible and visible for their grosser ideas. 
Among these deities were goddesses, called by the | 
Arabians, ‘‘ Al Tlahat.” The Druids practised | 
a rite similar to baptism, and were believers in 

a species of metempsychosis. The triangle, a| 
sacred symbol with the Pythagoreans, is said to 

have been displayed in their rites; it also ap- 

pears in a double form on British coins. 

The triangle in a double form was detected 
by Colonel Tod, in a Buddhist Temple at Man- 
dore; where he also observed the cross. This 
symbol has been found in Mexico, employed in 
religious rites. Borlase, in his ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Cornwall,” says it may be detected in the stone | 
avenues of the British temple of Classerniss. It 





was used also by the Scandinavians: here it 


all times, and yet always involved in obscurity. 
This very mystery, perhaps, increased the in- 
terest. Barbarian Kings, and even Roman Em- 
perors, were said to neglect their own priests, 
and to despise the oracles of their most cele- 
brated divinities, to consult the Celtie auguries. 
Cesar, Tacitus, Cicero, Plutarch, Pliny, Virgil, 
all wrote concerning the Druids, or made casual 
allusion to them; although, from the distance at 
which they resided, with the exception of the 
first two, who visited the Celtic nations, the 
fame of their priests must have been great in- 
deed to have excited so much attention. 

In Brittany this influence has never ceased. 
The cairn and the cromlech still inspire the 
peasantry with awe and veneration. ‘The stone 


was Thor’s hammer, and ‘Laing tells, that when|sct up in the wilderness, more than twenty 
King Hacon became a convert to Christianity, | centuries since, is still an object of superstitious 
and made the sign of the cross at his meal, he | respect ; and the very legends and spells of the 
easily appeased his irritated Pagan subjects by! Celtic ritual as of old, haunt with their wild 





telling them that he had made the sign of Thor’s 
hammer. 
The instruction of youth was a most important 


part of the duties of the Druids, and a powerful | 


means of extending and preserving their influ- 
ence. Their pupils were led into the most re- 
‘tired parts of the woods and sacred groves. 
Here they were initiated in the doctrines of the 


metempsychosis and immortality, the sacred rites | 








charms the imagination of the wandering bard, 
and find a response, indefinite, indeed, but not 
the less powerful for ifs mysterious allusion to a 
belief that has passed away from the ceremonial 
of the altar, yet lingers in the hearts and reli- 
gious temperaments of the people. 

Here, both Merlin the Bard, and Merlin the 
Prophet, yet live; and though the old minstrel 
be no longer seen with his ring, and his wand, 


and symbols, the course and motion of the stars, | and his harp of gold, and his white locks stream- 


and the nature and attributes of the gods. 


The oak was the emblem of their supreme | 
‘his songs haye echoes that find a response at 


deity, and their altars were garnished with its 


leaves. The mistletoe was considered to be the | 


supernatural fruit of the oak. On particular 
seasons, on the sixth day of the moon, it was 
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‘ing in the wind, he is still recognised in his in- 


visible wanderings, and the plaintive notes of 
every village féte, and gathering, in the quiet 


towns and shady hamlets of Brittany, the se- 
cluded and unchanged ! 


REGISTER. 


THE SESSION AND THE RECESS. 


A Sprecu of unusual prolixity,—and wanting 
the usual grace of Queenly elocution, — has 
closed a session long-protracted and almost 
utterly useless. The Speech enumerated several 
useful legislative performances—the Newspaper 
Stamp repeal, the better Local Management of 
the Metropolis, a brace of Colonial Bills, and the 
Limitation of Liabilities im Companies—but it 
did not mention the abandonment of many 
equally useful attempts, and the comparative 
uselessness of the last-mentioned, since its 
amendment by the Lords. 








We were told, at the beginning of the war, 
that representative government was about to be 
put upon its trial. The meaning of course was, 
—that although the most successful wars in his- 
tory are those waged by republics against des- 
potisms, Parliament must abstain from counsel 
or criticism upon the conduct of our quarrel 
with Russia. The experience of two sessions 
has given to the saying a new significance. 
People have come now to fecl that represen- 
tative government is on its trial in an exactly 


‘opposite sense ;—-that a Parliament which 
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neither counsels the policy nor criticises the|tion to the resistance of Russia. If his pre- 
direction of a war for which it profusely | misses were correct, though they might not carry 
provides—a Parhament which abstains from | inferences that attach to the people of the three 
censuring for inactive campaigns, wasted armies, | countries, they did undoubtedly carry condemna- 
and dishonourable negotiations,—a Parliament | tion to the Governments ;—for a plenipotentiary 
which puts up with a phrase, even from|stands in the relation to those who com- 
the mouth of a personified platitude, and up to| mission him rather of an arbiter than a de- 
the twelfth hour,—that such a Parliament is a/legate. And that these premisses were cor- 
very questionable alternative for the autocracy|rect, we have now conclusive testimony. 
which plans with sagacity, and executes with | Lord John Russell kept shameful silence in this 
vigour. If it were not that none of the existing | debate—but on the eve of the prorogation, called 
despotisms can show a man of genius, either | the attention of the House to the state of affairs 
upon or beside the throne,—there would be|in general; and particularly to the occupation of 
danger of our inviting a coup d'etdt. But|the Roman states by foreign troops. He ex- 
perhaps, if we had a man of genius at home, he | plicitly corroborated Mr. Gladstone’s repre- 
would be as welcome to the submission of a| sentation as to France and Turkey—he drew a 
servile Parliament as to the suftrages of a dis- | gloomy picture of the prospects of the war—and 
tracted people. while denying that he thought the Austrian 
We certainly do not complain that, in the| proposition at present tenable, warned his late 
session of 1854-5, so little has been done be- | colleagues of the responsibility they would incur 
side debating on the war. Our complaint is,|by neglecting opportunities of peace. But for 
that nothing has come of the debating. From/this unexpected exordium, the promised speech 
December to August, there have been some | would have been utterly unexplicable. He first 
half-dozen great debates on the state of affairs |informed us that we have contracted a moral 
either at Vienna or in the Crimea,—besides | obligation to Sardinia by accepting her aid im 
desultory discussions. At the opening of the| the Crimea; next, that the other Italian States 
session Ministers challenged discussion by pro- | would be greatly benefited by that independence 
posing the employment of foreign mercenaries. | and freedom which Piedmont enjoys; and, lastly, 
InFebruary, Mr. Roebuck moved for a committee. | that we ought to advise the retirement of the 
In March, there were the explanations of Mr.| French and Austrian troops from Rome, as the 
Gladstone’s retirement. Through April and May, | great obstruction to Italian regeneration. The 
there were continual skirmishes in committee. | insincerity of this opinion is proved not only by 
In June and July, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Milner Gib- | the lateness of its expression, but by the coin- 
son, Sir Bulwer Lytton, and Mr. Roebuck, pro- | cident confession that the ‘ violent Mazzini” 
posed votes of censure. In August,—with the! would sueceed to the intrusive French and 
Black Rod almost at the door,—Mr. Laing re- | Austrians, if some guarantee for the continuance 
opened the question of the Conferences. And | of the Papacy were not exacted. It cannot be 
when the Commons assembled merely to hear the | the object of Lord John Russell to lberate 
Royal Speech, Sir De Lacy Evans invited as-|Italy—it can only be his object to embarrass 
surances as to the future conduct of the cam-| the Government from which he has just been 
paign. Surely, these floods of talk should have ‘cast out. His sinister purpose will have been 
produced some visible effect upon our position or | twice served by at once aiding the arguments 
prospects,—should, at least, have washed into) for peace and appealing to the sympathies of 
distinctness the object of our struggles; have | Liberalism. 
swept away the ‘subterfuges” of diplomacyand| In Lord John’s estimate of our military po- 
the “ambiguity” of Parliamentary speeches. | sition we perforce agree. An immense but in- 
Nevertheless, we have lived to hear an ex- | active armament in the Baltic—an immense but 
Minister, himself a party to the war, denouncing | still inadequate army in the Crimea—the season 
its continuance as unnecessary and un-Christian ; | for naval operations closing in, and a winter 
and the House of Commons, unappalled by his campaign before Sebastopol an accepted necessity, 
objurgations, separating content with the pro-|—it was but a mockery of impotence to express 
mise of its vigorous prosecution. the hope that ‘‘a good account” would be rendered 
It was in the debate raised by Mr. Laing that | to Parliament at its reassembling. We have 
Mr. Gladstone held this language of mysterious | since bombarded Sweaborg and repulsed the 
menace and solemn dissuasion. Having set! Russians on the Tchernaya. The former was an 
forth that the plenipotentiaries of England, | operation reflecting the highest credit upon its 
France, and Turkey had coincided with the! performers; but chiefly valuable as showing 
Court of Vienna in adhesion to certain terms of! what could be done if we had enough of the 
peace, and that the Government of France in| gun-boats of which we had none last year, and 
rejecting them only followed in the wake of! too few this. We seem to have burnt out the 
England, he contended that we had forfeited the | official population of Sweaborg, but to have left 
moral position which we attained by our reluc-| its formidable rock-built defences almost un- 
tance to engage in the war,—had estranged the! touched. The attack upon the French and 
sympathies of Europe, and given a new inspira-| Sardinian lines on the morning of the 16th, 
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by fifty or sixty thousand of the enemy, 
under the command of Prince Gortschakoff 
himself, may indicate either the renewed con- 
fidence or straitened condition of the garri- 
son and its auxiliary army. We are con- 
fidently assured,—the Emperor of the French 
himself repeating the assurance,—that the latter 
is the case ;—that, since our operations in the 
Sea of Azoff, the defenders of the Crimea have 
been so short of provisions as to be compelled to 
employ in the field their reinforcements, and as 
to render highly probable their evacuation of the 
peninsula. We have a right to ask—why, then, 
an attempt is not made still further to distress 
them by cutting off the communication between 
Sebastopol and Perekop? We should be only 
too glad, however, to waive criticism, could we 
rely upon this information. But if it be not 
true that the fortress so stubbornly resistant to 
siege is about to surrender to blockade, what are 
our prospects and intentions? Are we content to 
repeat the slaughter of June 18, to risk the 
horrors of last winter, even to continue our 
present expenditure of life (forty or fifty per 
diem in the trenches, and twice as many in the 
hospital!) and all for the barren honour of sur- 
mounting, at some indefinite day, a heap of 
smouldering ruins ? 

We believe, with Mr. Waltar Savage Landor, 
that if this be the ‘‘ good account” which Lord 
Palmerston promises to render next spring, suc- 
cess so costly and so worthless will be punished 
as the worst of disasters. It is not a solitary 


quarters where the peace dogmatism of Mr. 
Cobden and the refined reasonings of Mr. Glad- 
stone are justly estimated,—rebuked by an in- 
dignant sentence, or refuted by a robust logic,— 
the continuance of the war, on its present foot- 
ing, is denounced as worse than its cessation. 





Six months ago, we ourselves put the alterna- 
tive—‘* A bad peace or a worse war?” and now | 





public meetings in the metropolis are deciding for 
the former, while in the manufacturing districts 
an agitation, systematised at Birmingham, com- 
mits the artisan class to Mr Urquhart’s largest 
conclusions. A most remarkable instance of 
the prevailing confusion of parties and chaotic 
changes of position, is afforded by the circum- 
stance that a great meeting, convened under 
even ministerial auspices, to pronounce for 
the employment of a Polish legion and 
the restoration of Polish independence, cculd 
be got to adopt nothing but an intrusive 
resolution of no-confidence in Palmerston. 
There appears a settled design, on the part of 
an active minority of democrats, to employ the 
nationalities sentiment against the war which 
those very men were eager to inspire with that 
sentiment. Should they succeed in converting 
their minority into a majority, during the recess, 
there is no doubt of what would happen carly 
in next session. Arm the leaders of Opposition— 
among whom we must now reckon Lord John 
Russell—with copies of the resolutions adopted 
at the meetings we have alluded to, and peace 
will be voted by acclamation. Let Lord 
Palmerston, on the other hand, accept, on his 
own responsibility, the next Austrian propo- 
sition, and the votes of these same assemblages 
will condemn him as traitor. He may have 
deserved the dilemma; but what has England 
done that she is thus to be delivered up to an 
ignominious alternative ? 

England is not at present troubled with the 
prospect. Her senators are dispersed, and she 
is glad to be quiet of their drone. Her Queen 
has been to Paris,—and she is divided between 
pride at the welcome France has given, and joy 
at the return of the illustrious lady-mother. 
Her harvest promises to be ample, and she is 
grateful as well as glad. Heaven be kinder to 
her than she is to herself! 


LITERATURE. 


The Battle Day: and other Poems. By Ernest 
Jones; of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- | 
Law. London: Routledge. | 

War Songs. By W. C. Bennett. 
Effingham Wilson. 


London: | 


pleasures. It is his natural bent to moralise and 
to sing. Without profound philosophy or great 


imagination, he has that keen eye, active fancy, 


and fervent sympathy, which make the super- 
ficially best, most immediately useful or mis- 


Ernest Jonrs has sacrificed something more, ; chievous, but not most uniformly happy, of men. 
and far more precious, than professional success | It is the resistless tendency of all such men to 
to his adoption of the Chartist cause. No one | spike themselves on the social evils they see,— 
who has heard him harangue a popular assem-|to beard tyranny, as well as denounce it; to 
bly, whether on a Lancashire moor or from aj rush down into the fight, instead of speculating 
London Tavern platform, can doubt that his|on it; to gash and tear their hands in trying to 
rhetorical talents would have ensured him, after! snatch a garland for themselves and administer 
the inevitable preliminary probation, a splendid | cordials to others. They seldom miss of notoriety, 
career at the bar. Literature would have j and still seldomer win enduring fame,—always 
yielded him far fewer guineas, but far greater promote the ultimate good, but blunder into a 








deal of present evil; and but for the wells of 
consolation in themselves, would parch to death 
under alternate idolatry and neglect. 

We, in common with all other sensible demo- 
crats, have a standing quarrel with Ernest Jones ; 
but the foregoing sentences will show our quarrel 
is with the politician, not with the man. They 
are occasioned by a book which confirms the con- 
ception we had formed from previous writings 
by the same pen. He is a genuine, though not 
a great poet; and must ever be read, as he 
probably writes, with untiring pleasure. He 
combines, in a high degree, delicacy of feeling 
with vigour of expression. There is in his 
verse, Whether descriptive or lyrical, a force 
which every one must respect, and a refinement 
sure of perception by all whose praise is worth 
having. His themes remarkably indicate his 
nature and culture. His song is not of ‘six 


points” and popular risings—but of Florentine: 


painters, old families, Scottish nobles, Eng- 
lish peers, love in the hall and in the cottage. 
Unlike Thomas Cooper or Gerald Massey, his 
muse is not the stormy petrel of revolution, but 
a lark that welcomes the ‘‘ coming day’”’ without 
note of war. In these poems, he is not more 
democratic than Tennyson, and not more so- 
calistic than Lord John Manners. We are 
rather amused, indeed, at the extravagance of 
his anathemas on the factory system, from the 
recollection of what young England has done in 
the same way. 

The ‘‘ Battle Day ; or, the Lost Army,” is a 
well-rhymed lesson on the power of faith. Lord 
Lindsay’s doubts destroy his wife,—his hesita- 
tion casts away the crisis of a campaign,—his 
disbelief buries him in despair. The story is 
admirably told, in metres varied with its stages. 
Thus—in the first,act of the tragedy— 

Lord Lindsay’s at the maiden’s feet, 
A cloud beneath a star-— 

Uplit by her. Oh! love is sweet, 
But faith is sweeter far ! 

And as he weds that glorious bride, 
Like night to morning wed, 

She breathes: “To love is to confide, 
But doubt—and love is dead.” 


At mid-day of the battle, 


As to winds sink scattered waves, 
On that death-field without graves, 
Down before the cannon blast 
Behold a living pavement cast ; 
And still they stood, and still they fell 
Before the red advancing hell. 
Then turned to Lindsay every eye, 
Broke from the field one smothered cry, 
Demanding but that single sign, 
To crush the foe’s upgathering line. 
Every horse is scarce held back— 
Every heart is on the rack— 
Every spirit’s on the rise : 
It is the moment—and it flies ! 

* 


* . 


He neither spoke, nor signed, nor stirred: 
He thought but—“ Should they fail ?”’ 
Cold on his brow was writ despair, 

His army saw it lettered there ; 
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From rank to rank, from man to man, 
Like a word that dead look ran. 

The impulse flags,—the die is cast,— 
It was the moment—and "tis past ! 

The catastrophe is described with equal power 
—the action of the poem gliding with a sort of 
hushed cadence into reflection on the wasted 
past and doubt-encumbered future of 

So high a heart 
Wanting but Faith to have been great. 

The “ Cost of Glory”’ tells, —with a prologue, 
itself a story, and a well-told one,—the fine 
old tale of the Florentine painter who, inspired 
by love, won by his brush the civic prize, and 
died in the hour of triumph. 

Men counted him a dreamer ;—dreams 
Are but the light of clearer skies, 

Too dazzling for our naked eyes ; 

And when we catch their flashing beams, 
We turn aside and call them dreams! 
Oh! trust me! every truth that yet 

In greatness rose and sorrow set, 

That time to ripening glory nurst, 

Was called an idle dream at first ! 

With gleams like these of true poetic faith 
and feeling, the story, itself intensely poetic, is 
lit up. But having no space, either to indicate 
or illustrate the ‘other poems” of the volume, 
we take leave of it with a cordial commendation. 

Mr. Bennett has not now for the first time to 
prove his right to sing of Alma, Inkermann, and 
the hopes which they expressed. He is free of 
the guild of “singing men and women.” But 
these poets are bad politicians; and if they will 
reproduce in August °55, ballads that were 
timely enough in our first flush of faith and 
hope, they cannot but suffer neglect, even if 
they escape rebuke. The latest of Mr. Bennett's 
compositions is an apostrophe to the army before 
Sebastopol: better an anathema on the men who 
sent and keep them there! His best is the 
appeal, ‘‘ Where, O Poland, are thy lances?” 
which sounds like a reproach, till we get to the 
sixth and last stanza :— 


Europe needs them ; ah, how swiftly 
Would they answer to her cry, 

* Poland! Europe gives you freedom ; 
Guard her freedom, Poles, or die!” 
’Gainst the North, what better rampart 
Than your free hearts can we gain! 
Where, O Poland, are thy lances! 

Europe needs them once again. 


We have plenty of patriotic poetry,—when 
shall we have a little patriotic action > 





Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases, 
with Examples of their Colloqguial ws it By 
Anne Exizasetu Baxrr. Two Volumes. 
London: J. R. Smith. Northampton: Abel 
and Sons. 1854. 


We need not remind the readers of our earlier 
literature of the advantage they will derive from 
the use of provincial glossaries. It often hap- 
pens that words, phrases, and forms of expression, 








- rade rustics in motley attire, unaccompanied by the 
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omitted by the lexicographers, and misunder- | 
stood by commentators, and which puzzle us by | 
their apparent abstruseness, are made perfectly | 
clear by the understanding of a few simple pro- 
vincial terms. To the grammarian such works 
are ho less useful, throwing as they do more. 
light upon the etymology of words whose real | 
origin is rarely suspected, than can be derived | 
from any other source. A work of this kind is 
doubly valuable when in connexion with ancient, 
obsolete, or localised words and idioms; it also 
illustrates the old games and customs of the | 
district of which it treats—recording the simple 
habits, traditions, recreations, and superstitions 
which the advance of innovation or improve- 
ment are rapidly pushing off the stage. Such a 
work is the one before us. It has some faults 
of redundance, and a few of omission; but it is | 
by far the best authority of the kind which has | 
appeared, and we shall Jet it speak for itself in 
«a few extracts. We commence with Plough 
Monday, the observance of which has almost 
disappeared from the land, but which we are 
old enough to recollect in all its details :— 
Plough Monday is the first Monday after Twelfth 
Day; originally the day on which the husbandmen re- 
sumed their labours after the Christmas festivities. The 
custom is supposed to derive its origin from the ancient 
Feast of Fooles. It is still kept as the ploughboy’s 
holiday in many of our villages, but with much less 


ceremony every year than the preceding; and it is now 
little more than a pretext for soliciting money, by some 





plough. Inthe northern and eastern parts of the coun- 
try it is more noticed than in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton. ‘The pageant varies in different places ; 
sometimes five persons precede the plough, which is 
drawn by a number of boys with their faces blackened 
and reddied. Formerly, when the pageant was of a 
more important character than now, the plough was 
drawn by oxen decorated with ribbons. The one who 
walks first in the procession is styled Master, and is 
grotesquely attired, having on a large wig; two are 
gaily bedizened in women’s clothes; and two others 
have large hunches on their backs, on which are sewed 
the knave of hearts; these two are called Red Jacks, or 
Fools. Each of the five carries-a besom, and one of 
them a box, which he rattles assiduously among the 
spectators, to obtain their donations, which are spent at 
night in conviviality and jollification. In some instances 
they plough up the soil in front of the houses of such 
persons as refuse their contributions. Before the in- 
closure of open fields, there was another custom in con- 
nexion with this day. When the ploughman returned 
from his labours in the evening, the servant maid used 
to meet him with a jug of toast and ale; and if he 
could succeed in throwing his plough-hatchet into the 
house before she reached the door, he was entitled toa 
cock to throw at the next Shrovetide, but if she was 
able to present him with the toast and ale first, then she 
gained the cock, 


Take the following account of an old English 
game yet played in many parts of the country :— 


Merells or Morris, is a game played by two people on 

a board, whereon are marked three squares, one within 
another, at equal distances, and connected with each 
other by a line at each angle, drawn from the inner to 
the outer square, the area of which is denominated “ the 
nd.” At each intersection of the lines a spot or hole 

18 made, as it is sometimes played with pegs, sometimes 





with bits of wood or stone, according to the resources 


of the players, . « « The mode of playing now 
observed is this:—Each of the players has nine pieces or 
men, differing in colour or material from his adversary’s, 
for distinction’s sake; which they lay down on the spots 
alternately, one by one, each endeavouring to prevent 
his opponent from placing three of his pieces in a line, 
as whichever does so is entitled to take off any one of 
his antagonist’s men, without breaking a row of three, 
which must not be done whilst there is another man on 
the board. After all the pieces are placed on the board, 
they are moved alternately backwards or forwards along 
the lines; and as often as either of the players succeeds 
in accomplishing a row of three, he claims one of his 
antagonist’s menu, which is placed in the pound, and he 
who takes the most pieces wins the game. This amuse- 
ment was formerly the pastime of the shepherds while 
tending their flocks in the open fields, and was called 


| Nine Men's Merrills, or Nine Men’s Morris. The 


squares were rudely cut in the turf with their knives, in 
a similar form to those marked on the board; and the 
game was played with stones or pegs, After a con- 
tinuance of rainy weather these squares were filled up 
with mud; which verifies the allusion made by Shaks- 
peare in the following passage, about which so much 
has been said by the commentators, 

The nine men’s morris filled up with mud, 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 2. 

Under the word Stattee or Stattis, the authoress 
describes a custom still in annual use, and 
which in the market towns and villages of the 
midland counties, any one who chooses may 
witness at the fall of the year. These terms are 


corruptions of statute or statute sessions, which were 
first established by Act of Parliament in Edw. III, 
1351, and were held in every hundred of every shire in 
England, and attended by sheriffs, magistrates, &c., for 
the purpose of regulating servants’ wages, and fixing 
such of them in service as refused to seek, or were unable 
to obtain masters. The sfatute for the hundred of 
Spelho, in which Northampton is situate, was formerly 
held at Kingsthorp, but is now removed to Weston 
Favell. The interference of magistrates has ceased long 
ago, and it is now merely an annual assemblage held 
at particular villages and places, for the purpose of 
hiring husbandry and household servants. The em- 
blems of service are placed in the hats of the men- 
servants: the ploughboy or carter has a piece of whip- 
cord, the shepherd a lock of wool, and the milkboy a 
tuft of cow-hair. Both young men and maidens appear in 
their best attire, for these meetings are looked forward 
to with much interest, as furnishing an occasion for a 
holiday. 

From the above extracts it will be seen that 
the pages of this ‘‘ Northamptonshire Glossary” 
abound in curious matter, and information of a 
kind which is difficult to come at when you 
want it. We can commend the work to the 
notice of editors, topographists, and the libra- 
rians of public institutions. 


Noctes Ambrosiane. By Prorrssor WI1son. 
Vol. I. W. Blackwood and Sons. Edin- 
burgh and London. 1855. 

Tue marvellous series of papers which constitute 

the celebrated ‘‘ Noctes” are so well known to 

the whole literary world, that the expression of 
any critical opinion with regard to them would, 
at this time of day, read almost like an imper- 
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tinence. In fun and humour, in poetry and 
athos, in erudition and in a thorough know- 
edge of the current topics of the hotr, they. 
were, during the long period of their progress, 
and still are, unique and unrivalled. That they | 
were the medium also of considerable coarseness | 
and personality, is perhaps as much the vice of 
the time when they were written as of the 
writer. Their popularity was unprecedented 
—their good things were in every man’s mouth; 
and the soberest roared with laughter at the wit, 
while they shrugged their shoulders in depreca- 
tion of its sting. ‘Wilson was not a man to be 
deterred by anything short of a weighty reason 
_ from saying anything he had to say; his un- 

scrupulousness was the secret of his extraor- 
dinary vigour; and it led him into many a 
quarrel, which he almost invariably transformed 
into a friendship by the genial joviality of his 
spirit. Only such a man could have produced 
such a work, and it is the only one he has left 
us which is a faithful mirror of himself and his 
many-sided nature. We cannot endorse all the 
praise which his editor has heaped upon him; 
and we have our own opinion of the Shepherd 
as a ‘dramatic creation ;” but we rejoice to see 
this edition of the ‘‘ Noctes” in a handsome form 
at a moderate price, and, as many others will be 
glad to do, shall often live over again one of the 
old nights when the days grow gloomy, and 
“the fireside shadows their dance begin.” 


oe 





FLEMISH TALES AND ROMANCES. 

The Curse of the Village; and the Happiness of 
being Rich. By Henprrk Cownscrence. | 
Translated from the Origimal Flemish. | 
London : Lambert and Co. 

The Lion of Flanders ; or, the Battle of the Golden 
Spurs. By Henperk Conscrencr. London: | 
Lambert and Co. 

Veva; or, the War of the Peasants. An His-' 
torical Tale. By Hennrrk Conscience, 
London: Lambert and Co. | 

Ovk readers have not now to make an absolutely | 

first acquaintatice with the writings of Con- | 

science. A collection of minor tales from his | 
pen forms the third volume of ‘‘Constable’s | 

Foreign Miscellany ;’’ in noticing which, we re- 

marked, “ Like the paintings of the Flemish | 

urtists, they are literal transcripts from nature; | 
but they are transcripts of human affections and. 
sympathies, and in that respect are the anti- | 
thesis of such subjects as the Flemish brethren | 
of the brash delighted to paint.” Writings that 
can thus be characterised with justice are sure, 
sooner or Tater, of being extensively read; even | 
heyond the boundaries of the people to whose | 
soil they belong. We are, therefore, more gra- | 


tified than surprised at the simnltancous publica- 
tion ofthe three vohimés above-natied, i a scriés 
the Amusing Library) whose title and ‘price in- 
volve a large popularity. We shall take the op- ! 
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| portunity to exhibit more fully than before tho 


merits of M. Conscience’s productions,—the 
rather that the French orititism prefixed is im a 
strain of extravagant oulogy, better caleulated to 

1 than to attract the attention of an English 
public. 

One of the most obvious and praiseworthy of 
this writer's traits, is the moral purity and fit- 
ness of his tales. They do not exhibit human 
natute upon the high ropes of a strained and 
ostentatious virtue; but neither do they conduct 
it through the phosphorescent swamps of sensual 
passion. You may read them from end to end 
without encountering a licentious wife or a 
parricidal son. The crimes of the great are not 
emblazoned for the questionable warning, but 
too certain pleasure, of the little. Writing for 
the common people, it is the life of the common 
people that he sets forth—their lowly virtues 
and their lowly vices; the drunkenness of one, 
the greed of another, the honest loves of youths 
and maidens, the cheerful way! of men and 
matrons. ‘The ‘Curse of the Village,” in the 
hands of Eugene Sae or Harrison Ainsworth, 
would have been a Jesuit priest or a profligate 
lord—in the hands of the Fleming, it is—gin. 
A farmhouse of stone is eaten up by a cottage ¢* 
clay,—according to the parable of the good curé; 
drink degrades the rich man to the companior 
ship of sand-diggers, and his daughter is refaset 
in marriage to the son of a cattle-drover. This 
sumple story is worked out with much natural 
pathos. The unyielding love of Luke for Clara 
Staer, the drunkard’s daughter,—his father’s 


stern repugnance,—their joint endeavours to 


reform the poor sinner,—and the gleam of 
success that precedes the dark catastrophe— 
make up a tragedy alike artistic and affecting. 
There is genuine poetry in the little ‘artifice by 
which Luke seeks his father’s assent to a 
marriage with Clara :— 

“Listen to what I saw in my dream:—We had eight 
cows and two horses, ploughed land and meadow-land 
in abundance. Methought I was as strong as a giant; 
my hands had grown broad and thick; I felt in myselt 
a continually increasing energy and a wonderful courage. 
We worked—I mean, I worked—from break of day to 
the late evening. My labour made me so happy that 
I could have nailed the sun fast in the sky, t have more 
hours to work in. Everything went well with us; God’s 
blessing was on our dwelling; our orchards and our 
fields all looked bright with beauty and with abundance. 
You must not work any more, father;—yes, you have 
already slaved too much in your life: is it notso? But 
however incrensed our property was, yet the work was 
all too little for us—for me, I mean. You, father, you 
sat in the chimney, smoking your pipe, or you jusi 
stroHed out into the fields to give me your advice. That 
is just as it should be, for you know everything ‘abort 


| farming from your long experience; but you must not 


work any more. And mother was waited on, and 
tended, and cared for by Clara, out of pure love and 
affection—oh, we were all the time 8 happy @fid blithe 
—and Clara, too. And you, father, and my good 
mother, you loved Clara as if se had pn Oe og own 
child; for she it was who, by ler dweet , made 
out home « heaven of peace atid love.” ; 


Here, on the other hand, is that severe, coarse 
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reality which we admire, if with dislike, in the 
Flemish painters. The father replies :— 


“ There is something, my son, which you have not taken 
into your calculation. farmer Staers was well off, 
if Clara had become your wife, she might have lived with 
us, or you could have hired a little cottage; but now her 
father has no home over his head. He would, of course, 
live with you, drink the produce of your toil, and perhaps 
help to bring you to ruin. . . To bea drunkard is amuch 
worse thing than to be a cripple, or lame ; for a drunkard 
not only earns nothing, but he wastes and consumes 
everything he can lay hands on. Think, for a moment, 
Luke? You will toil like a slave, he will roam about and 
be everywhere ; he will defile your home with unseemly 
words, with curses and blasphemy; perhaps he will ill- 
use your poor wife if she will not give him money enough 
to satisfy his contemptible craving. And, then, God may 
grant you children; they will have this example before 
their eyes from their cradle ; they will hear cursing and 
swearing ; they must say “ grandfather” to a wretch who 
will hear nothing of church or clergymen, and who, with 
his eyes wide open, gives his soul to the devil.” 


The power of patient love over both fathers— 
the process of recovery, the temptations to re- 
lapse, and the final fall, are described with a 
graphic minuteness from which we are glad to 
find relief in little episodes of Flemish humour 
and enjoyment. It is one of these episodes that 
is interrupted by the news of old Staer’s return 
to the Spotted Cow. Clara is with her adopted 
family, playing at cards, and ‘‘saddling” her 
lover’s nose with a cleft stick, causing him to 
make grimaces, when Master Knops, a farmer of 
the village, enters the room. 


“ Ah, you are playing?” said he. “I am vexed to 
have to spoil your merriment; but I come to tell you 
something you ought to know. I must tell you; you 
would rather know it than not.” 

All looked at him with cool curiosity. 

“ You see,” he continued, “I went up to the Spotted 
Cow to look after our Thomas, for they are always try- 
ing to lead our young folk astray. Eighteen years old, 
and he is already a slave to gin! ’Tis enough to turn 
all my hair gray! I didn’t find Thomas there,—but as 
I came back, I went over the hill and through the pine- 
grove to look for Thomas at Jesse Snocks’. : 
heard a noise behind the stone cross, and whom should 
I find lying there, so far gone that he couldn’t stand on 
his legs. . .” 

All his hearers turned deadly pale. 
trembling hand on the back of a chair. 

“Who? Why, the sand-digger,” continued Master 
Knops. 

* Ah, thank God!” shouted Clara, with her arms up- 
hfted towards Heaven. 

“Thank God!” repeated Knops. “ Yes! but I hadn't 
gone five steps before I found another lying there. I 
took him by the hand, and struck him violently to rouse 
him. Well, it was no use; there he lay like a stone—he 
had scarcely a breath left in him. You may guess, 
perhaps, who it was? It was Jan Staers. . . .” 

Clara fell into the chair with a piercing shriek, and 
covered her face with her hands, Luke and his mother stood 
pale and motionless, as if stunned, in the middle of the 
chamber. The countenance of Farmer Torfs had mean- 
while become crimson, his lips were compressed with an 
expression of contempt and indignation, and he stamped 
his foot heavily on the floor. 

“I have only to say farther,” remarked Master Knops, 
moving towards the door, “that you would do well to 
take a wheelbarrow to fetch the drunkard home to his 
house; else he will lie there all night. As for leading 


Clara rested her 
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him home, you need not think of that; he has no feeling 
nor motion left. Good day, all of you.” 

Clara sprang up, and stretching her hands imploringly 
to Luke and to the old man, she exclaimed, amidst a 


flood of tears,— 
“Oh, Master Torfs! Oh, Luke, come—help me—go 
with me! Anyhow, my poor father can’t be left lying 


there!” 
“7?” shouted the old man, furiously. “JZ go in the 


face of everybody and drag this ungrateful drunkard 
along the road? I would rather . .. 1 know nothing 
of him any more; I have never known him. All is 
broken off between us. .... And you, Clara,—it 
grieves me much; but whatever grief it occasions me— 
I know no more of you, either, my poor child. . .” 
Luke stood with his eyes bent on the ground, trans- 
fixed by this unexpected blow, and trembling violently. 
“But,” continued Clara, anew, “I cannot carry my 
father by myself. Let all be broken off between us— 
perhaps I may afterwards die of it—but now—now—you 
are Christian men, are you not? Do one last act of 
Christian charity and pity for me! I assure you, Father 
Torfs, never again will I set foot over your threshhold. 
. . . L understand well enough that all is lost—lost ... 
and I have too much regard for Luke ever to... 0 
Lord! oh, my God! .... Limplore you, go with me. 
Bring my father to his home . . . and then abandon us 


to our bitter fate!” 

Old Staers, as often happens, had drunk him- 
self to death in thus suddenly breaking away 
from his reformed habits; and Clara is saved 
from the pilgrimage of sorrow she was about to 
commence. The moral is wrought out in the 
destruction of the victim. We recommend our 
friends of the Maine Law Movement to cir- 
culate the story by tens of thousands. Conscience 
does not appear to be a total-abstainer, and he 
may not have designed anything beyond the incul- 
cation of self-restraint—but he has certainly put 
in a very strong light the difficulty of permanent 
reformation while Spotted Cows and unreformed 
sand-diggers are permitted to tempt old Jan or 
young Thomas. 

“The Happiness of being Rich” is a bu- 
morous satire on ‘‘ expectations” from rich 
relatives, and the more universal folly of be- 
lieving that felicity comes with affluence. Its 
special interest to the English reader lies in its 
pleasant glimpses of low life in Antwerp; par- 
ticularly among the chimney-sweeps, who are 
noted there for wit and mirth. 

In his historical romances, M. Conscience has 
advantages similar to those which Sir Walter 
Scott enjoyed,—national traditions on which to 
work, and national sentiment to which to appeal. 
When Bulwer wrote ‘‘ Rienzi,’’ he undertook to 
interest us in a foreign name and a forgotten 
cause; and in the “ Last of the Barons’’ he had 
scarcely a less difficult task. In ‘‘ Harold,” on 
the contrary, he struck on the imperishable chord 
of race and sympathy,—as Scott had done when 
war had screwed them to a severe tension. Con- 
science takes for his themes the two great 
Flemish wars of liberation,—and, writing in the 
new cra of Belgic independence, is at once in- 
spired by, and helps to swell, the spirit of the 
time. The Lion of Flanders was the eldest son of 
that unhappy Count Guy de Dampierre, who was 
induced, with other great fiefs of France, to form 





a league with our Edward the First against 
Philip the Fair,—was deserted by Edward, 
when Wallace made head in Scotland,—and 
besides being defeated in battle, was seduced to 
the French Court, and there, with the Lion, and 
a number of the Flemish nobility, retained in 
captivity. The story stretches from this point 
to that famous battle, in which sixty thousand 
Frenchmen were defeated by half that number 
of Flemings, and seven hundred golden spurs 
were left upon the field. The interval is filled 
up with the visit of Philip and his Queen, 
Joanna of Navarre, to Bruges,—the oppressive 
vicegerency of De Chatillon, instigated and 
guided by a recreant citizen, chief of the 
Lilyard, or French party,—the heroic resist- 


ance of the guilds, headed by the wise cloth- | 


worker, Deconninck, and the valorous butcher, 
Jan Breydel,—the terrible vengeance taken 
by the patriots for their sufferings and degrada- 
tions,—the loves of Matilda, the Lion’s daughter, 
and Sir Adolf, her cousin—and the mysteriously 
opportune appearance of the hero, armed with a 
battle-axe terrible as that of our own Richard. 
The tale glides easily enough from Bruges to the 
encampment, from the castle to the guildhall, 
the wine-shop, and the butcher’s home; but 
there is little advantage taken to exhibit the 
architecture, the costume, and the manners of 
the period,—nor is the action of private life con- 
current with public incident sufficiently deve- 
loped. Despite, therefore, the popularity which 
this tale has obtained in Flanders, and its unde- 
niably universal interest, we cannot think it a 
favourable specimen of its author’s capabilities. 
In “The War of the Peasants,” on the contrary, 
we recognise the painter of familiar scenes and 
natures. The guerilla warfare encountered by 
the French Republicans on their second invasion 
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of the Netherlands (1794), at once abounds in 
the materials of romantic history and affords the | 
license of fiction. ‘This license Conscience has | 
avowedly taken,—much to the advantage of 
the reader and himself. Released from the 
necessity of creating characters to fill the armour 
und old clothes of the twelfth century, he takes the 
peasant men and women of his beloved Belgium, 
and putsinto their hands the weapons with which 
their fathers waged a war of conservative inde- 
pendence. The son of a brewer and the daughter 
of a schoolmaster furnish him with hero and 
heroine ; and the current of a pure, strong, but 
uneven love carries with it sympathies that 
might be withheld from the exploits of a‘village 
urmy and the vicissitudes of a peasant ‘ com- 
missioner.” And in addition to the air of un- 
affected ease which pervades all his pictures of 
the affections, Conscience puts forth a vivid 
power of description in the scenes of solemnity, 
error, or daring, which his theme supplies ; as, 
for instance, in the benediction by the proscribed 
priest of the patriot forces. As the type of a 
revival of Belgian literature, Conscience may 





not satisfy expectations formed upon familiarity 
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'with a Scott and Dickens; but he will not fuil 


to please and benefit the votaries of unadorned 
nature and unsophisticated morality. 


Acadian Geology: an Account of the Geological 
Structure and Mineral Resources of Nova 
Scotia, and Portions of the Neighbouring Pro- 
vinces of British America. By J. W. Dawson, 
F.G.S. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1855. 

Mr. Dawson tells us that this work is intended 

for popular acceptance, and written with a view 

to instruct the people of Nova Scotia in regard 
to the recent discoveries in the geological and 
mineral resources of their country ; while at the 
same time it may afford to the geologists of 

Britain and America a connected view of the 

structure of a very interesting portion of the 

American Continent. The pretensions of the 

writer, it will be seen, are very modest and 

unassuming, and we must do him the justice to 
remark, that his work is a far more complete 
and thorough-going production than we expected 
to find it. He has dealt comprehensively with 
the subject, and while availing himself of all 
that his predecessors had accomplished before 
him, has not spared his personal labours in the 
same extensive field. He is an industrious 
investigator and keen observer, and at the same 
time too cautious to adopt hasty conclusions. 

As a consequence, his book possesses a solid 

value, and forms the best, if it is not the only, 

vade mecum for the young geologist who shall 
visit the interesting district of which it treats. 

It is likely that many of Mr. Dawson’s readers, 

who will thank him for his facts, may reject his 

deductions and the doctrines to which they lead. 

Thus, when speaking of the fossil fragment of 

an anomalous reptile discovered in the new red 


sandstone of Prince Edward’s Island, he asserts 


that the occurrence of this family of reptiles in 
rocks so old “is one of the geological objections 
to the so-called ‘developement’ theory of some 
popular writers, whose zeal to dispense with acts 
of creation outruns their discretion.” The afore- 
said popular writers may fail to perceive the 
validity of the ‘ geological objection,” and may 
ask whether there is more discretion in assuming 
an ‘‘act of creation,” to help the geologist out of 
a difficulty, than in accepting the unity of the 
Providential plan, and acknowledging our own 
ignorance of its operations? Apart from all 
theories, however, this little book is full of infor- 
mation of a practical value to the man of science 
and the mineralogist—information which cannot 
be too popular, as the following extract will 
show :— 


A few years since an article appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine on the subject of gold discoveries, in which it 
was boldly affirmed that gold would be found in the bills 
south of the Annopolis Valley, and comparisons, having 
very little foundation in the facts of the case, were insti. 
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tuted between this valley and that of the Sacramento, 
In the colony this article was incorrectly ascribed to an 
eminent geologist who had visited the province ; much | 


excitement arose on the subject, rumours of actual dis- | 


coveries of gold appeared in tle local papers, persons | about to change. 
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On the skirts of the forest we agam struck the river. 
flowing silently deep and glassy, with a strong ctrrent, 
to the southward. But we could just perceive, and our 
ears received distinct intimation. that its character was 
Having crossed a ferry just below the 


were induced to abandon their employments to engage | rapids over which it was tumbling in romantic confusion , 


in the search, and there seemed every probability that | the wild roar of the waters increased. 


About a mile 


a rush of gold-hunters would take place to the land of'| above, the whole body of the river is projected over a 


promise. 


disappointed, and some pains having been taken to eXpose | | up “the breadth of the channel. 
in the public prints the errors of the article in que stion | the upper edge of the fall was visible. 


as to inatters of fact, the excitement subsided with little | 
loss to the community. 

Had the community been a little better in- 
formed—or even had the newspaper writers 
possessed a little geological knowledge of their 
own district—this speculative blunder had been 
discovered at the outset, and the first adven- 
turers spared their useless expedition. 

An excellent coloured map of Nova Scotia, 

Prince Edward’s Island, and part of New Bruns- 
wick is appended to the work, showing the geo- 


logical features of the different districts and, 


coasts. 


The first adventurers, however, having been | ‘ledge of rocks, forty or fifty yards in width, which dams 


As yet, however, only 
Seen at a dis- 
tance, above a screen of firs, the long white shects of 


foaming water, stretching from bank to bank, appeared 
like folds of linen extended on the racks of a bleaching- 


in deep clefts, 
! . 
or sixty feet in height. 


ground. There are three successive falls, of which the 
principal and most precipitous, where the river, confined 
turns a sharp angle, may not exceed fifty 
But though that is insignificant 


‘compared with many others which we afterwards saw 
‘the depth of the fall itself is not the only ingredient in 


‘the grandeur of such a scene. 


-in mind of the falls of Schaffhausen. 


The broad sheet, and 


comparatively small elevation of this put me somewhat 
But its most sin- 


gular feature was the immense quantity of timber which, 


Rambles in Norway among the lyelds and Fjords 


of the Central and Western Iistricts. By T. 
Forester, Esq. (Travellers’ Library.) 
don: Longman and Co. 18655. 

Tuest chapters contain the notes and remem- 

brances of an intelligent traveller, who, landing 


in Norway on the shore of the Nid, at the little 


seaport of Arendal, made from thence a rather | 


extensive circuit, in a zig-zag route, through 
the country. 
navigated the picturesque Fjords, fished the 
mountain streams, and sketched their rocky 
scenery —hob-a-nobbed with the aboriginal pea- 
sants, and shared the hospitality of the native 
gentry. Of all his movements and cxpe- 
riences he gives us a faithful record, and 
his book therefore presents us with a series 
of pictures of natural scenery of the most 


Lon- | 


He crossed the wild Fjelds and’ 


| solving snow, than the timber, thus left to its fate, be- 


| while we stood witnessing the struggle. 


having floated from the upper country, was here carricd 
down the current. The enormous logs, first whirled, 
fearfully booming, against the rocks that narrowed the 
channel, were then hurled over, and plunged in the 
boiling foam below. At the foot of each fall, a perfect 
barricr of pines was formed, to which many were added 
Some, eddying 


_in the whirlpools, seemed destined never to get free ; onc 


| up, and some never recovered. 


| waters. 


striking and magnificent kind, and of social | 
manners and customs no less striking from | 


their simplicity and the evidences they fur- 


nish of the unsophisticated honesty and good. 
their passage down the lakes, they are collected into im- 


faith of the dwellers in the mountainous regions 
of the north. ‘The author and his companion 
had, previous to setting out, furnished them- 
selves with passports from the Norwegian and 
Swedish ambassador in London; but the pre- 
caution was needless, the ofticers politely de- 
clining to inspect it, and contenting themselves 
with conducting the strangers to their quarters. 
This was but a sample of the reception the tra- 
vellers everywhere met with, the knowledge 
that they were English being a passport of more 
value, and ensuring them a general welcome. 
From Arendal the travellers plunged at once 
into the romance of their route, by traversing 
the valley of the Nid, where, among other cha- 
racteristic novelties, they witnessed the follow- 


ing singular mode of navigating the timber | 
felled in the mountain forests to the sea. 


almost wondered how any escaped ; numbers were broken 
The whole shore below 
the falls was strewed with the giant bulk, disjectaquc 
meimbra, of the spoils of the forest thus arrested in their 
progress to the sea. 

Felled, and sledged to the nearest stream, during the 
winter, no sooner is its frozen channel set free by the re- 
turning spring, and swelled by the influx from the dis- 


gins its long journey. Borne down by the foaming 
torrents w hich lash the base of its native hills, far in the 
interior; hurried over rapids; taking its onward course 


along the shores of winding lakes, or slowly dropping 


down in the quiet current of broad rivers; the accumu- 
lated mass is brought up at last by a strong boom placed 
across the stream, where it discharges itself into navigable 
It is then sorted, appropriated to the merchants 
to whom it is consigned, and shipped for foreign ports. 
One would wonder how it ever reached the place of its 
destination, or how, of the numerous owners, each would 
recognise his own. But I was given to understand that 


‘the logs are branded with the owner’s mark before they 


are committed tothe stream ; and I observed that, during 


mence rafts, curiously framed and pinned together ; but 
so unwieldy and unmanageable are the masses, that but 
little can be done in the way of navigation, beyond fend- 
ing them off the shores and rocks, and keeping them in 
the current. Some of the timber is said to be two years 
in finding its way to the coast. 


In Norway, the trade of innkeeper is held 
in low estimation. The people have not yet 
learned to make hospitality a marketable com- 
modity. Inns, therefore, are few, and hospi- 
tality ‘has to be sought from the ‘farmers, the 
peasants; and, where these are not in a condi- 
tion to supply it, from the parson of the district. 


| Thus, at Nissidal, the travellers were the guests 


of the minister, who came m person to invite 


‘them to his house, introduced them to his wilt 


and daughters, and showed them his church, 
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They spent the evening in discussing European 
affairs with the pastor, and thus— | 


the long twilight wore away till after ten o’clock, when | 
candles were lighted, and the table was spread for sap- 
per. It was abundantly and nicely arranged. Though 
attended by servants, the ladies rose at times to do the 
honours in certain petits soins, according to the custom of 
the country, which, though not without a grace and kind- 
liness, was at first painful to us; and, though all that is 
menial is, on such occasions, performed by the services 
of an attendant—and there is something kindly and 
even graceful in the usage—we could never altogether 
reconcile ourselves to it. The Preesten departed from 
the usual habits of the natives to pledge the strangers 
in a bumper of Rhenish to their “ Jon voyage.” On our | 
part, in rising from table, we went through, pretty well | 
for a first attempt, the national ceremony which follows 
every meal, of shaking hands with the master and mis- 
tress of the house, and all the company round, saying to 
each, “ Tak fur maden”—Thanks for the meat. 


In the morning they found breakfast prepared, | 
and were pressed to prolong their visit; and on 
collecting their “traps” for departure, found 
everything restored to the best condition—even 
the needle and thread had not been spared—by 
their kind-hearted hosts. All the acknowledg- | 


| 


{ 
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dissolve even the solid framework of those granite cliffs. 


It may have been a fanciful idea, but I imagined that 
the depth of the Fall might be calculated from the 
intervals of its mighty pulsations, It has been variously 
estimated at from 450 to 900 feet, the latter being pro- 
bably the most correct account. 

We cannot pretend to follow the travellers in 
their route through forest and wilderness—now 
fishing and sketching on the banks of pictu- 
resque streams—now seeking rest and refresh- 
ment in the dairy-huts on the wide upland pas- 
tures, occupying the lairs of pigs and goats, and 
feasting on new milk and cheese brought them 
by the laughing fair-haired damsels of the farms 
—now driven for shelter to a deserted shanty, 
where they were bedded in wet straw and 
smoked almost blind with green fuel, and lulled 
to rest by the howlings of the tempest. We 
cannot cross with them the Hardanger Fjeld, 
nor visit the pastor’s widow on the farm, which, 
unlike her hapless English sisters, she holds by 
virtue of her right as the widow of a deceased 
incumbent. We must pass the old churches, 
built of Norwegian pine in imitation of the eccle- 


ment the strangers were allowed to make for so! sjastical architecture of the middle ages; and we 
many benefits was the utterance of a wish that} must leave the navigation of the Hardanger 
an opportunity might one day occur of repaying Fjord, and the passage through the Steindalen : 


it in kind in England. 

The following description of the Rjukan-loss 
affords a sample of the stupendous scenery which 
occasionally grects the Norwegian traveller. 

Among the most striking features of the Fall were two 
masses of perpendicular rock, each at least 500 feet high, 
which, springing from opposite sides, stood out in bold 
relief, the outworks of the escarped cliff, through a chasm 
in which the cataract pours. These massive columns 
formed the entrance—the gigantic portals—of a vast 
chamber which receives the flood of waters. Their sharp, 
angular outline contrasted strongly with the slopes and 
swells of the surrounding heights, and the clouds of vapour 





that curled around their summits. But who shall pene- | 
trate the depths of that dim cavern, and tell all the | 
wonders of one of nature’s most mysterious shrines! | 
What pen or pencil can adequately depict the ever-varying 
play of those clouds of spray which filled the chamber— | 
eddying, whirling, drifted to and fro by the slightest | 
breeze ; and which floated light as air over the boiling | 
caldron that foamed beneath ! 

Equally impossible is it to convey more than a faint | 
idea of the body of the cataract as it was precipitated | 
in one vast column into the depths below. Talk of body ; | 
it was water spiritualised. Its nature seemed to have 
been changed in its passage down the rapids and along 
the tortuous channel, the course of which was marked 
by jets of steam, and in which it chafed above the fall. 
Thus elaborated and charged with air, it broke over the 
precipice, not so much in a continuous sheet as in suc- 
cessive wreaths of white vapour, which seemed to drop | 
from the summit, fold after fold, so light and buoyant | 
that the element appeared to have lost its specific | 
gravity; and, rebounding from the dark caverns be- | 
neath, rolled up again in those fantastic shapes I have | 
Just mentioned. The discharge of each successive wave | 
of the mighty torrent was accompanied by a hissing | 
sound, from which the fall derives its name of Rjukan, | 
the steaming or reeking foss—the hoarse breathings of 
the mysterious spirit which, with unwearied energy, has 
worked since time was in that marvellous laboratory, 
and with ceaseless throbs will yet discharge those min- 
gled volumes of steam and water, until that final catas- 
trophe, when some yet mightier power of nature shall | 








nor can we stay at Bergen to note its hons—nor 
mount the carriole and travel post—nor embark 
in the Fjords with the Norway boatmen—nor 
cross the Fille Fjeld—nor botanise in the forests 
—nor speculate on the commerce, manufactures, 
and politics of the country, from the facts which 
turn up on the route. But all this, and much 
more besides, the reader, with this little volume 
in his hand, can do for himself. There is one 
question, however, which is interesting to many 
of our readers, and that is, ‘‘ Whether an English- 
man, who wished to engage in agricultural pur- 
suits with a view to profit, would do well to 
emigrate to Norway: The question has been 
often discussed, and it is one of importance to all 
those who are secking relief from straitened cir- 
cumstances, consequent upon a false position. 
Mr. Forester thus answers it, in a summary 
way :— 

A person whose means and whose wishes were alike 
moderate, who could reconcile himself to the degree of 
seclusion, not without its share of sport and recreation, 
which a country-life in Norway involves, and who would 
adopt for the most part the habits and style of living ot 
a Norwegian bonder of the highest class, may find in 
Norway most of the advantages he would propose to him- 
self by colonial emigration, without the expense and in- 
convenience of a long voyage, and unaccompanied by the 
evils attendant on a new and unsettled condition of 
society. In a word, he might go farther and fure worse. 
If the emigrant will be thus content, and, instead of 
carrying with him English notions of expense, will learn 
thoroughly to comprehend the value of money in his 
adopted country, he will find, to use Mr. Laing’s signi- 
ficant remark, that a specie dollar of Norwegian currency, 
expended as a native counts it, will as far, for most 
purposes, as the pound sterling of his English income or 
capital, 

Upon the whole this work is far superior to 
the average records of travellers. The author 
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has an artist’s cye for nature, a keen relish for 
spirit and adventure, a ready perception of human 
character in all its peculiar phases, a sprightly 
gentlemanly style, and a fund of wholesome 
common sense which commends his judgment 
upon most subjects to the sympathies of the 
reader. We extract the following genial 
passages from his concluding observations :— 


No one, I am inclined to think, has ever returned from 
wandering amongst the romantic scenery of Norway, 
without feeling that his anticipations have been more 
than realised. The features of other alpine countries 
may be on a wider and bolder scale; but the combination 
of forest, lake, cataract, die, fjeld, and fjord is certainly 
unrivalled ; and of these, at least the last two are exclu- 
sively her own. 

No traveller can have familiarly associated with the 
inhabitants of this romantic land, without returning 
favourably impressed by the frequent proofs he will have 
received in the course of his rambles—among whatever 
classes he may chance to have been thrown—of their 
frank, kindly, and hospitable disposition ; nor have failed 


to mark the manly but well-controlled spirit of inde- | 


pendence which distinguishes the national character. 
Nor is it possible for any one to have investigated, with 
any degree of care, the institutions and the social system 
of this ancient people, and not to feel satisfied that, with 
slight exceptions, they are well calculated to foster and 
perpetuate the happy state of affairs, both public and 
private, which it has been his good fortune to witness. 
Norway, in truth, besides her great natural beauties, 


presents at this moment a moral picture of extreme in- | 
It offers to the world the spectacle of a poor, | 


terest. 
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to mect the inevitable evils of the strife, imparts 
also renewed confidence in the justice of our 
cause. We shall quote a passage in justification 
of war, levelled at the advocates of peace at all 
risks :— 


I find an officer in the realm who bears the sword, 
whose function it is to repress the evil ; whose object 
and chief desire it must be, as the chief officer of the 
realm, to secure the peaceful possession of his goods by 
every peaceful, loyal, and obedient subject. Very well ; 
if that ruler is to defend the citizen within, assailed 
within, is he forbidden to wield the sword against the 
invader that attacks us from without? If this officer 
that bears the sword is to put down the obscure disturber 
of the peace in a little village, is he to connive at the 
disturber of a nation’s calm, because he has an imperial 
army behind him? If such an one, bearing the sword, 
would call out the military to put down a domestic moh, 
surely it is his duty to call out the military to prevent 
the invasion of an imperial robber; if he forcibly put 
down the disturber of a town, surely he is bound forcibly 
to put down the easlaver and the invader of an empire. 
It seems to me, therefore, that if there be an officer 
whose weapon is not the prayer-book, whose function is 
that of wielding the sword—and if even the Peace So- 
ciety would admit that such a supreme magistrate is 
bound to put down an insurrection upon the streets of 
London—I cannot see how, logically, that society can 
disprove that it is his duty to put down the invasion of 
a whole empire, on the approach of one that would en- 


_ slave its free citizens, and dismantle it of all its national 


comparatively insignificant, and recently disenthralled | 


people, who, by not abusing their new constitutional | of the public will concur with the author in its 


| application to the present crisis. 


privileges, even where abuse might have been apprehended, 
have consolidated their freedom; and, by enlisting the 
sympathies and commanding the respect of other nations, 


have acquired for their country a moral strength far | 


greater than its limited territory, population, and means 
could have created. It exhibits a state of society in which 
the means of subsistence and the common comforts of life 
are very equally diffused, and the connexion between the 
different classes is harmoniously maintained. In short, 
it presents a spectacle of a free, a high-spirited, a self- 
governed, but a united and contented people. 





And of | 


what other country, without any single exception—how- | 


ever great its wealth, and improved its civilisation, and 
superior its power, and whatever be the character of 
its political institutions—can as much be truly affirmed ? 


The War and its Issues, in its Religious Aspect. 
By the Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D., FRSLE. 
New and Enlarged Edition. London: Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 1855. 

We have certainly ample cause for seriousness 

.n the war which has already cost us twenty 

thousand lives and millions of treasure, and we 

need not marvel that a minister of religion 
should call upon us to contemplate its fearful 
responsibilities from a religious point of view. 

If we are disposed to question the appropriate- 

ness with which the writer of this book has 

associated subjects which appear to us to have 
no natural connexion with each other, we can 
thank him for the wholesome and manly spirit 
which pervades his treatment of the subject 


throughout, and which, while it gives us courage | 


greatness. 


Most people will think the above reasoning as 
conclusive as it is homely, and the common sense 





Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testament. 
(Book of Numbers). By the Rey. Jonn 
Commine, D.D., F.R.S.E. London: J. F. 
Shaw. 1855. 

Tux contents of this very useful and readable 

volume have more the character of a commentary 

than of sermons or lectures. The object of the 
author is to explain and illustrate the design of 
the old Hebrew chronicle, to show its adaptation 
to the wants of the Jews themselves, and at the 
same time to enforce those sacred obligations of 
which it is a lasting record, and which are bind- 
ing upon all men and at all times. In licu of 
preaching there is often in these pages a vein of 
strong common sense, conveyed in language is 
plain, and also as persuasive, as the argument is 
unanswerable. For the benefit of our worthy 

friends, the teetotallers, we shall extract a 

passage very much in point. Having reca- 

pitulated a series of recorded facts on the subject 
of the use of wine, Dr. Cumming thus goes on :— 

Now, with all these facts before me, I cannot allege 
that the Bible prohibits the moderate, and limited, and 
proper use of wine; still, at the same time, I admit, 
that if you put the argument for teetotal societies on 
another foundation, I can understand it. If you say, 

“ We think it expedient to set the example of absolute 

abstinence,” I can understand it. I prefer—and you 

must allow me to have my taste and prefercnce—to sect 
the example of perfect moderation ; but if you think the 
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example of perfect abstinence is better, I do not object 
to it. It will rest with experiment to prove which is 
inost successful. But still, we admit that these societies 
are all upon the safe side. The less alcohol that people 
take the better. In distilled spirits there is no more 
nourishment than there is in a flash of lightning—there 


is none at all; and I cannot see, except for medicinal | 
purposes, that it is proper that they should be usually 


iudulged in. But I have often said that the poor man, 
with hard fare and hard labour, does require something 
wore than water; and if he take it in moderation, I 
wish that every hard-working man may have what is good 
fur him, but nothing more. But if you wish, you may de- 
pend upon it, to put an end to indulgence in matters of that 
kind, the right way is to begin at the beginning. 
long as the poor man is constrained, by the avaricious 
«xactions of the rich and the greedy, to live in a den 
where he has no fresh water, where he has no fresh air ; 
where the drainage is so pestilential that pestilence 
should be the normal state, and one wonders that it is 
not always there ; and when he goes into the gin-palace, 
and finds there a sanded floor, and a warm tire, and a 
nice room, and good air, and much attendance, he fre- 
quents it positively on other grounds than to indulge 
liis taste for intoxicating drink ; it is his landlord’s grind- 
ing exaction that draws him there ; and we may depend 
upon this, that unless we provide better homes, and 
better sanitary circumstances for the poor man, we shall 
never produce a real and lasting effect upon the habits 
of the humbler classes of society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Dawn of History, by T. 
‘London: Longman) is a pamphlet of thirty-six 
pages, summarising so much of the history of the 
world as is to be gathered from the Old Testa- 
ment books; but containing nothing more re- 
nvwwkable than some conjectures identical with 


As | 


G. Darton | 
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theorics already broached on the subject of the 
lost tribes of Israel. The pamphlet appears to 
be nothing more than a very mediocre lecture, 
and no good end can be answered by its publi- 
cation. —Zhe Merchants’ Magazine (London: 
Richardson) is the first number of a new 
periodical devoted to the interests of Commerce, 
which ought to succeed, looking to the fatal 
blunders which commercial men are continually 
making for want of the very kind of knowledge 
which would naturally find its mouthpiece in 
such a publication. The leading article is on the 
subject of Banking, and though it is but tamely 
written, it is the vehicle ofa good deal of sound 
sense in reference to monetary transactions. The 
writer advocates the frequent publication of 
balance-sheets by bankers, as one means of pre- 
venting the possibility of such villanies as the 
smash of the Strahan gang has lately brought to 
light.—Fraser’s Magazine tor August presents a 
bill of tare more than usually attractive. It 
opens with a review of the life and public acts of 
Lord Dalhousie, in which that nobleman’s 
career in India is traced down to the present 
time, in a strain that must be highly gratifying 
‘to his lordship. Dr. Doran comes in for a cas- 
tigation, which is little short of actual scalping, 
for his ‘‘ Queens of England of the House of 
_Hanover.” ‘* Hinchbrook’’ is continued with 
spirit, and with increased but melancholy in- 
terest. There is a charmingly musical poem 
entitled ‘‘ Dream-land” by Edwin Arnold ; and, 
together with a number of clever papers, an 
able concluding article on the Politics of the 
| Month. 
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Magnet Life Assurance Society.—<At the first 
annual meeting of the above Society, held at the office 
of the Institution in Moorgate-street, Mr. Stephen 
Pott, the Manager, read a Report, from which the fol- 
ivilowing are extracts :— 

* During the year, 488 proposals were received, for 
the assurance of 154,579/., from which 353 policies were 
etlected, assuring the gross sum of 102,4301, prodacing 
in annual premiums 3,608/. 18s. 8d. Of those not com- 
pleted, many were declined as involving too great risk; 
some were accepted at such increased rates as the Board 
‘elt bound to impose, but which, not being satisfactory 
tothe proposers, were not carried out; and the remainder 
interfering with the closing of the books, have since had 
policies issued, which will be taken to the account of 
the current year. 

“Notwithstanding the large number of assurances 
ctleeted, the Directors have not occasion to report a 
‘iugle death, which fact they feel peculiar gratification 
in recording, as evidencing the caution and discrimi- 
nation with which the Board, under the advice of 


their chief medical officer, Mr. E. Canton, and their | 


)rovincial examiners, have made their selection of the 
‘ives submitted, for, mindful of the permanent stability 
and prosperity of the Institution, they have deemed it 
incumbent on them to decline all hazardous risks, re- 
Jecung all proposals on actually deceased lives, or 
those showing a strong tendency thereto, as also those 


of individuals who either are or have been addicted to 
intemperance. 


“The amount of business obtained, large as it is, 
might have been considerably augmented, had a less 
rigid adherence to economy than that which it is evident 
the Directors have observed, been practiced in the ma- 
nagement, the entire cost of which, as shown by the state- 
ment of accounts now submitted, only amounts to the 
comparatively small sum of 1,6001, irrespective of the 
outlay necessary to, and incidental on the formation of 
the Society—a circumstance which cannot but be recoy- 
nised, by those accustomed to peruse the balance-sheets 
of Insurance Societies, as highly creditable. Adopting 
an economical policy, the Directors will continue to keep 
a watchful eye over the Society’s disbursements; but 
whilst avoiding every outlay of a speculative and un- 
certain character, will yet not withhold the proper appli- 
cation of the funds at their disposal when deemed neces- 
sary for increasing the efficiency, and extending the con- 
nexions and operations of the Society. 

“The statement of receipts and disbursements have 
been compared with the office books and vouchers, and 
the auditors have reported the accuracy thereof: they 
are, therefore, submitted for approval and adoption.” 


London Indisputable Life Poli Company.— 
The following Report by the Board of the above-named 
Company was presented to the annual general meeting 
of the members, held at the London Tavern, on Friday, 
the 15th of June, 1855 :— 


REPORT. 





‘In submitting their annual Report to your considera- 
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tion, the Board are enabled again to present a statement, | Valuation of Assets and Liabilities, as existing on the 


showing a highly satisfactory advance in the business of 
the Company. 

“ At the last annual meeting it was seen that the pro- 
gress of the Company had been greater in that than in 
any previous year, and it is gratifying to observe that the 
new business of 1854 has again exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year, while the business of the current year exceeds 
that of the corresponding months of 1854. This large 
and steadily progressive amount of business has been ob- 
tained, notwithstanding the obstacles to the extension of 
Life Assurance, arising from the pressure of a war taxa- 
tion bearing heavily upon the means of all classes of the 
community. While the premiums of the new business of 
1854 exceed those of 1853, the expenses have been less. 

“ At the close of the year, embraced in the accounts 
now presented, the revenue of the Company was a little 
under, and now considerably exceeds, 20,000/. per 
annum. 

“ At the last annual meeting a reduction of 25 per 
cent. was made upon the premiums of all participating 
policies of five years’ standing, and it is recommended 
that the same rule of reduction shall be continued, which 
will embrace all the participating policies on which five 
annual premiums have been paid prior to this date. 

“ The claims of last year have been greater, as was to 
have been expected, than in the preceding year, but con- 
siderably under what the expectancy, upon which the 
calculations of the Office are founded, would have war- 
ranted us to anticipate. 

“Great as the success of this Association has hitherto 
been, the Directors would again remind the members 
that their own interests as well as the general benefit of 
the community may be greatly promoted by the exercise 
of their individual influence.” 


State of Receipts and Expenditure, from 31st December, 
1853, fo 31st December, 1854. 





RECEIPTS. £ ad. 
Balance at bankers, 31st Dec., 1853... 1,194 10 8 
< due by agents at do. 3,324 2 11 
" in hands of Secretary ... 6 3 8 
Exchequer bills ... ba 3,581 1 8 
Premiums on life policies 4,577 13 5 
tenewal premiums 14,782 7 8 
Interest ... 573 3 O 
£28,041 3 O 
EXPENDITURE. 
Rent and taxes ... al ” “a 230 14 4 
Printing, stationery, and advertising at 
head Office, and for branches and 
agencies ins - ite ww §=£1,047 3 11 
Directors and auditors—salaries, manager, 
actuary, secretary, solicitors andclerks 2,297 10 5 
Messengers, postage, and _ incidental 
c baa sae ont seo see 3381 2 6 
Agency charges, including inspector’s 
salary, travelling expenses, parcels and 
charges of West-end branch ..., ea 562 6 3 
Furniture and fixtures and house repai 74 7 6 
Stamps ... oss es 72 5 9 
Commission and medical fees... .» 107417 8 
Claims, including those outstanding but 
not payable at last balance . 5,300 0 
Re-assurances and bonus payments... 2,729 4 7 
Loans to policy-holders, bearing interest 
at five per cent. see a .. 2,788 12 3 
Gmarantee Fund, repaid... Bes 1,000 O O 
Exchequer bills and bank deposits 6,019 11 11 


ts’ balances, as at quarter ending 


this date sae rte aaa we «£3,052 13 1 
Balance at bankers “ms a .. 1,455 211 
» in hands of Secretary .., we 510 4 





£28,011 3 0 





3lst December, 1854. 
LIABILITIES. 


To present value of sums assured, being 

£527,485 we ... 261,895 14 1 
To amount to be reserved for sums assured 

for short periods, and endowments for 


children, being 14,950 fs ee 564 11 10 
To amount to be reserved for £140 per 

annum—deferred annuities ... ee 49 011 
To outstanding claims not yet payable... 2,400 0 0 
To outstanding accounts... me 638 18 7 


To balance, being the fund for present and 
future profits, and future expenses, ap- 


plicable to existing policies 55,251 8 6 





£320,799 13 


ASSETS. 
By present value of 19,3237. 12s. 5d. being 
the full amount of annual premiums... 283,816 6 9 
By premiums due at 31st December, 1854, 


but not paid ... ee i 1,226 10 0 
By balance of premiums due upon po- 

licies issued on the half-yearly and 

quarterly scales fon ie. «ine . 1,851 10 4 
By value of re-assurances ey ... 4,632 14 10 
By lease of house in Lombard-street, fur- 

niture and fixtures en sas 880 10 6 
By preliminary expenses chargable to ex- 

isting and future policy-holders, to be 

distributed over the next 14 years in 

equal instalments ; io .. 9,333 6 8 
By loans to policy-holders, bearing in- 

terest at 5 per cent. less half-premiums 

due on re-assurances ... ‘ie 8,525 16 7 
By exchequer bills and bank deposits 6,019 11 11 
By balance in hands of agents 3,052 13 1 
By balance at bankers ... we .- 1,455 2 11 
By balance in hands of Secretary ae 510 4 





£320,799 13 11 





St. George Assurance Company.—At the first an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of this Company the 
following Report was read : — 

“In meeting the shareholders of the St. George 
Assurance Company, at the close of the first actual 
business of its existence, the Directors have high satis- 
faction in being able to congratulate both the proprie- 
tors and the assured, upon the results accomplished, 
and the position attained by the Company, which are 
such as to leave no doubt of its establishment on a sound 
and secure basis, and of its prosperity and development 
for the future. 

“Originated at a period of unusual depression and 
difficulty, when the breaking out of the present war, 
and the prospect of increased taxation, added greatly 
to the obstacles which the competition amongst Assurance 
Companies offered to the establishment of a new office, 
the St. George Assurance Company has achieved an 
amount of success (at a moderate outlay) inferior to 
none of its contemporaries, and greatly surpassing that 
obtained during the first year by most of the offices 
established within the last ten years. 

“Fyrom the commencement of business, on the 10th 
of May, 1854, to the present time, 548 proposals for as- 
suring sums, amounting to 152,260/., have been received 
by the Directors. Some of these (being dependent on 
loans, which it was not thought advisable to grant) have 
not been carried out, whilst others have been declined 
or abandoned, on various grounds, but it is highly 
satisfactory to state that 331 policies have been actually 
completed and issued, assuring sums amounting to 
67,555/., and producing an annual income of 2,095/. 
14s. 4d. ; whilst assurances to the amount of 5,900/. 





and producing premiums to the amount of 185/. 6s. 9d. 
per annum, are now in course of completion, thus 
waking up the present annual income of the Company, 
from premiums, to the sum of 2,2817. 1s. 1d. 

“‘ Nearly the whole of the policies issued are on the 
participating scale, and on young lives; and the Diree- 
tors believe (from the caution they have exercised in 
carrying out the recommendations of their medical 
officers) that nearly the whole of the assured may be 
considered as among the class of ‘ select lives,’ or such 
as will secure to the Company a more than average 
immunity from losses by death. 

“The Directors desire especially to call attention to 
the fact, that this Company has been entirely unfettered 
by the burden of large preliminary expenses, in the 
shape of payments, by shares or otherwise, to promoters, 
solicitors, &c. Not one single free share has been issued ; 
nor have any shares been introduced into the market ; 


and only such an amount of capital has been called up | 


as was sufficient to meet the expenses of establishing 
and conducting the current business of the Company. 

“The attention of the Board has been anxiously di- 
rected to the organisation of a staff of really respectable 
and working agents, both at home and abroad, whose 
exertions, they trust, will be successfal in extending the 
knowledge of the Company ; and the Directors have rea- 
son to hope that the next and future years will show the 
beneficial results of their exertions in this respect. 

“In conclusion, the Directors earnestly invite the co- 
operation of the proprietors and the assured, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, in their endeavours to extend 
the business, and promote generally the objects of the 
Company. 

(Signed) “ RANELAGH, Chairman.” 
General Statement of Accounts from the 5th of May, 
1854, to the 25th of July, 1855. 








Dr. s. d. 
Deposits on guaranteed fund melt 4,750 O O 
Premiums... ial am a 2,285 18 6 
Purchase of immediate annuities... 300 0 O 
Deposit account ... ae sv 250 O O 
Repayment of loans and interest 991 7 7 
Rent from sub-letting of premises 293 19 2 
Sundry creditors ... 3.5 4 
Inquiry fees or 5 5 O 
Commission on re-assurances i 8 9 
Income-tax... . 5 0 9 
Interest account ... 89 511 

£8,978 11 1 

Cr. 2.8 d. 
Investments on securities... 3,102 18 
Deposits repaid 100 0 0 
Interest... rw 85 13 
Half-credit premiums 9 1 5 
Sundry accounts, from agents 508 1 7 

~ for rent 31 5 O 
Income-tax 815 O 
Re-assurance 7119 9 
Policy stamps 37 7 6 
Medical fees 148 11 6 
Commission 118 9 3 
Advertisements ail _ .- 204 3 8 
Travelling expenses, in establishing 

branches and agencies ... - » 63711 6 
Printing and stationery ... 462 12 10 
Legal expenses 122 11 2 
Directors’ fees 212 9 6 
Salaries... 7 we ar . (86 5 0 
Messengers’ wages, liveries, postage, car- 

riage of parcels, and general expenses... 402 11 2 
Furniture .., 23412 2 


Rent, taxes, repairs “and, fittings to oflice, 
fire insurance and house expenses 


» 1,102 610 
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£530 19 11 
10 411 


Cash balance - 
Cash in secretary’s hands ,.. 


' 


S41 410 
£8,978 11 1 











Alfred Life Assurance Association.—At the annual 
meeting of this Society, held at the Offices in Lothbury, 
Mr. Hampton proceeded to read the Report as follows :— 
—‘In accordance with the provisions of the Deed of 
Settlement, the directors have again to submit to the 
members and proprietors of the Alfred Assurance 
Association a report of its progress during the past year, 
and of the state of its affairs at the present time. It 
might reasonably have been anticipated that the cireum- 
stances which have had a depressing influence upon 
business in general, would have similarly effected that 
of the Life Assurance Companies, more particularly as 
the payments made to them depend so much upon the 
profits realised in other pursuits. The Directors are, 
however, happy to say that the business of the Alfred 
does not appear to have been sensibly affected by this 
cause. It will be seen by the accounts, which have been 
duly examined and certified by the auditors, that the 
number of assurances completed has been quite equal to 
the average, and that the new premiums are somewhat 
in excess of those of the previous year, being 3,352/., 7s. 3d., 
as compared with 3,069/., 14s, 8d., the amount realised 
in the year ending 30th June, 1854. The income of the 
Society from all sources is 33,058/., 1s. 6d,; and after 
payment of all charges, and providing for every claim 
which has accrued to the present time from decease of 
lives assured, the sum of 11,3932, 3s. ld. has been 
carried to the credit of the surplus fund, which now 
amounts to 85,805/., ls. 5d. Of the whole number of 
persons assured throughout the year, 10 have died, and 
the claims, arising under their policies, amount to 
11,0197., 14s. 9d., less by 824. than the claims of the 
previous year. Amongst the annuitants four have died, 
and the annual charge upon the annuity fund has 
thereby diminished by no less a sum than 8861. The 
mortality in this class has been remarkable, and the 
advantage accruing to the Company in consequence con- 
siderable. Of 55 annuities granted in all, no less than 
28 have lapsed by decease of the lives on which they 
were granted. The Directors have nothing material to 
add to these statements. They have endeavoured all 
along to conduct the business of the Society on what 
appear to them to be sound principles—that is to say, to 
select the lives proposed for assurance with care and 
circumspection, to exercise a judicious economy, and to 
invest the Society’s funds in the safest and most ad- 
'vantageous manner. In these respects they have reason 
| to believe that their efforts have been entirely successful. 
By dis ing such principles they might perhaps have 
| been able to show a larger accession to their numbers, and 
/a greater amount of annual income, but it is very ques- 
tionable, as it appears to them, whether they would be 
‘able by such means eventually to exhibit a i 
| increase of profit. To the present time the results of the 
' Society’s quinquennial investigations have, there is reason 
to believe, given much satisfaction to all concerned ; and 
the Directors do not doubt that, by continued exertion, 
_and by pursuing the course they have hitherto taken, they 
'will be enabled, with the aid of the members and pro- 
| prietors, to render the results of future investigations ot 
a still more satisfactory character. Before they conclude 
this R , the Directors have to announce, with much 
regret, the death of Mr. Ernest Augustus henson, 
one of the members of the Board, and one who hte, 
took the greatest interest in the Society’s affairs. Three 
gentlemen present themselves as candidates to fill the 
vacancy thus occasioned ; and before the sense 
of the meeting will be taken with a view to determine 











upon Mr, Stephenson’s successor.” 





























576 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
ASSETS. ASSETS. 
Government Securities ...£36,037 13 4] Amount invested in life interests .., 178,202 10 2 
Mortgages . 95,688 2 2} Ditto on mortgage on ... 392,185 9 11 
Reversions . 6,907 18 2) Dittoin reversions... + 74,637 17 © 
House in Lothbary 13,400 0 O| Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities w= 96,274 10 11 
Shares purchased... wi aoa 2,745 0 0} Three per Cent. Consols 31,128 2 6 
Bienioesd em- <:. jas bes 2,042 1 6 | Exchequer Bonds os 5,000 0 0 
Sundries ... coe see coe 606 16 11 | Consolidated Long Annuities . 4,779 O 0 
Balances at ‘bankers Ee 7 2,336 6 2 | On deposit at Bondod Joint Stoek 20,000 0 0 
Value of premiums ae 4 "967, 581 13 O/| Cash and Bills .. .. 16,180 7 3 
Advances on the ‘Company’ s policies .. 25,459 6 7 
£427,345 11 3, Sundry accounts - 2,981 16 5 
LIABILITIES. Agents’ balances ; .. 10,267 19 3 
Paid up capital ... £19,650 O 0} Value (1852) of assurance premiums .. 969,893 3 8 
Surplus fund... . 85,805 1 5 
Assurance claims ... 4,700 0 O £1,786,940 3 8 
Share dividends ... 462 7 6 
Sundries . 10 10 4} “ Examined and found to be correct, 
Value of sums assured "316, 717 12 «O (Signed) “THOMAS ALLEN, i oa 
“Wa. H. Smita, Jvn., . 
427,345 11 3); “Itwill be here seen that the total income of the Com- 


The Report was adopted unanimously. 





Eagle Assurance Company.—At the annual general 
meeting of the proprietors of this Company, held on the 
10th ultimo, at Radley’s Hotel, the following Report 
was read :— 

“In compliance with the provisions of the Deed of 
Settlement, the Directors have again to submit to the 
proprietors a report of the progress of the Company 
during the year ending 30th June last, and of the state 

of its affairs at that date. 

“ Information on the first head will be supplied by the 
following abstract from the surplus fund account, and, 
on the second, by the balance-sheet appended thereto. 

“Both have been examined and certified by the 
auditors, and are as follows :— 

SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 
INCOME OF THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1855. 

















£ s. ad. 
Balance of account, June = 1854 216,498 19 6 
Premiums on new assurances . 9,284 12 8 
- on renewed ,, 95,492 8 2 
Annuities and interest on mortgages... 31,198 9 6 
Dividend on funded ee 2,020 19 2 
Sundry small profits 1717 9 9 
£356,212 18 9 
CHARGE OF THE YEAR. 
Dividends to proprietors ip 6,223 8 O 
Claims on decease of lives assured 57,317 5 11 
Additions thereto , 3,943 11 11 
Policies surrendered 2,264 11 4 
Annuities 1412 2 1 
Re-assurances ... 6,986 O 2 
Commission 3,910 1 3 
Medical fees 412 16 O 
Income-tax oe 2,224 4 1 
expenses of management bee dois 6,157 14 6 
Balance, 30th June, 1855, as below ... 265,661 4 4 
£356,212 18 9 
BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. 

Interest, &c., due to proprietors 6,188 8 7 
Claims and bonuses unpaid 13,778 12 6 
Son O58) of 709 4 6 

Value (1852) of sums assured by the 
thm hei 1 1,381,828 13 9 
Proprietors’ fund se 118,774 0 O 
Surplus fund, as above 265,661 4 4 
£1,786,940 3 8 





— 








pany for the year is 139,7132 19s. 3d., and the total out- 
lay 90,5511. 14s. 5d.; leaving a surplus of 49,1621. 4s, 10d.; 
which, added to the former balance of the surplus fund, 
makes that item now 265,661/. 4s. 4d. 

“ The income of the previous year was 130,005/. 19s. 7d.; 
and the surplus 18,287. 1s. 3d. only. 

“ The premiums on new assurances amount to 9,284/. 
12s. 8d., making an annual average for the three years 
since the last quinquennial valuation of 9,0651. 15s. 10d., 
the annual average of the preceding five years being 
5,939/. Os. 2d. 

“The premiums on assurances renewed amount to 
95,492/. 8s. 2d., making a yearly average since 1852 of 
92,115/. 12s. 2d., as contrasted with 90,124/, 15s. 2d., the 
annual average of the preceding five years. 

“ The claims arising on decease of lives assured are of 
unusually small amount. It will be seen that, together 
with the bonus additions, they reach the sum of 60,960/. 
17s. only. They have thus averaged 70,652/. 17s. 1d. 
per annum since the division in 1852. The mean 
yh rate for the five years then terminating being 
72,177 

“The claims of the year have been of a very favour- 
able character, as well as small in amount, that is to say, 
they have for the most part arisen under assurances of 
long standing. 

“It may be remembered that the last year’s account 
exhibited a net amount of assets of 748,844/. This sum 
has produced during the year, as will be observed, 
33,2191, 8s. 8d. (exclusive of the small profit of 1,717/. 
9s. 9d., which may be looked upon as so much interest). 
Reckoning it as such, the mean rate of interest realised 
on unproductive as well as productive balances will be 
very nearly 4} per cent. At the present time the Com- 
pany’s funds are invested as follows, viz:— 
£436,360 16 11 on mortgages, producing £18,008 9 0 

174,744 9 5 in life interests ............ 9,754 10 3 

97,181 13 5 in Government securities 3,132 5 4 

74,637 17 O in reversions 2,985 9 8 

13,445 17 8 unproductive 000 








£796,370 14 5 £33,880 14 3 

“The whole producing 33,880/. 14s. 3d. per annum, or 
rather more than 4} per cent. on the average. 

“It must be borne in mind that the balance of the 
surplus fand in life assurance companies can be accurately 
adjusted only by means of a valuation, and that, there- 
fore, the balance of 265,661/, 4s. 4d. above-mentioned is 
— to such corrections as a valuation may show to 

nec ‘ead 

The Chairman said if no gentleman had any observa- 
tion to make, he would move that the Report be received 
and adopted; at the same time he should be happy to 
hear any observations from the hon. proprietors. 

Mr. Teulon seconded the motion, which was then put 
by the Chairman, and carried with acclamation. 


